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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 


critique of The Dog’s Medical Dictionary by remarking 

that I had been ‘too modest to write a preface’. This, of. 
course, must not occur again, if only that any false impression 
regarding my modesty, which I had always considered a rather 
negative quantity, may be corrected. 

The real reason for the absence of a preface was that I had 
nothing to say. It seemed to mea very good reason; at any rate, 
it provided an excuse for not adding to the large number of 
prefaces in which the writer says nothing. 

What I have to say now, however, is that The Dog’s Medical 
Dictionary was intended to give advice for first-aid in medical 
treatment, or for occasions when professional aid was not im- 
mediately available; and I take it for granted that the reader 
already possesses a copy of that book, which is really a com- 
panion to this. Dogs and Their Management is, as its title sug- 
gests, not primarily a medical book, but contains useful and 
up-to-date information of all kinds relating to dogs, as will be 
seen from the table of Contents. 

I have endeavoured to make it as comprehensive as its size and 
price will allow, and I hope it will be of real service to dog owners 
and breeders, by relieving their many anxieties, which are inevit- 
able, and preventing some of the many mistakes which are so 
easily made by the novice. 

I must also confess to the ambition of placing ‘man’s first 
friend’ ona firmer and higher footing than he has so far obtained, 
even in this country, where the dog is so universally loved, where 
the cult of the dog has spread into commerce and sport as well as 
private life, and where a Dog Show of huge proportions is an 
ordinary event of social life, not only in London, but in every 
town of any size and importance throughout the country. 

Racing and tracking find in these days an immense following: 

-field trials are doing useful work as well as affording interest and 
1X 
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pleasure to great numbers. Numberless industries too have 
sprung up round the dog, which would have been more than a 
surprise to the last generation of owners and breeders. England 
leads the world in the sale of pedigree canine stock, even with 
foreign breeds. 

The Kennel Club deserves the thanks of all dog lovers for 
the smoothly running organization which permeates all these 
activities; and its.work, like that of the Jockey Club, is both 
honorary and prodigious. 

I have to thank Messrs. John Murray, Macmillan & Co., The 
Cambridge University Press, Bailli¢re Tindall & Cox, Spratt’s 
Patent Ltd., and Boulton & Paul, not only for the use of their 
blocks for illustrations, but, in the case of the first four, for con- 
siderable help in regard to my subject matter; the first from St. 
George Mivart’s work The Cat, the second from Professor 
Huxley’s Physiology, and the fourth in regard to Neumann’s 
Parasites; all these works are old college friends of mine. 

I have also to thank Mr. Charles Cruft for the use of Mr. 
Croxton Smith’s excellent descriptions of the various breeds; 
Mr. E. T. Cox for allowing me to reproduce an article of my 
own; Mr. M. Budgett for permission to use matter regarding 
his instruments for the detection of scent, and for the blocks of 
the microscope slides; the Kennel Club for allowing me to 
reprint their rules and regulations; and the Field for permission 
to reproduce their article on Distemper. 

I am also grateful to Baillicre Tindall & Cox, the Cambridge 
University Press, J. and A. Churchill, and Macmillan & Co., 
for their generous permission to reproduce illustrations from 
Neumann’s Treatise on Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of 
Domesticated Animals, Reynolds’ The Vertebrate Skeleton, 
Chauveau’s The Comparative Anatomy of Domesticated Animals, 
and Huxley’s Elementary Lessons in Physiology, respectively. 
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HIS book was last revised and rewritten by the late F. W. 

Cousens, M.R.C.V.S. in 1934; thus if the work was to 

continue in value and authenticity to the dog-owning public, 
another revision was due. 

The originators of this book (first edition 1858) are all deceased, 
but the need of such a volume has been so amply proved by the 
public interest in it, that someone had to be found who—by dint 
of specializing in small-animal practice—could carry on the good 
work and modernize the manuscript to twentieth-century concepts. 
Dogs and Their Management is a companion volume to The Dog’s 
Medical Dictionary, which also has undergone very drastic 
revision. Drastic is the only word, for the advance in knowledge 
of medicine and surgery has been, in the last few years, quite 
phenomenal. The early writers of these works would be truly 
amazed were they able to appreciate the wonderful advances in 
therapeutics which have occurred since their day. 

So far as Dogs and Their Management is concerned, very little 
fundamental change has been introduced during the lapse of years, 
except perhaps in the conception of hysteria. Its companion 
‘medical’ volume, on the other hand, has needed a page by page 
revision. 


HAMILTON KIRK, M.R.C.V.S. 
London 1951 
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INTRODUCTION 


a medical treatise, the reader will see from the synopsis that 

several diseases are discussed at some length. This is because 
a dictionary, as the name implies, does not allow certain burning 
questions of the day to be dealt with as they demand and deserve. 
It will be noticed that Distemper receives considerable notice, for 
two reasons: (1) because it is here possible for the first time to 
offer advice regarding a preventive treatment which is proving 
eminently successful, after nine years’ patient scientific skill and 
work, at the heavy cost of £38,000—it is gratifying to record a 
brilliant English success of the first importance to the scientific 
world, and of still more importance to dog owners and breeders; 
(2) because, also for the first time, there will be found herein a 
short history of this disease with a full description of its symptoms, 
together with the Kennel Club’s Regulations regarding Distemper 
at Dog Shows. 

There is a short chapter on Hysteria, its nature, prevention, 
and clinical and after-treatment. 

Averted Conception (improperly called False Conception) 
receives the attention the condition demands, with both explana- 
tion and treatment. I have also written a somewhat long and 
technical chapter on ‘ Sight, Hearing, Scent’, by special request, 
with which I gladly complied because of the profound importance 
of those senses, and the need of a more general understanding of 
what they are and what they mean, both to dog and man. _ 

I must ask my readers not to be annoyed at my book’s techni- 
calities at first reading, but to return to the subjects, and, with the 
aid of the illustrations, to worry the facts out for themselves; they 
will thus find it much less tedious and perhaps less difficult than 
appears at first sight. 

The Psychology of the Dog has a chapter to itself, and it is, I 
believe, the first time that the dog’s character and nature have 
been approached from this point of view. | 

X11 
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If I may make one other request of my readers, it is that they 
will not consider any of the technical illustrations superfluous. 
Each has been chosen with a definite object, and when regarded in 
that light they will, I am sure, be appreciated and understood; a 
picture often teaches much more than words. 

Breeding has received all the attention which a book of this 
size permits; it needs a whole volume to itself, but half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and the book offers a large half. 

Bone formation and Rickets are dealt with solely from the 
preventive aspect. To prevent a morbid condition is surely the 
very highest aim of medical science, and is not the same thing as 
‘treating a condition which does not exist’, a reproach which 
was hurled at me in this regard by a very worthy but ignorant 
critic. 

If the dog is our friend, he should surely be housed like a friend, 
and I have therefore endeavoured in my chapter on Housing and 
Hygiene not only to give matter-of-fact detail, but to hold up ideals 
for every class of dog owner, and to prevent any dog being kept 
on a chain. 


CHAPTER ONE 


ON CHOOSING A DOG 


HY do we choose a dog? Is itin order that we may dream 

a new dream, or regain some dream of old, with its 

wonderful memories? Do we seek to gild our life with 
the light of romance, or to assuage a gnawing sorrow, to forget 
that too many of our hours are grey, sullen or lonely? 

What do we want of our new dog? Whatever its breed, be it 
large or small, young or old, the dog will answer, sooner or 
later, all these questions for us, according to our own receptive 
powers. 

Too big a dog ina small house would probably take up too much 
of the available space, although in such circumstances it has been 
found that the biggest of breeds, e.g. Irish Wolfhound, are not at 
all de trop in a quite small house, with several small dogs for com- 
pany; but in such cases the situation has been saved by a large 
garden, in which there was a continual competition as to who could 
reach Australia first. But dogs will be dogs: and there are some 
gardeners, though they are rare, who love adventurers on four 
legs. 

The big breeds serve well both as guards and watch-dogs, but 
the same can be said of many of the medium-sized breeds, and 
even of the terriers: indeed, one of the bravest dogs ever possessed 
was a Pekingese bitch of about five pounds weight, who feared 
nothing, and was a wise house-dog to boot. 

After you have decided upon the kind of friend you wish to 
secure, let your veterinary surgeon examine him and give you a 
certificate of health and soundness; it is easy for an inexperienced 
purchaser to overlook blemishes in the eyes, or even some un- 
apparent forms of blindness, ear trouble or deafness, or to fail to 
note that the dog may show lameness to a slight degree, or that 
his teeth may not all be present, have grown badly, or not be level 


in front, or perchance not be perfect in some other way. Certain 
D.T.M.—1 1 
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skin troubles may easily be overlooked, and the heart and lungs 
should be carefully examined. 

If a dog is being purchased for stud purposes, the generative 
organs need an inspection, which should be made by an expert, 
particularly in the case of bitches, when the vagina and the mouth 
of the uterus must show no stricture. Then as to disposition—a 
very important point—never buy a bad-tempered animal, for to do 
so is to buy trouble. 

If you are desirous of purchasing a sporting dog, do not con- 
clude your purchase until you have seen him at work with the 
vendor, and also test the dog yourself; there are some dogs who 
will not work for strangers. 

If you are not sure what breed you would really like, go to the 
next big dog show—preferably the Kennel Club Show—allowing 
yourself as much of a day as you can spare; study the various dogs 
in the judging rings, and then on the benches, never making up 
your mind until you have definitely fallen in love. Then sooner or 
later you will become the possessor of the beloved object or of one 
of the same breed. Personally, I strongly favour the big breeds, in 
spite of their extra expense; they have a very definite way of com- 
manding respect. 

The majority of breeders have dogs of all ages of their different 
breeds for sale, and those who want one or more dogs, having 
made up their minds what breed they intend to possess, are best 
advised to go to breeders, from whom they will get a much 
larger choice than any shop can offer or any mere dealer can 
show. 

Do not buy a dog because someone else likes it, or choose a 
breed merely because it is the craze; get the dog that makes the 
strongest appeal to your own ideals, be it large or small, male or 
female. 

People who are house-proud may well be advised to choose a 
short-coated breed, as long-haired dogs are very apt to come into 
the house on wet days with mud and water dripping from their 
coats. A short-haired dog is much easier to keep clean, and easier 
to treat when skin disease appears. 

Some bearing upon the question of choosing a dog may be found 
in this poem by Thomas Hood :— 
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DOG-GREL VERSES 


BY A POOR BLIND 


‘Hark! Hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town.’ 
Old Ballad. 
Oh, what shall I do for a dog? 
Of sight I have not got a particle; 
Globe, Standard, or Sun 
Times, Chronicle—none 
Can give me a good leading article. 


A Mastiff once led me about, 

But people appeared so to fear him— 
I might have got pence 
Without his defence 

But Charity would not come near him. 


A Bloodhound was not much amiss, 
But instinct at last got the upper; 
And tracking Bill Soames, 
And thieves to their homes, 
I never could get home to supper. 


A Foxhound once served me as guide, 
A good one at hill and at valley; 

But day after day 

He led me astray, 
To follow a milkwoman’s tally. 


A Turnspit once did me good turns 
At going, and crossing, and stopping; 
Till one day his breed 
Went off at full speed, 
To spit at a great fire in Wapping. 


A Pointer once pointed my way, 

But did not turn out quite so pleasant; 
Each hour Vd a stop 
At a poulterer’s shop, 

To point at a very high Pheasant. 


A Pug did not suit me at all, 

The feature unluckily rose up; 
And folks took offence 
When offering pence, 

Because of his turning his nose up. 
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A butcher once gave me a dog 

That turned out the worst one of any, 
A Bulldog’s own pup; 
I got a toss up, 

Before he had brought me a penny. 


My next was a Westminster dog, 
From Aistrop the regular cadger; 
But, sightless, I saw 
He never would draw 
A blind man so well as a badger. 


A Greyhound I got by a swop, 

But Lord! we soon came to divorces; 
He treated my strip 
Of cord like a slip, 

And left me to go my own courses. 


A Poodle once towed me along, 

But always we came to one harbour; 
To keep his curls smart, 
And shave his hind part, 

He constantly called on a barber. 


My next was a Newfoundland brute, 
As big as a calf fit for slaughter; 
But my old cataract 
So truly he back’d 
I always fell into the water. 


I once had a sheep-dog for guide, 
His worth did not value a button; 

I found it on go, 

A Smithfield Ducrow, 
To stand on four saddles of mutton. 


My next was an Esquimaux dog, 

A dog that my bones ache to talk on, 
For picking his ways 
On cold frosty days 

He picked out the slides for a walk on, 


Bijou was a lady-like dog, 

But vexed me at night not a little, 
When tea-time was come, 
She would not go home, 

Her tail had once trail’d a tin kettle. 
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| once had a sort of a shock, 

And kiss’d a street-post like a brother, 
And lost every tooth 
In learning this truth— 

The blind cannot well lead another. 


A terrier was far from a trump, 

He had one defect, and a thorough, 
I never could stir, 

; °Od rabbit the cur! 

Without going into the Borough. 


My next was Dalmatian, the dog! 
And led me in danger, oh crikey! 
By chasing horse-heels 
Between carriage wheels, 
Till I came upon boards that were spiky. 


The next that I had was from Cross, 
And once was a favourite Spaniel 
With Nero, now dead, 
And so I was led 
Right up to his den, like a Daniel. 


A mongrel I tried, and he did, 

As far as the profit and lossing, 
Except that the kind 
Endangers the blind, 

The breed is so fond of a crossing. 


A Setter was quite to my taste, 

In alleys or streets broad or narrow, 
Till one day I met 
A very dead set 

At a very dead horse in a barrow. 


I once had a dog that went mad, 
And sorry I was that I got him; 
It came to a run 
And a man with a gun 
Pepper’d me when he ought to have shot him. 


My profits have gone to the dogs, 
My trade has been such a deceiver, 
I fear that my aim 
Is a mere losing game, 
Unless I can find a Retriever. 
THOMAS Hoop. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF BREEDS 


AFGHAN HOUND 


Sufficient Afghan Hounds having been registered at the Kennel 
Club to warrant separate classification and the granting of Chal- 
lenge Certificates, considerable progress has been made. Of the 
many foreign breeds that have enriched our domestic canide they 
are probably the most singular in appearance. The longish coats, 
which extend to the feet of all four legs, the top-knot of long silky 
hair, the well-feathered ears (pendulous in shape), the smooth face 
and brow, and the thin tail curving at the tip, are all striking 
features. The body is of the Greyhound type, but somewhat 
heavier and not so prominently arched at the loins. The brisket is 
deep, the belly tucked up, loins muscular. Neck arched, long and 
graceful, and well let into sloping shoulders. The tail is set low, 
giving a rounded appearance to the rump. Legs long, with hocks 
placed very low. Head long, and with scarcely any stop. Eyes dark. 
Feet longish, and well protected with hair. The usual colour is 
fawn, sometimes lightish, at others nearly red, and brindles are 
occasionally seen. Afghan Hounds, having good house manners, 
make excellent companions. They are of great antiquity, and it is 
obvious that they have been carefully bred in their own country, 
where they are highly prized for the sport they show. 


AIREDALE TERRIER 


The modern Airedale Terrier is the result of a cross made in 
Yorkshire some eighty years ago, probably between a sporting 
local terrier and the Otter Hound. Even now, coarse, ugly ears 
sometimes appear, although they should be small in proportion 
to the size of the dog, and V-shaped. The back should be short, 
strong, and straight, and the ribs well sprung. Legs perfectly 
straight with plenty of bone, and feet small and round; eyes small 
and dark, and neck moderately long and thick, without any 
throatiness. Long head, flat skull, but not too broad between the 
ears. No fullness of cheek, and scarcely any stop below the eyes. 
The jaw deep and powerful, well filled up before the eyes. The tail 
is set on high and carried gaily without being curled. About half 
the tail is removed when they are docked. The coat should be hard 
and wiry and not long enough to appear ragged. It should lie 
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straight and close. The body colour may be black or dark grizzle, 
with tan on legs, head, and ears. As with all wire-haired terriers, 
the coat is sometimes soft and fluffy, which is an objectionable 
feature. The ideal weights are from 40 to 45 lb. for dogs; bitches 
slightly less. The Airedale makes an intelligent and faithful com- 
panion, and is an ideal guard. Until Alsatians became so popular 
on the Continent many Airedales were trained as police dogs, their 
high courage and good sense peculiarly adapting them for these 
duties. 


ALSATIAN 


Within a few years the Alsatian has become one of the most 
popular breeds in the country, although the numbers are in no way 
comparable with those in Germany and France. The Alsatian 
comes from the union of two or three strains of German sheepdogs, 
and is essentially a working dog. It is erroneous to assume that 
there is any cross of the wolf in the breed, though the appearance 
is distinctly wolf-like. The standard height for dogs is not more 
than 26 in. at the shoulder; bitches 2 in. less. Immense importance 
is attached to movement, which should be the free loping gait of 
the wolf. It is said to be so smooth that a glass of water could be 
carried on the back without the contents being spilt. Such a gait 
is only possible with well-placed shoulders and the various parts 
of the body in correct proportion one to another. The length of the 
body from the junction with the neck to the buttocks should be 
slightly greater than the height of shoulder. The sides are flat; the 
necessary heart and lung room coming from the depth of the 
brisket. The head is long, lean, and clean-cut, broad at the back 
of the skull and tapering to the nose. The ears, which are broad at 
the base and pointed at the tips, are carried erect. Eyes almond- 
shaped and as dark as possible. Legs perfectly straight with plenty 
of bone. Colour may be brown, iron-grey, cinder-grey, fawn, 
black, or black-and-tan. 


AUSTRALIAN TERRIER 


These smart little terriers, which were developed in Australia 
towards the end of last century by crosses of several British 
terriers, have a considerable vogue at the Antipodes. First 
shown in England about 1908, they have found more admirers 
recently. 
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The standard describes the dog as being rather low set, compact, 
active, with good straight hair, the harder the better. Coat approxi- 
mately from 2 to 23in. long. Average weight about 10 or 11 Ib., 
but it may be from 8 to 14 lb. Average height about 10 in., but it 
may be from 8 to 12 in. The skull is long and flat, full between the 
eyes, with a topknot of soft hair. Long, powerful jaw. Level teeth. 
Nose black. Eyes small, keen, and dark. Ears small; set high; 
pricked or dropped towards the front; free from long hairs. Ears 
not to be cropped. Neck inclined to be long in proportion to body, 
with a decided frill of hair. Body rather long in proportion to 
height; well ribbed up; back straight. Tail docked. Forelegs per- 
fectly straight, set well under body. Slight feather to knee; clean 
feet. Strong thigh, hocks slightly bent. Feet small and well padded. 
Colour of body blue-black, sandy, or red. Tan on legs; the richer 
the better. On face, tan below ears; black muzzle; blue or silver 
topknot. 


BASSET HOUND 


This handsome little hound has a quality and style that place 
him in a class by himself. His hound markings, either black-tan- 
and-white, lemon-and-white, flecked or pied, are very pleasing, 
and his fine coat takes on a beautiful polish. The body is long and 
powerful in proportion to the height, strong loins, and great depth 
through the ribs. The deep brisket is said to be shaped like a man- 
of-war. The neck is thick and strong with considerable dewlap. 
The head, modelled as far as possible on that of the bloodhound, 
is a distinctive feature, betokening high breeding. It has a pro- 
nounced occiput or peak, and is long and narrow, of nearly equal 
width from peak to nose. The heavy flews meet squarely at the 
nose, and the brow and sides of the cheeks are profusely wrinkled. 
The long ears are placed low, and when of the desirable fine tex- 
ture they hang in graceful folds. The deep-set eyes show the haw. 
The forelegs, which are about 4 in. long, should fit closely to the 
chest; from elbow to knee they incline inward, and _ then 
outwards to the large feet. They should be heavily boned. The 
stifles and hocks are well bent, and the thighs muscular. 
The stern, coarse underneath, is carried hound fashion. In the 
smooth variety, which is most general in this country, the coat is 
fine to the touch. Bassets have wonderful noses, and deep musical 
voices. 
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BEAGLE 


At one time these gay little hare-hunting hounds were a pro- 
minent feature of dog shows, and once more they are beginning 
to reappear on the show bench. It is a very old breed that has 
existed in England for many centuries, and in appearance the 
hounds are distinctive, being by no means a replica in little of 
Foxhounds. The head, which is of fair length, is powerful without 
being coarse; skull domed, moderately wide, with an indication 
of peak ; stop well defined; muzzle not snipy and flews pronounced. 
Eyes brown, dark hazel or hazel, not deep set or bulgy, and having 
a mild expression. Ears long, set on low, fine in texture, and 
hanging in a graceful fold close to the cheek. Neck moderately long 
and slightly arched. Throat shows some dewlap. Shoulders clean 
and slightly sloping. Body short between the couplings; well let 
down in chest; ribs fairly well sprung and well ribbed up, with 
powerful and not tucked-in loins. Thighs very muscular; stifles 
and hocks well bent, and hocks well let down. Forelegs quite 
straight, having substance, and round in bone. Feet round, well 
knuckled up, and strongly padded. Stern of moderate length, set 
on high and carried gaily, but not curled over the back. Any 
recognized hound colour is approved. It is usual to classify them 
as ‘not exceeding 16 in. and over 12 in’, ‘not exceeding 12 in. and 
over 10 in’, and ‘not exceeding 10 in’. The smallest are often 
known as pocket beagles. They may have either smooth or rough 
coats, but the smooth are much the more general. 


BEDLINGTON TERRIER 


Bedlington Terriers probably spring from the same tap-root as 
the Dandie Dinmont, and it is likely that a dash of the Whippet 
was introduced to give the dog greater speed. They differ consider- 
ably in make and shape from all the other terriers, being more 
racily built, with a distinctive head formation and carrying their 
tails intact. The jaws are long, tapering, and sharp, and the narrow 
head is almost in a straight line from the occiput to the nose. These 
features, in combination with the long neck, give what is called a 
snaky appearance. The body is moderately long and the ribs flat 
and deep; the back slightly arched, and the tail, which is thick at 
the root and tapers to a point, is scimitar shaped. The ears, which 
are filbert shaped, are moderately large and placed flat to the 
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cheek. The silky top-knot to the skull reminds one of the Dandie. 
The rest of the coat should be hard and twisty with a soft under- 
coat. Only too often it is much too profuse. He has many excellent 
features to commend him, being game, hardy, and a good sports- 
man. The recognized colours are dark blue, blue-and-tan, liver, 
liver-and-tan, sandy, sandy-and-tan. Height about 15 or 16 in.; 
weight about 24 lb. for dogs and 22 Ib. for bitches. The small eyes 
are well sunk in the head; those of blues should be dark, of blue- 
and-tan, dark with an amber shade, and the other colours will have 
light-brown eyes. 


BLACK-AND-TAN TERRIER (MINIATURE) 


The Black-and-Tan Terrier (Miniature) is a dwarf edition of 
the bigger Terrier, which is once more to be known by its former 
name of Manchester. The small ones should resemble the bigger 
in every respect, except for size. It is seldom, however, that the 
correct shaped head is obtained to perfection in dwarfs; it should 
be long, flat, and narrow, well filled up under the eyes, with taper- 
ing jaws. Lips tight, eyes very small, sparkling, dark, oblong in 
shape and set fairly closely together. An erect or semi-erect carriage 
of the ear is desirable, but since cropping was abolished there has 
been no absolute uniformity. Neck fairly long and tapering from 
shoulders to the head. Shoulders sloping and the neck without 
throatiness. Body moderately short with an upward curve at the 
loins. Legs should be quite straight and of fair length, and the feet 
small and rounded. A tapering tail of moderate length, carried out 
straight. The smooth, short, and glossy coat is easily groomed. 
Colour, jet black and rich mahogany tan; the tan being distributed 
according to a well-recognized pattern. About 7 lb. is the weight 
aimed at, but many good ones are slightly heavier. Faults often 
observable are long backs, big ears, and ‘apple’ heads—that is, 
rounded skulls, which appear in so many of the Toys that are bred 
down from bigger dogs. A Miniature that is really a replica of the 
normal Terrier is almost sure to win. 


BLOODHOUND 


The Bloodhound is the oldest breed of sporting dogs that hunt 
by scent, being a descendant of the black St. Huberts, which were 
kept at the Monastery in the Ardennes before the Norman 
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invasion. William the Conqueror was formerly supposed to have 
introduced them into England, but it is now known that they were. 
used by Saxon kings and nobles before the Conquest. They are 
remarkable for their fine scenting powers, which enable well- 
trained hounds to hunt a man twelve hours or more after he has 
laid the trail. Several Chief Constables are using them for police 
work. It will be seen that the head is very long and narrow, this 
formation giving greater room for the olfactory faculties. The head 
should be covered with a mass of loose skin falling in wrinkles, 
and the long, silky ears are set on low. The eyes are not blood- 
shot, but the peculiar appearance is caused by the lower lids being 
dragged down by the flews until the inner skin or haw is shown. 
The back is somewhat longer than that of the Foxhound, but there 
should be no weakness of the loins. Legs straight, with heavy bone, 
and feet rounded. The usual colour is black-and-tan, but there are 
also reds or red-and-tan. The hound should be well up on its feet, 
should move freely, and should have a general appearance of great 
nobility and dignity.-In disposition they are Nature’s gentlemen, it 
being unusual to meet a bad-tempered or sulky hound. 


BORDER TERRIER 


The keenest of sportsmen, the Border Terrier is a terror for his 
size, being ready to tackle vermin of any description. He is the 
terrier of the hill-men of Northumberland and the Border country. 
Being bred for bolting foxes, and not for killing, he has not the 
long jaw of the Bedlington or Dandie. Indeed, the head altogether 
is not that of the usual show varieties, being otter shaped—that 
is, moderately broad in skull, with short, strong muzzle. As the 
district is covered with a good deal of heather, he has to be built 
on the lines of a little hunter, in order to follow a horse all day. 
The back, of moderate length, is slightly arched. Chest deep and 
narrow, capable of being spanned by both hands behind the 
shoulder. Shoulders long and sloping. Forelegs straight, muscular, 
and not out at elbows. Feet small and catlike. The short, undocked 
tail is carried gaily, but not over the back. Coat hard, with a good 
undercoat. Colours, red wheaten, grizzle, black-and-tan or blue- 
and-tan. Eyes dark. Small drop ears, V-shaped. Approved weights 
are trom 13 to 15% lb. for dogs; 114 to 14 Ib. for bitches. Height 
from 13 to 16in. at shoulder. With these proportions a terrier will run 
with hounds up to 25 miles a day, and go to ground when wanted. 
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BORZOI 


The graceful Borzoi used to be kept in packs by the Russian 
nobles, for hunting wolves, but it is to be feared that most of them 
have been dispersed since the Communists came into power. In 
England they are kept merely as companions or for show purposes, 
and they are probably the handsomest members of the great grey- 
hound family. Built on the lines of the Greyhound, they are bigger 
and more powerful all through, and their formation should indi- 
cate speed, strength, and symmetry. The appearance is greatly 
enhanced by the long silky coat, which is either flat, wavy or 
rather curly. Colours white or white with fawn, brindle, red, blue 
or grey markings. The head is extraordinarily long and lean, with 
a flat and narrow skull, and in profile it appears somewhat Roman 
nosed. Ears small and thin, and placed far back on the head. Chest 
very deep and somewhat narrow; back much arched and rather 
bony. Powerful loins with well-developed muscles; thighs long, 
and good second thighs. Stifles slightly bent and hocks set fairly 
low. Front legs straight with flat bone. Strong pasterns and feet 
rather long. The well-feathered tail is not carried gaily. The height 
of the dog should be 29 in. upwards at the shoulders. A fair pro- 
portion of the last Tzar’s hounds were tricolour, black, white, and 
tan, and for the most part 30 in. and more in height. Having been 
bred carefully over a long period by the Russian sportsmen, they 
display an air of distinction that must appeal to anyone who 
appreciates the finer points of an animal. 


BOSTON TERRIER 


This is a breed of American manufacture, and from its beginning 
rather more than eighty years ago it has steadily improved, until 
the type is now definitely settled. It originated by crossing the 
English Bulldog with the English Bull Terrier. Mr. Robert C. 
Hooper of Boston, U.S.A., used a crossbred Bulldog imported 
from England (Bulldog and Bull Terrier) mated to a white bitch 
of Mr. E. Burnett, of Southboro, Mass., U.S.A., named Gyp or 
Kate. From this breeding came the origins of the breed. At first 
there was a good deal of inbreeding; the dogs became popular, 
and were soon numerous enough to become the national breed of 
America. The fact of the ears being cropped would rule them out 
in this country; another great drawback is the six months’ quaran- 
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tine. What the dog would look like with ears uncropped one cannot 
say. Like our own Bull Terrier, for years after cropping was dis- 
allowed, he would be certain to be rather nondescript in appear- 
ance and not nearly so smart as he is now. 

The lightweights would be roughly 15 to 20 or 23 Ib., the 
heavyweights from 23 to 30 lb. The build must be rather thick set, 
somewhat like our French Bulldog cum Bull Terrier, but with a 
somewhat longer muzzle than the French Bulldog. He must carry 
the impression of strength and determination, in his build, his 
pose, and his expression, with no throatiness, no roach, tail set on 
~ low, and never carried above the horizontal; it may have a screw. 
Short, smooth coat with a sheen. Any colour, brindle, but evenly 
marked with white, much preferred. Mr. George Robey possessed 
one of the finest specimens ever seen in this country. He had white 
blaze, white round his neck and on chest, and white feet. 


BULLDOG 


The Bulldog is supposed to represent the national: character, 
being dour, dependable, somewhat phlegmatic, of great courage, 
_and with a solidity and strength that are seldom abused. With 
his short back and very wide chest he seems to be squarely built. 
As much as £1,000 has been paid by Americans for a good speci- 
men. The head is a distinctive feature, with its wrinkles and deep 
indentations. The skull in front of the ears should be equal in 
circumference to the height at the shoulder. Between the ears the 
skull should be flat and not rounded. The jaws should be broad 
and square, the lower projecting considerably in front of the upper 
and turning up. The large nose should be set back almost between 
the eyes, which are wide apart ; the ears, placed high on the head, 
should be small and thin, the correct shape being termed a ‘rose’ 
ear. The stout and strong front legs are placed wide apart, the 
development of the forearms giving them a rather bowed outline; 
but the actual bone should be straight, bandy legs being a sign of 
weakness. The muscular hind legs are longer in proportion than 
the front, which gives the animal an awkward gait. The back, short 
and strong, needs to be very broad at the shoulders and tapering at 
the loins, making what is known as a roach back. A real roach, 
however, is seldom seen, and we have to be content with a pear- 
shaped body, tucked up at the belly. The stern is set on low and 
should be carried downwards. 
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BULL MASTIFF 


Long before there was so much talk about police dogs on the 
Continent, Bull Mastiffs had been prized by English gamekeepers 
as being readily trained to protect their masters or track poachers. 
Though various crosses have been used, the genuine breed was 
made originally from the Mastiff and Bulldog, the greater pro- 
portion of the blood being derived from the former. Breeders 
endeavour to produce a powerful, symmetrical animal, well knit 
and active, courageous and docile, standing 26 to 28 in. at shoulder, 
and weighing from 90 to 110 lb. for dogs; bitches from 25 to 
27 in., and 80 to 90 Ib. Coat short and dense; colour any shade of 
fawn or brindle. Dark mask preferred. The head is large and 
square, with fair wrinkle. The circumference of the skull may 
almost equal the height. The skull should be broad, forehead flat, 
and cheeks well developed. Ears V-shaped or folded back, set 
wide apart, and high, level with the occiput. Eyes dark and of 
medium size, with furrow between. Muzzle deep and broad, and 
not more than 33 in. long. Flews not too pendulous. Moderate 
stop. Neck muscular, moderate length, and slightly arched. Chest 
wide and deep. Ribs arched, back short. Forelegs straight, with 
good bone. Hocks well bent. 


BULL TERRIER 


From being the common fighting dog of the pit, the Bull Terrier 
has been transformed into.a shapely gentleman, and, in the process, 
he has suffered no deterioration of courage. The modern dog is 
as indomitable as ever. The lives of many big-game hunters have 
been saved by their Bull Terriers. Deafness is a congenital defect 
in some strains of pure-white animals, but it is less prevalent than 
it was. (The Kennel Club disqualifies any dog for total deafness.) 
In profile, the head should be down-faced, almost forming an arc 
from the occiput to the nose, and the line is not broken by stop or 
indentation. The foreface must be filled right up to the eyes. 
Between the ears the skull is flat. Since cropping was abolished 
the ears have been carried in various forms, but it is preferred that 
they should be small and thin, either erect or semi-erect. The eyes, 
deeply sunken, are small, almond shaped. The body indicates 
enormous power and activity; it should be short with great muscu- 
lar developmen:; shoulders strong and muscular, although free 
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from lumber, and there should be no dip at the withers. Chest is 
broad and deep and ribs well sprung. The legs should have plenty 
of bone without being coarse, and should be perfectly straight. The 
tail, thick at the root and tapering to a fine point, is carried hori- 
zontally. White is the popular colour, but efforts are now being 
made to spread the cult of the marked dogs. 


CAIRN TERRIER 


Within a small compass, the Cairn has all the fire and dash of 
the Terrier tribe. Active and game, strong and compactly built, 
standing on short legs, the little fellow seems ready for any work 
that he may be asked to do. The chief danger is that they may be 
got too toyish, although the very little ones are plentifully endowed 
with courage. One that does not weigh more than 9 lb. has received 
a working Certificate from the Master of the North Warwickshire 
Hounds. One day, when out cubbing, she bolted a fox and a huge 
badger as well. Although they were not shown before 1909 they 
are now among the most popular of the Terriers, sometimes con- 
tributing the biggest entry. Probably these are the aboriginal 
Terriers of Scotland, from specimens of which the Scottish Terrier 
was fashioned, but the modern Cairn is entirely dissimilar from 
the Scottie. His head is smallish and fox-like in general shape. The 
erect ears are small and pointed and not set very closely together. 
The teeth should be level. The tail is carried gaily, but should not 
curl over the back. Legs are short and not too heavy in bone. The 
coat is hard but not coarse, and there is a thick undercoat. The 
body is compact and straight, with well-sprung ribs. The colours 
are various, from brindle, grey-brindle, grey to fawn or black. 
There has been a certain amount of inter-breeding with West 
Highland White Terriers, but this practice is no longer allowed. 


CHOW-CHOW 


Few dogs have greater individuality than the Chow-Chow. His 
interest in mankind being restricted to the inmates of his own 
house, he cannot be termed sociable. There is a quiet dignity about 
his nature which makes one respect him, but he is not the friend of 
all men, as most of the Spaniels are. His peculiarities extend to 
his physical characteristics, the black tongue being distinctive. 
The breed is hardy and long-lived. When most* other dogs are 
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declining in years, the Chow is at his best. He is compact, short- 
coupled and powerful for his weight, which is usually between 40 
and 50 Ib. The head has a blunt appearance, the muzzle, of moder- 
ate length, being broad, instead of pointed like that of a fox. The 
skull is flat and broad, surmounted by small, pointed, erect ears, 
that are placed well forward. This placement helps to give the 
scowling expression that is so much desired. Chest broad and 
deep; back short, straight, and strong; loins powerful. Forelegs 
perfectly straight with heavy bone. Feet small and cat-like. In the 
hind legs the hocks are straight. The abundant coat is dense, 
straight, and rather coarse to the touch, with a woolly undercoat. 
The colours are very attractive, being whole-coloured, black, 
red, yellow, blue or white. On the reds the feathering at the 
back is often lighter in shade. Good blues are much in demand 
at high prices. The tail is curled, and carried well over the 
back. 


COLLIE (ROUGH) 


Some fifty years ago the Collie shared with the St. Bernard the 
honour of being the most expensive breed known. Several were 
then sold for £1,000, and one at least made £300 more. Of recent 
years they have gone down considerably in the market, for which 
there seems to be no excuse, as they are handsome, intelligent dogs, 
hardy and tractable. Symmetrically built, they are active and en- 
during. Breeders aim at great length of head and profuse coats. 
The flat skull is moderately wide between the ears, tapering gradu- 
ally to the eyes, and the muzzle is a fair length, but it should not 
be weak or snipy. The ears are small and semi-erect. The almond- 
shaped eyes are brown in colour, except in the case of blue merles, 
when they may be blue-and-white or china. The neck is muscular, 
powerful, of fair length, and slightly arched. The body is rather 
long, with well-sprung ribs, deep chest, and loins slightly arched 
and powerful. Legs straight and muscular, with a fair amount of 
bone. There should be a good deal of muscle on the thighs. The 
outer coat should be harsh to the touch, and the undercoat soft, 
furry, and very close, affording protection against bad weather. It 
follows also that he must be sensible and tractable, for in the 
course of his duties he will have to use his brain power on many 
occasions. Sable and white or tricolour are the popular colours, 
although the blue merle steadily grows in favour, and there are 
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signs that the Collie is very steadily regaining its former place in 
public esteem. The Smooth Collie is identical in points except for 
his coat. 


SMOOTH-HAIRED DACHSHUND 


A good deal of thought has been given to the breeding of Dach- 
shunds since they were introduced by the Prince Consort soon 
after his marriage to Queen Victoria. At that time they were used 
in sport by German and Austrian nobles, and they are still re- 
garded as utility dogs. The Germans have good reasons for 
dividing them into three weights, as the size most desirable for 
sport is governed by the nature of the country. Our standard 
recognizes heavyweights between 21 and 25 lb., and lightweights 
not exceeding 21 lb. for dogs, bitches being 2 Ib. less. In practice 
dogs of a medium weight are preferred. They should be smart and 
active and perfectly sound. The forelegs are very short, and strong 
in bone. Elbows fit close to the ribs. The upper arm is at right 
angles to the shoulder blade, and the lower arm is inclined slightly 
inwards, making the crook. Forefeet large, round, and strong. 
Hocks are well bent, and the hind feet are smaller in bone and 
narrower than the front. Unless the shoulder blades are long, 
broad, and sloping, the forelegs will probably knuckle over. Chest 
deep and oval. The long head tapers to the point of the muzzle; 
the stop is not pronounced; skull slightly arched in profile. Ears 
broad, of moderate length, and well rounded. Eyes of medium 
size, oval, and set obliquely; dark, except in chocolates and 
dapples. Body long and muscular, the line of the back being 
slightly depressed at shoulders and slightly arched over loins. Coat 
short, dense, and smooth. Colour black and tan, chocolate and 
tan, red and dapple. 


WIRE-HAIRED DACHSHUND 


Few varieties have made a more decided advance in recent years 
than the Wire-haired Dachshunds, which were produced in Ger- 
many in the ’eighties by crossing the Smooths with the Rough 
German Pinscher or the Dandie Dinmont. In general structure 
they should resemble the Smooths, and the wiry coat fits so closely 
to the body that at a distance they might almost appear to belong 
to the Smooths. Great stress is laid on a harsh coat, which should 
be level all over the body, except at the muzzle, eyebrows, and ears. 

D.T.M.—2 
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A beard furnishes the muzzle, the eyebrows are bushy, and the 
coat on the ears is almost smooth. Although built on the lines of 
the Smooths, usually the chest is not quite so deep, but there must 
be sufficient room for the working of the vital organs. Robust 
strength is greatly valued. The head is long, tapering conically 
towards the nose; lips tightly drawn; jaws long and powerful 
with strong teeth. Eyes oval, set sideways, dark brown, with a 
friendly expression. Ears set high and lying close to cheeks. Neck 
fairly long, muscular, and slightly arched, curving well into the 
shoulders. Body long and well muscled, the line of back running as 
straight as possible, with a slightly arched loin. Tail not too long, 
and finely tapering. Legs short. The forelegs turn slightly inwards 
at the knee and then outwards. Feet large, round, and strong, with 
thick pads. Hind feet smaller and narrower. 


LONG-HAIRED DACHSHUND 


The Long-haired Dachshund makes a pleasant addition to the 
two better-known varieties, and when once the public comes to 
appreciate the beauty of these dogs it is probable that the latter will 
become general favourites. It is a much older variety than people 
imagine, the standard of the Teckel Klub (the leading German 
organization) explaining that it can be traced back to the begin- 
nings of the breed. In all bodily features it should be identical 
with the smooth Dachshund, and may have the same variations 
of colour, size, and character; but it is differentiated by the rich, 
silky coat which takes on a beautiful gloss. The soft, gently waved 
coat is longer at the ears, under the neck, and under the whole of 
the lower part and sides of the body. At the back of the legs it 
lengthens into a distinctive feather and reaches its greatest length 
on the under side of the tail, where it hangs as a showy flag. The 
hair should fall over the lower edge of the ears, and on the body 
it should not be too plentiful and thick, as an overloaded coat 
makes the dog appear too fat and conceals the type. We are told 
that, generally speaking, the coat should resemble that of the Irish 
Setter. There are sufficient in the country now to warrant a suc- 
cessful future. 


DALMATIAN 


Dalmatians, often known as spotted or plum-pudding dogs, 
passed through a bad time when people gave up their grand equip- 
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ages, but latterly, thanks to the efforts of a few exhibitors, they 
have become more general. It is a mistake to suppose that they are 
only suitable for stables. They are excellent guards, having very deep 
voices; their coats are easily kept clean and they behave very well 
indoors. They should have the body points that we expect to find 
in any sporting breed. They need to be strong, muscular, and active; 
symmetrical in outline, and free from coarseness. The legs, of 
course, must be absolutely straight, with plenty of strong bone, 
and the hind legs should carry a lot of muscle. Feet round and 
tough. It was these qualities that enabled them to run behind 
carriages for many miles at a time. The head is a fair length; skull 
flat and broad between the ears, and muzzle long and powerful, 
with clean fitting lips. The ears, of moderate size, are set on rather 
high and carried close to the head. Eyes bright and sparkling; dark 
in those with black spots, and yellow or light brown in the liver- 
spotted kind. The neck, which is fairly long, should be nicely 
arched, light, and tapering, and free from throatiness. Markings 
are most important in the show dogs. The spots, whether black 
or liver, should be as round and well defined as possible, and 
distinct one from the other; in size from a sixpence to a florin. 


DANDIE DINMONT 


The Dandie, named after the well-known character in Scott’s 
Guy Mannering, is a charming companion, and his deep voice 
gives intruders the impression of coming from a much bigger 
animal. His head looks big for his size, though it should not be 
out of proportion. The profuse, soft, silky hair on the crown 
accentuates this peculiarity. The lighter in colour and the silkier 
it is, the better it is liked. The jaws are powerful, equipped with 
formidable teeth that will kill rats with celerity. The rich, dark, 
hazel eyes betoken intelligence and dignity. The ears are set low 
and hang close to the cheeks. The neck is muscular and well devel- 
oped. The body is long and flexible, with well-sprung ribs and 
round chest, the latter being well let down between the forelegs. 
The back, rather low at the shoulders, arches over the loins and 
then makes a gradual drop. The tail is curved like a scimitar. The 
front legs are short and very strong, being well equipped with bone 
and muscle. The hind legs are a trifle longer and are placed rather 
wide apart. The coat, from the skull to the root of the tail, is a 
mixture of hardish and soft hair, which gives it a pily feeling. That 
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on the under part of the body is light in colour and softer. Colours 
may be either pepper or mustard; the former ranging from a dark 
bluish black to a light silver grey. Mustards vary from a reddish 
brown to a pale fawn. 


DEERHOUND 


There is certainly no breed whose carriage asserts his noble 
descent as plainly as the Deerhound. Centuries ago he was so 
highly prized by. the Highland Chieftains as to be jealously 
guarded ; so much so, indeed, that a specimen was almost unknown 
even so far south as the Lowlands. The Deerhound to-day is 
valued for his picturesque appearance, fidelity, and docility. His 
dignified bearing has earned for him the title of the ‘Aristocrat of 
the canine world’. The gunsmith’s art has practically robbed him 
of his natural calling in this country, but he gives a good account 
of himself in other lands to which he has been exported for work. 
A tall, rough-coated dog, the Deerhound is the quintessence of 
grace with strength. Dogs average 30 to 32 in., bitches 28 to 30 in. 
at shoulder. Colours, wheaten, brindle, grey, the last being the 
most popular. White is a blemish save for a blaze on the chest, 
or a tip to the tail, which should be carried low without curl. 
Shoulders well laid back, great depth of brisket, and well-sprung 
ribs. A characteristic is width and strength across the loins, which 
should be well arched. Stifles well bent and hocks low to ground. 
The head is carried high on a long, strong neck with prominent 
nape. The clean-cut skull, flat, with the ears set high, is coated with 
softer, longer hair than the body, and plenty of shaggy eyebrow. 
The muzzle strong, teeth and lips level. Eyes dark, deep set, full of 
expression. This wistful, far-away expression is the keynote of the 
character of the breed. 


ELKHOUND 


The Elkhound seems to be one of the coming breeds, a number 
of kennels having been established within the last few years, and 
many dogs are being imported from Norway. In general appear- 
ance it is a handsome, virile, sporting dog, of compact, medium 
build, erect, pointed ears, a tightly curled tail, and heavy weather- 
resisting coat. He is not long in the back, but must be muscular, 
elastic, and sinuous in movement, with a deep chest, well-sprung 
ribs, strong neck, and sturdy limbs. He has to be capable of feats 
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of great endurance when used in Norway in hunting the elk, but 
there is less work for him to do now than formerly, the number of 
elk that may be killed annually having been much reduced. The 
colour is attractive, being grey of various shades, with black ends 
to the longer outer hairs. On back and haunches the surface tips 
of the long hair are usually darker than at the roots, and the ears 
may be black. The chest, under parts, and legs are light, inclining 
to silver-white. Pronounced dark markings below the knees are 
regarded as a blemish. A dark eye is preferred with a forward out- 
look; the oblique position, which gives a wolfish expression, being 
undesirable. They are said to be hardy, courageous, intelligent, 
and sensible, with great independence of character. 


FINNISH SPITZ 


The Finnish Spitz is the national dog of Finland, and shares with 
his master the characteristics of intense hardiness, self-reliance, 
and a straightforward character. The best specimens are red-gold 
in colour with prick ears, curled tail, and should be between 16 
and 19 in. at the withers. They should have perfectly straight legs 
in front, with hard compact feet like a terrier, and behind they 
should be well muscled up, nicely ‘let down’ although not exagger- 
atedly so like an Alsatian, and they should be nearly square in 
build. The muzzle should be strong, although not heavy. In 
appearance, they are rather like miniature elk-hounds, except in 
colour. They are very good watch-dogs, but they never bite and 
are particularly good with children. In Finland they are used for 
hunting the capercailzie, and they are capable of finding their way 
home over an almost unlimited distance. They make ideal dogs 
for anybody who likes a companion which can look after itself, 
and yet is affectionate and a good house-dog. 


FOX TERRIER (SMOOTH) 


The Smooth Fox Terrier is one of the gentlemen of the canine 
race, being clean built, smart, and brimful of quality. Few breeds 
are more universally popular, and good specimens are worth a 
great deal of money. For the best, £500, or even more, is not con- 
sidered excessive. There is a vast difference between the aristocrat 
and the commoner. A good one is put together on the lines of a 
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weight-carrying hunter, having bone and strength in a small 
compass, without clumsiness or coarseness. Legs must be of the 
right length—neither too long nor too short. Though his back is 
short, straight, and strong, he stands over a lot of ground, and he 
should be up on his toes all the time, full of fire and dash, with 
stern carried gaily. A listless terrier with the manner of a lapdog 
is an abomination. He should be big enough to run with hounds, 
and small enough to go to ground. Weight is somewhat deceptive, 
but about 18 Ib. is desirable. Two famous champions were only 
16 lb., but they looked more. Contrast the head with that of a 
common terrier. The skull is flat, instead of rounded, moderately 
narrow, and gradually decreasing in width to the eyes. The jaws 
are strong and muscular, instead of short and pointed. The 
small, dark eyes are rather deep set. The front legs are dead 
straight, showing scarcely any ankle, and strong in bone. 
Feet small, round and compact; coat smooth, hard, dense, and 
abundant. 


FOX TERRIER (WIRE-HAIRED) 


The Wire-haired Fox Terrier is the counterpart of the Smooth, 
with the exception of the coat. This is what is known as broken, 
and the texture cannot be too hard and wiry. A dog should neither 
look nor feel woolly, and there should be no silky hair about the 
skull or elsewhere. Nor should the coat be long enough to give 
a shaggy appearance. Those who have merely had experience of 
companion terriers will probably consider these remarks as being 
a counsel of perfection, and when they study the exhibits they will 
be in despair. Most of them are put down to the moment, but it 
should be understood that they have received the attention of 
experts skilled in the art of preparation. Whether the trimming is 
excessive or not is usually a debatable point, but a capable judge 
will not be deceived into failing to recognize a bad coat. The object 
of trimming is to accentuate the outlines of the body, and display 
the shape of the head, neck, and legs. Consequently, it has to be 
done carefully after a critical study of the animal. The neck will 
look longer and better if much of the hair is taken off, especially 
where it is set into the shoulders. Fringes should be removed from 
the ears; little coat is wanted on skull and cheeks, but it should 
remain on the foreface, and the whiskers should be left. Smarten 
up the legs, and shorten over the loins. 
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FRENCH BULLDOG 


It is a mistake to suppose that this dog is an exact counterpart 
of the British Bulldog, except for size. As a matter of fact there are 
material differences, such as the upright, or bat, ears of the French- 
man. His jaws, too, are more nearly level, although the lower, 
which is deep and square, should project slightly beyond the upper 
and turn up, but it has not the great upward sweep of the British. 
Opinions still differ concerning the origin of the breed. It may have 
been fashioned in France from small specimens of the British dog 
and altered somewhat in the process, though others think that its 
early home was in Spain. It now has clearly defined and distinctive 
characteristics, and is a smart, fairly active, clean-built animal, 
with much that is likeable about it. Teeth and tongue should on 
no account be showing, as would be the case if the underjaw were 
too prominent. The thick upper lips hang sufficiently low to cover 
the lower as well as the teeth. The chest is wide, deep, and well let 
down; the back broad and short, forming a roach at the loins. The 
forelegs, set wide apart, are short, straight, strong, and muscular; 
the hind legs, also muscular, are somewhat longer. Ribs well 
sprung; tail short, set low, and carried downwards. The coat is 
fine, brilliant in colouring, and soft to the touch. The colour most 
preferred is a brindle, but pied dogs (white and brindle) are also 
permissible and tend to grow in favour. Weight should not be 
above 24 Ib. 


GREAT DANE 


In spite of his remarkable size and strength, the Great Dane 
should be elegantly built. Elegance of outline and grace of form 
are most essential, says The Standard, and size is also necessary. 
An adult dog should not be less than 30 in. in height, and the 
minimum weight is 120 lb. Bitches may be 3 in. and 20 Ib. less. 
The beauty of the dog is greatly enhanced by an upright carriage 
of the head and neck, and the expression must be alert, almost to 
the point of fierceness. If properly trained when young they are 
most tractable. The head is long with strong jaws, and, as the 
muzzle is broad and the skull comparatively narrow, the head 
seems to be of equal breadth right down. A fair measurement from 
tip of nose to back of occiput is 13 in. Ears should be small, set on 
high and carried slightly erect with the tips drooping. The long 
neck should be well arched and free from loose skin; forelegs 
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straight, with big bone and rounded feet, plenty of muscle on the 
hindquarters; stifles and hocks well bent; ribs deep and well 
sprung. Colours are brindles, fawns, blues, blacks, and harlequins. 
Some importance is attached to colour in the judging ring. A 
harlequin should preferably have black patches on a pure white 
underground, although blue patches are permitted; but no other 
colour. These patches, which are usually fairly big, are of irregular 
shape, as if they have been torn. Not to be confused with the old 
German Boar Hound, which is a heavier and coarser dog. 


GREYHOUND 


The Greyhound type is one of the oldest known forms of dog 
life. In very ancient times, long before the Christian Era, sporting 
dogs were divided into two sorts—those that hunted by scent, and 
those that ran by sight. On Egyptian monuments five thousand 
years old are depicted dogs of similar character. It is probable 
that they reached England in the company of Celtic tribes that 
spread across Europe from east to west. As early as Canute’s 
reign they were greatly prized, and an old Welsh proverb gives the 
indications of gentility as the possession of a horse, a hawk, and a 
greyhound. The sport of coursing, which has been enjoyed in this 
country for many centuries, was reduced to some form of order in 
Elizabethan times, when rules governing meetings were formu- 
lated. The dog is still chiefly important as a running dog, but the 
handsomest frequently find their way into the hands of exhibitors, 
and there are few more beautiful or graceful animals. For coursing, 
preference is usually shown for an animal of medium weight. Some 
of the most famous winners of the Waterloo Cup have been small. 
Master M‘Grath weighed only 53 Ib., but the great Fullerton, who 
was bought at an auction sale for 850 guineas, was a middle size, 
weighing 65 lb. Show dogs are more imposing if they exceed 70 Ib. 
Great depth of chest as well as a long muscular neck; slightly 
arched loins, also carrying great muscle, and the thighs well 
developed. Altogether the modern dog is exceptionally well 
adapted for great speed. 


GRIFFON BRUXELLOIS 


The Griffon Bruxellois, or Brussels Griffon as he is usually 
called, is a smart little fellow with the disposition of a Terrier, and 
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he has many attractive qualities as a pet. His quaint appearance is 
amusing in itself, giving him a quasi-human expression. The head 
is noticeable because it is large and rounded, covered with rather 
coarse hair, and the jaws edged with moustache and beard. The 
nose is very short, suggesting indebtedness to the Toy Spaniel. 
Ears thin and semi-erect; in imported specimens they are cropped 
and therefore upright. The chest is rather wide and deep; legs of 
medium length, and the tail, which is carried upwards, has had 
about one-third docked. The tiny ones are the most valued, though 
the weight may range between 5 and 9 Ib. Colour red, or black, the 
former being the most general. In Belgium the black is known as 
the Griffon Belge. There is a smooth-coated variety which is useful 
for breeding with the roughs. These are called Brabangons, the 
word ‘Griffon’ not being applicable, as it simply means rough. 
The Brussels Griffon is no doubt a dog of very mixed ancestry, but 
that is no reason why other breeds should be used now as they are 
sometimes in Belgium. Dogs have been shown there which have 
had a palpable King Charles Spaniel cross, and in other cases Pugs 
are supposed to have been used, also small specimens of the 
German Affenpinscher. 


IRISH TERRIER 


Owing to their great pluck, Irish Terriers are known among 
their friends as dare-devils, and no breed is more worthy of this 
sobriquet. While being good-tempered with human beings, they 
are never averse to a scrap with other dogs if the challenge is 
thrown down. They make very devoted companions, and are 
excellent guards, meeting the needs of any who require a Terrier 
between the Fox Terrier and Airedale in size. The most desirable 
weight is about 27 lb. for a dog and 25 Ib. for a bitch. They are 
somewhat higher on the leg than Fox Terriers, and also more 
racily built. They are expected to present ‘an active, lively, lithe, 
and wiry appearance; lots of substance, at the same time free of 
clumsiness, as speed and endurance, as well as power, are very 
essential’. Front legs should have plenty of bone and muscle, and 
should be quite straight. Shoulders long and sloping, and chest 
deep and muscular without being full or wide. The back is moder- 
ately long, and it should be strong and straight. Loins broad and 
powerful, and slightly arched; ribs deep rather than round. The 
neck is a fair length, and the head is long, with a skull that is flat, 
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and rather narrow between the ears, which are small and V- 
shaped. Eyes a dark hazel colour, small and not prominent. Whole 
coloured bright red, red-wheaten, or yellow-red, are the preferable 
colours, and the coat should be hard and wiry. 


IRISH WOLFHOUND 


This breed supplies us with the tallest dog in the world, and as 
they have a good deal of substance as well, their weight is con- 
siderable. One of the best-known exhibits stands as much as 37} in. 
at the shoulder, which makes him a conspicuous giant, but he is 
so well framed that there is nothing ungainly about him. Generally 
speaking, 36 in. is a great height for a dog. It will be seen that Irish- 
Wolfhounds have the shape of a massive greyhound, with a rough, 
hard coat. The recognized colours are grey, brindle, red, fawn, 
black, or pure white, but the last two are seldom seen. They carry 
great bone and a lot of muscle, with long second thighs, and hocks 
well let down. The chest is very deep and wide, and the back rather 
long with arched loins. The well-arched neck is also rather long, 
and very strong and muscular without any loose skin at the throat. 
The head is long with a skull that is neither too heavy nor too light. 
They can gallop fast enough to catch a wolf and they are able to 
course hares, though they are naturally not so clever at killing as 
is the Greyhound. Many go to Canada and the United States 
every year for the purpose of killing coyotes, and they are great 
favourites in remote parts of the world on account of their power 
and fearless disposition. Some of the European countries are also 
importing them. 


JAPANESE 


One of the prettiest Toys imaginable, graceful in movement and 
picturesque in marking, the Japanese looked like making consider- 
able progress before the Pekingese came so much into favour. A 
supposed delicacy of constitution, however, for some time acted 
as a check on their progress. It is not certain that this belief is 
altogether justifiable, because some have done very well in Scotland 
and Wales, where they have had complete outdoor liberty. If they 
are treated as exotic plants it is almost certain that they will be 
susceptible to marked changes of temperature. While the very tiny 
ones are much desired from a show point of view as pets, those 
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weighing a little over 7 lb. are more satisfactory. The broad skull 
is more rounded than that of the Pekingese, and the large dark 
eyes are set wide apart. The muzzle is very short and wide, and the 
upper lips are rounded into a sort of cushion on each side of the 
nostrils. The ears are small and set high on the head, being carried 
slightly forward in a V-shape. The body is squarely and compactly 
built, wide in chest, and of cobby shape. The length of the body 
should about equal the height. The bone of the legs is fine and the 
feet long and hare-shaped. They are parti-coloured, being black 
and white, or red and white. The term ‘red’ is elastic, including all 
shades of sable, brindle, lemon, and orange, but a bright clear red 
is preferred. 


KEESHOND 


Within the last few years Keeshonds, exhibited as Dutch Barge 
Dogs, have attracted much attention by their beauty of coat and 
form, and they may well become popular. The Keeshond (Dutch), 
the Wolfspitz (German) and the Pomeranian are all exactly alike 
in points, differing only in size and colour. The Keeshond should 
be compact and short-coupled, and have a foxy head with small, 
erect ears, that are sensible to every sound. The coat should be 
tremendous, except on head, ears, the front part of the forelegs, 
and below the hocks. Plenty of feathering. Dark eyes full of 
expression. The coat must be wolf-coloured, dark, or somewhat 
lighter, with black tips to the longer outer hairs. Colour on muzzle, 
round the eyes, legs and tail of a lighter shade. Size of the Kee- 
shond should not exceed 18 in. for dogs, and a trifle less for bitches. 
On the other hand the Wolfspitz may be any size over that limit, 
and the bigger the better. Keeshonds are often kept on the barges 
of the Dutch canals, always being on deck, where they can have an 
eye on their master’s belongings. They are constantly on the 
watch, giving warning immediately on the approach of strangers. 
Many of the barge dogs are smaller, being of intermediate size 
between the Keeshond and Pomeranian. 


KERRY BLUE TERRIER 


Within the last few years this old-fashioned looking Terrier has 
advanced by leaps and bounds. For several years before the war 
it had been realized that the familiar red Irishman was not the 
only Terrier of his country, but it is only latterly that efforts have 
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been made to put the blue dog into the position that his merits 
seem to justify. He has an appearance entirely his own, carrying 
rather a profuse coat, which is soft to the touch. As the weight is 
from 30 to 35 Ib. the dog would be a nasty customer to tackle, and 
it is said that he is afraid of neither man nor beast. Gentle with 
children and the other inmates of his house, he is a devoted guard. 
The Irish use him in all sorts of sport. It is even said that he will 
combine the work of a Setter and Retriever. The head is long, and 
flat over the skull; jaw very strong and deep; eyes dark brown or 
dark hazel. The body is of moderate length, with straight strong 
back; loins broad and powerful and deep; hindquarters strong and 
muscular, with powerful thighs; front legs straight, with plenty of 
bone. Up to the present the colour, although nominally blue, has 
varied a great deal, some nearly black dogs being exhibited. The 
Dublin Club has decided that more attention should be paid to 
colour, the endeavour being to get a light silver, dark silver, or 
inky blue. Up to the age of eighteen months slight tan markings 
are allowable, but after that age they should disappear. 


LABRADOR, BLACK 


The position of the Labrador is now assured, having been won 
by superexcellence in the field as well as by his merits in the show 
ring. With them it is a case of winners and workers; exhibitors, 
being mainly sporting men and women, having persistently bred 
on utility lines. A strongly built, short-coupled dog, standing on 
good legs and feet, the modern Labrador is active and has great 
powers of endurance. In type he is very different from the flat- 
coated Retriever, his head being broader, chest wider, ribs more 
sprung, and stronger over loins and hindquarters. The coat also 
is short, dense, free from wave, and altogether distinctive. The 
wide skull affords plenty of room for the brain. There is a slight 
stop, and the head is clean-cut without any fleshiness of cheeks. 
The jaws are long, powerful and devoid either of snipiness or of 
exaggeration in length. The eye may be brown, yellow or black. 
Neck long and powerful. Shoulders long and sloping. Chest should 
be of good width and depth. The tail is very characteristic, having 
a peculiar rounded appearance, from which it is known as an 
‘otter’ tail. Thick towards the base, it tapers gradually to the tip, 
is of medium length, and has practically no feathering, but is 
clothed thickly all round with a short, dense coat. 
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LABRADOR RETRIEVER, YELLOW 


The Golden or Yellow Labrador, although not a new variety 
by any means, has only come before the public during the last few 
years, Cruft’s Show being one of the first to provide classes. With 
the formation of a new Club, however, and the drawing up of a 
standard, more attention is likely to be paid to the colour. The 
colour may vary from fox-red to cream, without white except on 
the chest or the extreme tips of the toes. It should be a whole 
colour and not have a flaked appearance. In build it is desired that 
the dog should be short-coupled, strongly put together, and active; 
deep through the heart, and well ribbed up, with strong loins and 
hindquarters. The coat should be short, thick without wave, and 
the under coat thick and woolly. The skull is broad with brow 
slightly pronounced, and jaws strong and powerful without snipi- 
ness; the nose either black or harmonizing with the colour of the 
coat. Eyes dark brown, or to match the coat, with dark rings. 
Small ears hanging close to the head. Neck stocky, and an inclina- 
tion to throatiness is not a disqualification. Chest wide and of good 
depth; shoulders square in front, and running well back. Legs 
short and straight with plenty of bone carried well down to the 
~ feet, which are compact, round and strongly made with thick pads. 
The tail, which is thick near the base, tapers gradually and is round 
or otter-like in shape. 


LAKELAND TERRIER 


Lakeland Terriers are comparatively new on the show bench, 
though they have been in use for a great many years with the packs 
of hounds that hunt the Fell country. It is necessary that they 
should have great stamina in order to withstand the severe climatic 
conditions that prevail in winter, and high courage, so that they 
will tackle the stout hill foxes in their rocky fastnesses. They have 
to be fairly compact, strong, and agile, with frames that enable 
them to squeeze through narrow apertures, and sufficient length 
of leg for them to run with hounds or jump on to the ledges on 
which the fox may take refuge. Since the formation of the Lake- 
land Terrier Association a few years ago efforts have been made to 
breed them to a common standard. Colour may be blue, blue-and- 
tan, black-and-tan, red, mustard, wheaten, grizzle, or black. White 
predominating is a disqualification. Weight of dogs not to exceed 
17 lb.; bitches not over 16 Ib. Height not to exceed 15 in. Skull 
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moderately broad. Broad, strong muzzle not excessively long. 
Black nose preferred, but liver or flesh colour permissible. Mouth 
level; ears small, drop, and round or V-shaped. Eyes medium; not 
too prominent; dark or hazel. Body moderately short and well 
coupled with long sloping hindquarters. Neck in proportion to body. 
Front narrow. Forelegs straight. Feet sound and not too flat. Coat 
hard, dense, and wiry. Tail carried gaily, and not docked too short. 


MALTESE 


Head should be much like that of a drop-eared Skye in minia- 
ture, but rather thicker and shorter in muzzle, not mean or snipy. 
Ears moderately long, set on low and covered with long, silky hair, 
mingling with that on neck and shoulders. Eyes very dark and 
piercing, bright and alert in expression. Nose pure black and shiny. 
Shoulders sloping and not too wide. Back short and cobby, rather 
than lanky. Legs short rather than long, with fine bone, well 
feathered throughout; legginess is to be avoided; feet small and 
covered with hair. Tail short and well feathered, particularly 
towards the end, gracefully carried over the back; its end resting 
on the hindquarters and side. Coat long, straight, and silky, free 
from woolliness or curl; when in form should nearly reach the 
ground at sides, very profuse on neck, shoulders, and chest. 
Colour should be pure white all over, without shade or tint. Weight 
not to exceed 12 Ib., the smaller the better, other points being 
correct. General appearance that of a bright, sprightly, active dog 
of engaging character. Coloured.—The principal points of differ- 
ence between the white Maltese as known in England, and the 
coloured variety, until recently only seen on the Continent, are 
weight, not to exceed 8} lb., very short in back. Colour, any self- 
colour, or parti-colour, or white with considerable patches of 
colour. The smaller the size the better. Strabo, a writer of 1920 
years ago, writes of this breed as originating in Melita in Sicily; 
they were known as Canes Melita, “Not bigger than common 
ferrets or weasels; yet they are not small in understanding, nor 
unstable in their love.” 


MANCHESTER TERRIER 


The Manchester Terrier is a smart, upstanding dog, clean-built 
in every line, and weighing from 10 to 20 Ib. With a smooth, glossy 
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coat, that can be kept clean with a minimum of attention, he is 
very suitable for living indoors. The colour is a jet black and a rich 
mahogany tan, the tan being distributed in a symmetrical pattern 
with a well-defined division between the two colours. They should 
never run into oneanother. The head is long, flat, and narrow, level 
and wedge-shaped without showing cheek muscles, and is well 
filled up under the eyes. Tapering, tight-lipped jaws; oblong eyes, 
very small, sparkling, and dark, placed fairly close together. The 
drop ear is correct for the big dogs. Neck fairly long, and tapering 
from the shoulders to the head, slightly arched near the occiput 
and without any throatiness. Chest narrow but deep. Moderately 
short and curving upwards at the loins. Ribs well sprung. Legs 
quite straight, set on well under the back and of fair length. Tail 
of moderate length, thick at the root and tapering to a point, and 
not carried higher than the back. At one time Manchester Terriers 
were frequently to be met in private houses, and there is no reason 
why they should not be as common again, having more things to 
recommend them. They are smart and alert, clean-built, and alto- 
gether the gentleman. Coat with a sheen. 


MASTIFF 


One of the oldest and noblest of the British breeds, the Mastiff 
for some time has been under a cloud, but it is satisfactory to know 
that its numbers are once more increasing. The Romans found 
these dogs in England, and were so impressed with their size and 
power that many were sent to Rome to fight with wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre. Presumably they were more active than those 
we know, as the Forest Laws forbade them being kept in the neigh- 
bourhood of forests, unless some of the claws of the front feet were 
cut off with a chopper. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth they were 
used for baiting lions, bears, and bulls—four of them being loosed 
against a lion, and three against a bear. The modern dog is 
massive, powerful, and symmetrical, and, at his best, he can move 
with unexpected freedom. The head is broad and looks almost 
square, the lips are deep and somewhat pendulous, and the ears 
are small and thin. The chest is broad, causing the forelegs to be 
set on wide apart, and the body is extremely powerful. Great size 
is desirable so long as there is quality as well. Their high intelli- 
gence and fidelity, in alliance with their great strength, make them 
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ideal guards. They take their duties in this respect with a good deal 
of seriousness, and some have been known to make a tour of the 
house at regular intervals during the night just to assure themselves 
that all is well. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Newfoundland in his native country is of aquatic habits, 
being as much at home in the water as on land, and as he is also 
used for draught purposes he is built on sturdy lines, giving the 
impression of possessing great strength and activity. Look at his 
strong, muscular back, his well-sprung ribs, and the great bone of 
his legs. The chest is also deep and fairly broad. Even his tail has 
a good deal of power in it, and serves as a rudder when he is 
swimming. When the dog is not excited the stern hangs down- 
wards, curving slightly at the end, but when he is in motion it is 
carried higher. The small, pendent ears serve to protect the orifice 
from water. The question of adaptability to work can be extended 
to the coat, which is flat and dense and of a coarsish texture and 
oily nature. Many lives have been saved by Newfoundlands, and 
some have been awarded the medal of the Royal Humane Society. 
The head is impressive, being broad and massive, with the occipital 
bone well developed. The muzzle is short, clean-cut, and rather 
square in shape. At one time white-and-blacks were much fay- 
oured, probably on account of the publicity given to that colour 
by Landseer in his paintings. Now they are seldom seen, nearly all 
being a pure black. It is a handsome dog, kindly and affectionate 
in nature, and much devoted to its owners. 


NORWICH TERRIER 


The Norwich Terrier, bred originally from the old small Irish 
Terrier, is a low, short-legged, stocky dog, with a short, compact 
back. Weight 10 to 14 Ib.; height 10 to 12 in. at the wither. A flat- 
lying wire coat, red or red-wheaten, very straight, without kink or 
wave. Adult dogs, when in full coat, have a mane on the neck, 
throat, and shoulders, and hanging down between the forelegs. 
Ears may be pricked or carried down, fox-terrier-wise. The head 
is foxy, the muzzle sharply pointed, length being one-third less 
than a measurement from the occiput to the bottom of the stop. 
Skull broad—a long narrow fox-terrier head is a damning fault. 
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Tail medium-docked. The hair on the head is quite short and 
smooth; there should not be any furnishing above the ears, which 
should be clean and free from long hairs. The neck is rather short, 
enhancing the general sturdy, stocky, independent look. Gait very 
free and gay. Forelegs should be short and as straight as possible, 
but lowness to ground should not be sacrificed to ultra-straight 
fronts. The eye is medium in size, but deep set, very dark, and 
luminous with overhanging eyebrows. Feet round, neat, useful for 
digging. Their general carriage is unmitigated swagger, giving the 
impression that in their own estimation they are the salt of the 
earth and the savour thereof. They have an amazing capacity 
for finding their way back from strange surroundings, and 
are very much one-man dogs, capable of immense devotion. They 
are very gay, very gallant, very courteous, big-hearted little 
dogs. 


OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG 


If the Old English Sheepdog were a foreigner recently discovered 
there is not much doubt that he would be all the rage, for few dogs 
_have greater claims upon the sympathies of dog lovers. The worst 
that can be said about them is that their coats need daily attention 
if they are to be kept in good order. The dogs are singularly 
attractive in their coats of grey, grizzle, blue or blue-merle, with 
or without white markings. Besides that, they are strong, hardy, 
and as active as kittens, and their intelligence is of the highest 
order. They are symmetrically built, being free from legginess, and 
there is a peculiar elasticity in their gallop. The skull, which is 
rather square, affords plenty of brain capacity. The jaw is fairly 
long, strong, and square, and there is a stop below the eyes. A long 
narrow head is regarded as a deformity. Eyes may be either dark 
colour or wall-eyed. Ears small and carried flat by the side of the 
head. Forelegs should have plenty of bone, and should be dead 
straight. Feet small and round. Some puppies are born tailless, but 
most require docking, which should be done within four days of 
birth. The neck is fairly long and gracefully arched; body rather 
short and compact; ribs well sprung; brisket deep; loins stout, and 
slightly arched, with hindquarters round and muscular. The pro- 
fuse coat is of hard texture, not straight, but shaggy and free from 
curl. The small specimens are used for shepherding, the large for 
showing. 

D.T.M.—3 
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PAPILLON 


Recent efforts to naturalize the Papillon, or Butterfly Dog, have 
met with considerable success. They are charming little pets, 
dainty, elegant, and pleasing in their manners. The name comes 
from the supposed resemblance of their ears to the wings of a 
butterfly. The upright ears should be very big and heavily fringed, 
and they are carried with the tips pointing outwards. There is also 
a drop-eared variety known as Epagneuls Nains—otherwise dwarf 
spaniels. The two are interbred. In general appearance they are 
smart, lively, and intelligent. They should not measure more than 
12 in. at the shoulder, nor weigh over 12 lb., but the tinier they are 
the better, and the best do not reach anything like these figures. 
The head is small, with a slightly rounded skull and a fine pointed 
muzzle. Eyes round and placed rather low in the head, dark in 
colour. Light noses, which appear in the red and white dogs, are 
regarded as a fault, but not a disqualification. The back is straight 
and not too short. The chest rather deep, and the loins a trifle 
arched. The legs are straight, fine, and rather short, and the feet 
comparatively long. The long, fringed tail falls over the back like 
that of a squirrel. Coat long and silky. Colours brown, light 
brown, ruby, dark, yellow, black-and-white, tricolour, or white 
with coloured patches. 


PEKINGESE 


Without a rival among the Toys and with not more than two 
or three of any breed exceeding them in numbers, Pekingese con- 
tinue to enjoy an enviable popularity. Their earlier history in Great 
Britain was singular. Five that were discovered when the Summer 
Palace in Pekin was occupied in 1860 were brought home, and 
several others followed. One was presented to Queen Victoria, and 
from the rest the family of the Duke of Richmond perpetuated a 
strain, but it never got beyond Goodwood. Then, towards the 
end of last century, a few were imported and exhibited in classes for 
foreign dogs, and within a few years they became the rage. Dogs 
that succeed in this manner must have charms beyond the ordinary. 
They are hardy, intelligent, and amusing, to say nothing of the 
beauty of coat and eccentricity of appearance. The shape is leonine, 
the body being comparatively heavy in front and tapering off to 
the waist. The head should be massive, too, the skull being wide 
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and flat between the ears, which are long, drooping, and well 
feathered. The wrinkled muzzle is very short and broad. Legs 
very short, the front ones being bowed out at elbows. Behind, they 
are lighter, but firm and well shaped. The coat is long, straight, and 
flat, not curly. Thick undercoat. Profuse feathering on thighs, legs, 
tail, and toes. A heavy mane forms a frill round the front of the 
neck, and the curled tail is carried proudly over the loins. Colours 
are numerous and beautiful. 


POINTER 


At one time one of the most useful of our sporting dogs, the 
Pointer is not now so much in demand for field work, the custom 
of driving game having deprived him of his occupation. On certain 
moors that are not suitable for driving, Pointers and Setters are 
still used. It is rather curious that both probably came from Spain 
originally, but the English type now differs from the Continental 
in several respects. On various occasions in his history Foxhound 
blood has been used, a practice to which many shooting men 

-objected. The modern Pointer displays every evidence of careful 
breeding, and he is put together in a manner that enables him to 
gallop and to perform a long day’s work. There must be a lot of 
power in the body, which should carry plenty of muscle. Ribs deep 
and carried well back, so that there is no weakness of loin. Thighs 
are long and muscular, and the stifles long and well bent. The head 
is long and has a well-pronounced stop between the eyes. The large 
eyes betoken animation and intelligence. The ears, of medium 
length, should be thin and silky and set high. The neck is long and 
muscular and well placed at the shoulders, which should be fine 
and sloping. The body colour is principally white, and the colour 
of the markings is not of much importance, though, perhaps, liver- 
and-white are the most popular. Whole blacks are sometimes seen. 


POMERANIAN 


Until Pekingese ousted them from their pre-eminence, Pomer- 
anians were the favourite toy dogs, and they are still in great 
demand. When they first came to England some seventy years ago, 
they were white, and much larger than those now seen, weighing 
up to 24 lb. Dogs of this description are still common in the North 
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of Germany, and have evidently a close affinity to the Arctic 
breeds. Within the last forty years British breeders have produced 
a number of exquisite colours, and, at the same time, the tendency 
has been to breed them smaller and smaller, many weighing less 
than 4 Ib. In general appearance they are compact, short-coupled 
dogs, with intense vivacity. They are always on the move. The head 
is foxy or wedge-shaped, surmounted by tiny erect ears. The neck 
and back are short, and the body well ribbed; straight, well 
feathered forelegs of medium length, neither too long nor too 
short. The tail lies flat and straight over the back, and is profusely 
covered with long, harsh, spreading hair. The undercoat is soft and 
fluffy, and the outer long, perfectly straight, and of harsh texture, 
forming an abundant frill round the neck. The hindquarters have 
long feathering. All the whole colours are admissible, but they 
should be perfectly sound and free from black or white shadings. 
The pure whites have rather gone out of fashion. There are also 
parti-coloured dogs, the colours of which are evenly distributed 
in patches. 


POODLE 


The value of Poodles as companions is often underrated, people 
failing to realize how wonderfully intelligent they are. They are 
also exceedingly active, framed on elegant lines, and they carry 
themselves proudly as if aware of their importance. The fact that 
they are usually clipped after a particular fashion may give the 
impression that they are simply dandies, whereas they have sport- 
ing instincts and are used with the gun on the Continent. The head 
is long, straight, and fine; the skull not broad and with a slight 
peak; muzzle long and strong eyes almond-shaped and very dark; 
ears long and wide, set low and hanging close to the face; neck 
well proportioned and strong, carrying the head high; shoulders 
slope well to the back; chest deep and moderately wide; back short, 
strong, and slightly hollowed, the loins broad and muscular, the 
ribs well sprung; feet rather small; toes well arched, and pads 
thick and hard; forelegs straight with plenty of bone; hind legs 
very muscular and well bent with hocks well let down; tail set on 
rather high and never curled or carried over back; coat very pro- 
fuse and of good hard texture; in the noncorded variety it is very 
thick and strong, of even length with close and thick curls. Poodles 
are self-coloured and may be black, white, red or blue. The whites 
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should have dark eyes and black or very dark liver nose. The reds 
have dark amber eyes and a dark liver nose. Blues should be of 
even colour and have dark eyes. 


PUG 


The Pug, which is of Chinese extraction, is said to have been 
brought from Holland by William and Mary in the eighteenth 
century, and at one time it was the favourite pet. There are again 
indications of a revival, the entries at shows growing in number. 
Older people still talk of Willoughby or Morrison Pugs, though 
the two strains have long been merged into one. The former were 
of a silver-fawn with a dense black mask and a distinct trace along 
the back, extending from the occiput to the tail. They were named 
after the late Lady Willoughby de Eresby. Mr. Morrison’s were a 
golden fawn. Of later derivation are the blacks, for which we have 
to thank Lady Brassey, who brought one back with her from 
China. The Pug is a compact dog, being square and cobby, and he 
has substance in little. The weight may vary from 13 to 17 lb. The 
short body is well ribbed up and is wide in chest. Legs strong, 
_ straight, and of moderate length. The head is distinctive, being 

massive, round, and with no indentation of the skull. Teeth 
should be level. The muzzle is short, blunt, and square. Eyes pro- 
minent and dark in colour. The markings should be clearly defined, 
with the mask, ears, mole on cheeks, thumb mark on forehead, 
and trace as black as possible. The rest in the fawns may be silver 
or apricot. The tail is curled tightly over the hip, a double curl 
being considered perfection. The coat is fine, smooth, soft, and 
glossy, and can easily be kept clean and sweet. 


RETRIEVER, CURLY-COATED 


As all gun-dog folk are aware, this dog was very well known and 
highly prized, and used for many years, and definitely bred to type 
for the show ring as well as for work. Prior to this era almost any 
dog who would retrieve game was called a retriever regardless of 
colour, size or type. 

There is now a welcome revival of the old Curly-Coated Re- 
triever, and it is hoped, with good grounds, that this charming old 
English breed will soon take its former pre-eminent place in the 
gun-dog world. The curly coat, which is important both for work 
and show, has been some little difficulty, but not a very real one. 
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The sportsman who requires a good working dog seldom wants 
extra work, so the Labrador has gradually helped to drive the 
curly-coated dog into the background, but without sufficient 
reason. A new club has, however, been formed, and a new standard 
of points evolved, for the most part based on the old standard. The 
club asks judges to be lenient in regard to coat and curls until the 
breed settles down, provided all other points are satisfactory. It 
has been said that these dogs have hard mouths, but not by people 
who have shot over the breed; their mouths are no harder than 
that of any other retriever. When well trained from an early age, 
they prove themselves very worth while. Apart from their 
capabilities as gun dogs, they make charming, faithful, and intelli- 
gent companions; it is well to remember that first and foremost 
they are gun dogs, and as such are in the front rank. (Sir Herbert 
Lewis, Bart., of Kington, Herefordshire, kept large numbers of 
these Curly Retrievers and would use no other kind.) Head long 
and well proportioned, skull not too flat, jaws long and strong but 
not inclined to snipiness, nose black, in the black-coated variety, 
with wide nostrils. Teeth strong and level. Eyes black or brown, 
but not yellow, rather large but not too prominent. Ears rather 
small, set on low, lying close to the head, and covered with short. 
curls. Coat should be one mass of crisp curls all over. A slightly 
more Open coat not to be severely penalized, but a saddle back or 
patch of uncurled hair behind the shoulder should be penalized, 
and a prominent white patch on breast is undesirable, but a few 
White hairs allowed in an otherwise good dog. Colour, black or 
liver. Shoulders should be very deep, muscular, and obliquely 
placed. Chest not too wide, but decidedly deep. Body rather short, 
muscular, and well ribbed up. Loin powerful, deep, and firm to the 
grasp. Legs should be of moderate length, forelegs straight and set 
well under the body. Quarters strong and muscular, hocks low to 
the ground with moderate bend to stifle and hock. Feet round and 
compact with well-arched toes. Tail should be moderately short, 
carried fairly straight and covered with curls, slightly tapering 


towards the point. A Strong smart upstanding dog, showing acti- 
vity, endurance, and intelligenc 


RETRIEVER, FLAT-COATED 


Once known as the wavy, the Flat-Coated Retriever is as 
handsome as he is useful, being well proportioned, racily yet 
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powerfully built, and showing great quality, style, and symmetry. 
These points, however, would be of no avail if he were not highly 
intelligent and easily capable of receiving instruction. He must also 
have a good nose, and courage to keep him going, as wellas a tender 
mouth. It was not until shortly before the middle of last century 
that sportsmen found the necessity of having a special dog for 
retrieving. Material was at hand in the Labradors, and it is obvious 
that Setters and probably Spaniels were also used. After the intro- 
duction of shows, greater attention was given to refinement, 
especially in head. The head is long and nicely moulded, with 
practically no stop, being level in Jine from nose to occiput. The 
occiput is not accentuated, as in some breeds, the skull forming a 
curve where it joins the neck. The eyes are small, dark, and kindly. 
Body fairly short with plenty of liberty. Front legs absolutely 
straight, with fair bone. Feet round and strong. Stifles and hocks 
well bent, the latter being placed low. Tail short. The outer coat 
should be perfectly flat, not wavy, with feathering on thighs, tail, 
and front legs. In every respect the dog must be put together on 
lines that permit of easy movement and endurance. He must carry 
no lumber of any sort. 


RETRIEVER, GOLDEN 


The history of the Golden Retriever furnishes one of those little 
romances that are not altogether unknown in the kennel world. 
Soon after the Crimean War, the late Lord Tweedmouth happened 
to attend a circus in Brighton, where he was so impressed by the 
cleverness of a troupe of performing dogs that he bought the lot. 
It was not possible to learn much about them, beyond the fact that 
they came from Russia, but subsequent researches have identified 
them with a race of sheepdogs from the Caucasus. Those seen on 
the bench to-day no doubt differ to some extent from their pro- 
genitors of seventy years ago. In order to avoid the evils of close 
in-breeding, Lord Tweedmouth is said to have crossed his strain 
with a Bloodhound and Irish Setter, but that is so long ago that 
they may be regarded as pure. The colour preferred is a rich golden. 
The coat may be flat or wavy, but never curly. The body is well 
balanced and short-coupled, and deep through the heart. Shoulders 
well laid back and long in the blade. Feet round and cat-like, never 
open or splayed. The skull is broad, muzzle powerful and wide. 
Weak jaws are objectionable. The eyes, which should be placed 
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wide apart, are dark golden or brown, and have a kindly expres- 
sion, but the standard states that considerable latitude should be 
allowed in the colour of eyes, nose, lips, and coat. While a black 
nose is preferred, a light-coloured one should not debar a good dog 
from winning. 


SALUKI 


This charming dog, graceful in outline and altogether unusual 
in appearance, is probably the oldest representative of the Grey- 
hound family. It is the coursing dog of the Arabs, and is of wide 
distribution throughout the East; it is also used for hunting the 
gazelle. There are variations in colour and size, according to the 
habitat, and the coat may be smooth or feathered, the latter being 
the most popular. Moslems usually regard dogs as being unclean, 
but a Sheik, asked one day how he could enjoy game that had been 
picked up by a Saluki, replied: “Salukis are not dogs, they are 
Salukis, and were given us by Allah for our amusement and 
benefit.’ It will be noticed that they are of Greyhound shape. The 
height of a dog may vary from 23 to 28 in., bitches usually being 
much smaller. The head is long and narrow; skull moderately wide 
between ears and not domed. The long, drooping ears are covered 
with long, silky hair, and the legs and tail are feathered. The rest 
of the coat is smooth, and of a soft, silky texture. Eyes dark to 
hazel; neck long and supple; chest deep and moderately narrow; 
shoulders sloping and set well back; forelegs straight with great 
length from elbow to knee. The feet are not cat-shaped, but are 
moderately long and very strong. The long tail is carried in a 
curve. Colours are white, cream, fawn, golden, red, grizzle-and- 
tan, black-and-tan or tricolour. The smooth variety is identical, 
except that it is not feathered. 


SAMOYED 


As handsome a dog as one could wish to see, with his compact 
form and thick, brilliant white coat. Although other colours are 
permissible, public taste has settled upon the whites, and it is 
unusual to meet with any other. Being a working dog, the Samoyed 
needs to be strong and active, and he is usually so well put together 
that every movement is instinct with grace. In his native land he 
acts as guard, herd, or hunter, and more occasionally is put to 
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draught uses. Teams have done excellently in some of the Arctic 
or Sub-Arctic expeditions. With these multifarious duties in view, 
breeders aim at producing an animal standing about 21 in. at 
shoulder, weighing up to 50 Ib. for males and 40 Ib. for bitches, 
with a back of medium length, and broad and muscular. The stout, 
straight and muscular legs should be long enough to admit of great 
depth and breadth of chest, but not so long as to constitute a 
weakness. Hindquarters strongly developed, stifles well bent. 
Broad, flat skull. Muzzle of medium length and tapering foreface. 
Erect ears. Dark eyes. Black nose and eye-rims preferred, but 
brown or flesh-colour permitted. Thick soft undercoat, through 
which grow the harsh hairs constituting the outer. 


SCHIPPERKE 


No better antidote against dullness can be prescribed than a 
Schipperke, whose lively, inquisitive ways and friendly disposition 
make him highly appreciated in any house. Active and alert, he is 
an excellent guard, the protective instinct being fully developed. 
In appearance he is a small, short-backed black dog, of an average 
_ weight of about 12 lb. The foxy head and upright pointed ears 
give him a smart appearance. The skull is broad rather than round; 
the muzzle of moderate length, and fine, but not weak, as it is well 
filled up under the eyes; little stop is perceptible. The small, dark 
eyes are more oval than round, and are not prominent. They 
should be full of expression. The neck is strong and full, somewhat 
short, broad at the shoulders, and slightly arched. Round the neck 
the coat is erect and thick, forming a mane with a frill underneath. 
Shoulders muscular and sloping; chest broad, with deep brisket; 
back short, straight, and strong; loins powerful; forelegs perfectly 
straight; hocks well let down, and thighs muscular. Feet small and 
cat-like. The hindquarters are finer than the fore, and the rounded 
appearance of the rump is accentuated by the closely docked tail. 
Coat is dense and harsh, and well feathered at back of thighs. The 
writer has owned liver-coloured, cream, and pure white Schip- 
perkes. 


SCHNAUZER 
The Schnauzer is an ancient German dog, highly prized for his 


sterling qualities of outstanding faithfulness and affection towards 
his master and home, extreme intelligence, and hardy nature. He 
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belongs to the group of herdsmen’s and shepherd dogs. Although 
gay and cheerful, he is entirely devoid of the somewhat hysterical 
exuberance of the Terrier (to whom he is in no way related), nor is , 
he of those who look for and provoke fights. He is a magnificent 
killer of rats and other vermin, but has no hunting or poaching 
instincts, a virtue which is much appreciated by those who live in 
areas where game is strictly preserved. There are three different 
sizes of Schnauzers, Giant, Medium, and Toy, but the type, i.e. 
conformation, coat, colour, etc., is the same for all three. The coat 
is straight, hard, dense, and wiry, shorter on the ears, legs, and 
paws. The head is long and lean without being exaggerated, eyes 
dark, with bushy eyebrows projecting well over them. The jaws 
are strong and powerful, and are furnished with bushy whiskers 
and beard, which give him the strong, rugged appearance for which 
he is renowned. He has a deep chest of moderate width, and the 
length of the body is slightly longer than the height. The tail, which 
is set on high, is docked short. Colours are pepper-and-salt, or 
black. Red, light silver-grey, sandy, and fawn shades are looked 
upon with extreme disfavour as signs of degeneration, and are 
almost invariably accompanied by the further defect of soft hair. 
Sizes: Giant (Riesenschnauzer), 22 to 26 in. at wither; Medium, 
16 to 20 in.; Miniature (Zwergschnauzer), 134 to 14 in. 


SCHNAUZER, MINIATURE 


Of the three varieties into which Schnauzers are sub-divided 
those of middle size have hitherto been favoured most by British 
_ exhibitors. Efforts have been made to make the Miniatures 
better known, which are very popular on the Continent. The height 
required is from 12 to 14 in. at shoulder, and in colour they should 
be pepper-and-salt (light or dark speckled), yellow-and-black 
speckled, black with brown markings, or black. A small white 
spot on the chest is a ‘‘beauty-spot”’ and not a fault. Secondarily, 
we may have all white, all sandy, brindle or all red. The general 
impression is that of a thick-set, powerfully built dog, robust and 
sinewy, and nearly square in proportion of body length to height 
at shoulder. The temperament is a combination of high spirits, 
reliability, strength, endurance, and activity. The head is strong 
and rectangular, diminishing slightly from ear to eye, and again 
to nose, giving a substantial, box-like effect. Skull fairly broad 
between ears, its width not exceeding two-thirds of length. Fore- 
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head flat and unwrinkled. Neither dish nor down face. Moderate 
stop. Well filled in muzzle with heavy whiskers. Lips tight. Eyes 
medium in size, dark, and having brows arched and wiry. Ears 
small, V-shaped, set high and dropping forward close to cheek. 
Neck moderately long, nape strong and slightly arched. Shoulders 
sloping and flat. Forelegs straight; chest moderately broad; deep 
brisket. Back strong and straight, equal in length to height. Hind- 
quarters strongly muscled. Tail set moderately high, docked to 
three joints and carried erect. Feet round. Coat hard and wiry, 
neither smooth nor long, but having a slightly rough appearance. 


SCOTTISH TERRIER 


All the terriers of Scotland stand on very short legs, being 
needed for tackling foxes amid the tumbled masses of rocks in 
which they find refuge. The Scottish terrier, still frequently called 
the Aberdeen, was one of the first to receive the attention of 
scientific breeders, who have succeeded in producing a very attrac- 
tive little fellow. He is powerfully built for a terrier of compact 
formation. The shortness of the coat makes him appear somewhat 
higher on the leg than is actually the case. The head is long, with 
punishing jaws. Small eyes of a dark brown or hazel colour. Ears 
small and erect, pointed at the tips. The neck is short, thick, and 
muscular, but set strongly into the sloping shoulder. Chest com- 
paratively broad, and deep in proportion. Body of moderate 
length and rather flat-sided. Legs short and very heavy in bone; 
the front ones being straight and set well under the body. They 
should not turn out at the elbows. In the back legs the hocks should 
be bent and the thighs very muscular; feet strong and small. The 
tail is never docked. The coat is rather short, being about 2 in. 
long, very hard, and wiry in texture, and dense all over the body. 
About 18 Ib. is the preferable weight for dogs. Colours, steel or 
iron-grey, black-brindle, brown-brindle, black, sandy, or wheaten. 
They are excellent house-dogs and thoroughly good sportsmen in 
every. respect. 


SEALYHAM TERRIER 


Considering that they have not been before the public seriously 
for more than about thirty years, the position reached by Sealy- 
hams is remarkable. Those who remember the diversity of types 
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that prevailed may well be amazed at the uniformity now apparent, 
although breeders are not yet unanimous concerning size. Sealy- 
hams are essentially sportsmen; they were boomed into favour on 
account of their prowess in badger digging, and it is to be hoped 
that they will never degenerate into lapdogs. The late Captain 
Edwardes produced this strain of Terriers purely for sporting 
purposes, and their pluck remains unimpaired. The Sealyham 
is not a Wire-haired Fox Terrier on short legs. His skull is wider 
between the ears, the jaw is more powerful, and the body is longer. 
The weight is about the same, but the coat is harder and more 
profuse. Eyes are dark brown or dark hazel. The neck is fairly long, 
thick, and muscular, and the chest is broad and deep, being well let 
down between the legs. Ribs are well sprung, and the hindquarters 
are very strong. The body should be sufficiently long to be flexible. 
The legs should be short and as straight as possible, and the feet 
round and cat-like with thick pads. Colour is generally all white, or 
white with lemon-brown or badger-pied markings on head and 
ears. Measurements are not very helpful in appraising the merits 
of a dog, but it may be said that the best height is from 8 to 12 in. 
at the shoulder. 


SETTER, ENGLISH 


There are few more beautiful dogs than the English Setter and, 
as he is a good workman as well, he should approach the ideal. 
No doubt he belongs to the great Spaniel family, probably being a 
descendant, improved and bigger, of the old-fashioned Setting 
Spaniels. Within the last sixty years crosses of Irish and Golden 
Setters have been introduced. The dog is built on elegant lines,with 
a body of moderate length, well-laid shoulders, and strong loins 
slightly arched; all indicative of the power to gallop easily and last 
through a hard day’s work. The legs, of course, must be beyond 
reproach, and the feet are close and compact and protected by hair 
between the toes. The neck is rather long, muscular, lean, and 
slightly arched. There should be no dewlap. The brisket is deep, and 
the ribs should be round, well sprung with plenty of depth in the 
back ribs. The head is long and lean, with a well-defined stop. The 
skull is oval between the ears, with a well-defined occiput. The 
muzzle is moderately deep and fairly square. The dark hazel eyes 
are bright, mild, and intelligent. The ears, set on low, are of moder- 
ate length, and hang in folds close to the cheek. The tail should be 
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carried almost on a line with the back. The coat is slightly wavy, 
long, and silky, with plenty of feathering on legs and tail. There are 
various colours. 


SETTER, GORDON 


This old-fashioned Setter, until recently called the Black-and- 
Tan, has been restored to his original name, which links him up 
with the family of the Dukes of Richmond and Gordon, who kept 
the breed a hundred years ago. The theories accounting for the 
colour are too conflicting to be worth discussing in detail. All we 
do know is that the dog differs somewhat from the other Setters, 
being slightly bigger and heavier. The head of the Gordon is 
heavier than that of the English, being broad at the top, with a 
slightly rounded skull. From the well-developed occiput, the depth 
of the lower jaw is also greater. The nose is moderately long and 
broad and free from snipiness. Some show a slight haw and dewlap. 
Ears vary a good deal in length. The body, though heavier, is 
judged on similar lines to the English Setter, and legs and feet 
should be all that are looked for on a dog that is essentially a 
worker. There is plenty of feathering on legs and tail. The colour- 
ing adds greatly to the appearance. Formerly a tricolour, it is now 
a jet black, free from rustiness, and a rich dark mahogany tan, 
which.is shown on the inside of the thighs, down the front of the 
stifle to the ground, and on the forelegs to the knees. The muzzle 
is also tan, and the spots over the eyes should be well defined. 


SETTER, IRISH 


The Irish Setter is the most popular of the family on the show 
bench, and in his native country he is much esteemed for his 
working qualities. He has been more carefully bred than the others 
for perfection of show points. At one time red and white dogs were 
common, but later fashion has favoured the whole red, which 
should really be a rich golden chestnut with no trace whatever of 
black. Slight white markings on chest, throat, toes, or a small star 
on the forehead are not disqualifications. He is about the same 
size as his English cousin, and, generally speaking, the body is on 
similar lines, but there is a certain distinctive difference in the shape 
of the head, which is not so long, nor are the lips so square. The 
muzzle has to be moderately deep and fairly square at the end. 
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The skull, oval between the ears, with a well-defined occiput. 
Colour of the nose, dark mahogany or dark walnut, and of the 
eyes rich hazel or brown. Ears. of moderate size, fine in texture, 
set on low and hanging in a neat fold. The neck is moderately long, 
very muscular, not too thick, and slightly arched, with no tendency 
to throatiness. Body long, shoulders deep and sloping well back. 
Chest as deep as possible, rather narrow in front. Ribs well 
sprung, giving plenty of lung room. Loins muscular, and slightly 
arched. Coat of moderate length, flat, and as free as possible from 
curl or wave. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOG 


Like most of the animals associated with the Shetland Isles, the 
Shetland Sheepdog is very small. Some of them do not measure 
more than 12 in. at the shoulder, but they manage to herd the 
sheep. Although the standards suggest that they should be approxi- 
mately show collies in miniature from 12 to 15 in. high, they have 
undoubtedly a distinctive character which should appeal to anyone 
wanting a small dog that is not a Toy. Since they have been bred 
for exhibition during the last twenty-five years, a great improve- 
ment has been noticeable. Before that time little attention was 
given to quality in their native islands, so long as they came from 
working stock. Any of the collie colours are admissible, and the 
outer coat should be long, while the undercoat is soft and close; 
abundant mane and frill, and legs feathered. Below the hocks the 
hind legs are smooth. The long tail should have a good brush of 
hair, and is carried downwards with an upward swirl at the tip. 
The flat skull tapers towards the eyes, and the muzzle is long and 
tapering. There is a slight stop and the cheeks are flat. Almond- 
shaped eyes, brown in colour, set obliquely and close together. 
Ears small, placed high, and carried semi-erect. Neck long, 
muscular, and arched. Body compact, level back, with well-sprung 
ribs and strong loins. Chest deep; shoulders flat. Forelegs straight, 
thighs muscular, and stifles well bent, giving a racy appearance. 


SKYE TERRIER 


After passing through a lean time, Skye Terriers are once more 
looking up, and it would be a pleasure to see them come back again 
to the position of twenty years ago. That they are largely exhibited 
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by ladies is attributed to the patience and skill of the fair sex, who 
undoubtedly succeed better than men in growing their coats to 
perfection. The coat is an important feature on account of its 
length, which probably averages 53 in. It is hard, straight, flat, and 
free from crisp or curl. The hair on the head is shorter and finer, 
and veils the forehead and eyes. The tail is gracefully feathered. 
Colour may be dark or light blue, grey, or fawn with black points; 
the shade of head and legs approximates to that of the body. The 
body is very long and low; shoulders broad; chest deep; ribs well 
sprung and oval in shape; hindquarters and flanks full and well 
developed. Back level, and slightly declining from top of hip joint 
to shoulders. Neck long and crested. Legs short and straight, 
and muscular, and feet large. The ears may be either upright or 
pendant; when pricked they should not be large, but the pendulous 
ones are larger, hanging straight and lying flat. The head is long, 
with powerful jaws. Skull wide at point of brow, narrowing be- 
tween ears and tapering gradually towards muzzle with little stop. 
Eyes hazel and of medium size. In disposition they are plucky and 
full of terrier character. 


SPANIEL, CLUMBER 


The Clumber Spaniel, named after the seat of the Dukes of 
Newcastle, is so different from the rest of the family as to justify 
the inference that he is a distinct breed rather than a variety. He 
is more massive in structure, and different in colour and disposi- 
tion. Unlike the others, he is not the friend of all men, reserving 
his fealty for his master, and warning strangers not to touch. At 
the same time, his docility makes him one of the most readily 
broken for field duties. He may be described as a heavy, square, 
massive animal, with a thoughtful expression. The weight of a dog 
may be from 60 to 75 Ib. The long and heavy body stands on short 
straight legs; the chest is wide and deep, and shoulders strong and 
muscular. Hindquarters very powerful and well developed. Neck 
thick and powerful, and well feathered underneath. Back straight, 
broad, and long. Head large, square, and massive, of medium 
length, broad on top, with a decided occiput. Heavy brows, with 
a deep stop; heavy muzzle and deep flews. The eyes are dark 
amber, slightly sunk, and show the haw. The stern, set low and well 
feathered, is carried about level on the back. The coat is abundant, 
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short, and straight, and the colour is plain white with lemon mark- 
ings. Orange is recognized, though not considered desirable. Slight 
head markings with white body preferred. 


SPANIEL, COCKER 


Cocker Spaniels are very much in fashion at the present time, 
frequently contributing the biggest entries to important shows, 
and in the number of registrations at the Kennel Club they are 
among the leaders. They are essentially working dogs, of much 
use for rough shooting, and the show points are framed to develop 
utility qualities. There is no more cheerful little dog than the 
Cocker, always busy and never bad-tempered. The weight most 
favoured is about 25 lb., and within that compass should be com- 
pressed a good deal of power. The back not being quite so long 
as in other varieties of Spaniel, the dog looks more compact and 
firmly knit. The legs, which have plenty of bone and are feathered 
and straight, should be sufficiently short for concentrated power, 
but not too short to interfere with full activity. Feet firm, round, 
and cat-like. The neck is long, strong, and muscular. Shoulders 
sloping and fine; chest deep and well developed, but not too wide. 
Back and loins immensely strong and compact in proportion to 
size. The stern should never be carried higher than in a line with 
the back, and the lower its carriage and action the better. The coat 
is flat and silky in texture, with sufficient feather, but not too pro- 
fuse and never curly. Blacks are very popular, but the other colours 
are undoubtedly charming. The skull and forehead should be well 
developed, ears lobular, set low, and well clothed with hair. 


SPANIEL, FIELD 


The modern Field Spaniel is a much more workmanlike-looking 
animal than was his predecessor of thirty years ago. At that time 
breeders had exaggerated the points to such an extent that the dog 
was worthless for field work, being too short legged, too heavy, and 
too long in the body. We have now come back to a more practical 
type, and the dog of to-day looks capable of being useful as well 
as beautiful. He is a long-bodied dog, well ribbed-up to a good 
strong loin; straight or slightly arched back, and standing on legs 
of a moderate length. Sloping shoulders permit of free movement, 
and the chest is deep and well developed, not too round and wide. 
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Hindquarters very powerful and muscular, wide and fully deve- 
loped, stern well set on, and carried low, being nicely fringed with 
wavy feather of silky texture. Skull well developed; muzzle long, 
lean, and square, with powerful jaw. Eyes neither too full nor too 
small; dark hazel, dark brown, or nearly black in colour. Ears of 
moderate length, set low, with nice feather. The coat should be 
flat or slightly waved, but never curly, of silky texture and glossy, 
and refined in nature. The Field Spaniel should be a self-coloured 
dog, namely, a black (as he was originally some sixty years ago), 
or a ‘sport’ from black, that is, liver, golden liver, mahogany red, 
roan, or any one of these colours with tan over the eyes, on the 
cheeks, feet, and pasterns. Other colours, such as black-and-white, 
liver-and-white, red or orange-and-white, etc., while not dis- 
qualifying a dog (provided the architecture is correct), will not be 
considered so desirable, since it is the aim of the Society to make a 
clear distinction between the Field and the Springer Spaniel. 


SPANIEL, IRISH WATER 


° 


The Irish Water Spaniel was known in Ireland at a very early 
date. History tells us that Spaniels existed there B.C. In general 
appearance he is a short-backed, upstanding, strongly made dog, 
measuring from 20 to 23 in. at shoulder, clad in a coat of short, 
crisp curls, neither woolly nor wiry, and of a rich shade of liver- 
puce. The head is capacious and not too narrow, and is sur- 
mounted by a topknot of long curly hair, coming right down 
between the eyes to a peak, leaving the temples and face quite 
smooth; this, with a peculiar length of foreface and a deep square 
muzzle, eyes comparatively small, dark brown or hazel in colour, 
give it a quaint and very intelligent appearance. The forelegs 
straight, and are abundantly covered with long curls, somewhat 
shorter in front than at the back. Long stifles and low-set hocks 
are characteristic; the latter, well covered with hair at the back. 


SPANIEL, KING CHARLES 


The four varieties of King Charles Spaniels, namely, Black-and- 
Tan, Tricolour, Ruby, and Blenheim, are all descendants of the 
small Spaniels that were the favourites of Charles I. Although 
they are associated with that monarch, they were actually well 
known in the time of Elizabeth, being called spaniels gentle or 
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comforters. Except for markings, the points of the four varieties 
are identical. In shape they are compact and cobby; wide and deep 
in chest; low to ground. Best size from 6 to 12 Ib. Skull massive; 
well domed, and full over the eyes. Nose very short and turned up 
to meet the skull. Deep stop; cheeks well cushioned; ears very long, 
well feathered, and set low. Eyes dark and large, and set wide apart. 
Coat long, silky, and straight with profuse feathering on the usual 
parts. The Black-and-Tan variety should be a rich, glossy black, 
with bright mahogany tan markings. The tricolour has a ground of 
pearly white, with well-distributed black patches and brilliant tan 
markings; wide white blaze between the eyes and up the forehead. 
Blenheim, on a ground of pearly white, chestnut red patches; a 
wide blaze with a red mark in the centre of skull. Ruby, whole 
coléur, rich chestnut red. A pack of these Spaniels is still kept for 
hare hunting at Blenheim. They are larger and higher on the leg 
than the show dogs. 


SPANIEL, SUSSEX 


This old variety of the Spaniel family has distinctive physical 
characteristics, and he has also a manner of working that fits him 
peculiarly for the class of shooting that is to be had in much of the 
county after which he takes his name. The first thing that impresses 
about a Sussex Spaniel is its distinctive colour, which should 
always be of a rich golden-liver. It is also a heavyish dog, being 
massive and muscular, weighing from 40 to 50 Ib. The skull is 
moderately long and also wide, with an indentation in the middle 
and a decided stop. Brows fairly heavy; occiput full, but not 
pointed, the whole giving an appearance of heaviness without 
dullness. Eyes of hazel colour and fairly large, muzzle fairly long 
and square and lips somewhat pendulous. Nostrils well developed 
and a liver colour. Ears thick, fairly large and lobe-shaped; set 
moderately low, carried close to the head and furnished with soft, 
wavy hair. Neck long, strong, and slightly arched, but not carrying 
the head much above the level of the back. There should not be 
much throatiness, but a well-marked frill in the coat. Shoulders 
sloping; chest deep and well developed. Back and loin long and 
should be very muscular. The whole body is low, long, level, and 
strong. Arms of the forelegs and the thighs must be bony as well 
as muscular. Pasterns very short and bony. Feet large and round. 
Legs rather short and strong with great bone and moderately well 
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feathered. The tail is docked from 5 to 7 in., set low and not carried 
above the level of the back; thickly clothed with moderately long 
feather. Body coat abundant, flat, and with no tendency to curl. 


SPRINGER, ENGLISH 


One of the most useful of the gun dogs because of his handy 
size, the English Springer has latterly come into well-deserved 
prominence. Weighing up to 50 Ib., up to 21 in. in height, and 
standing on fairly long legs, he is big enough to retrieve comfort- 
ably, and able to do any work that is asked of him. He has the 
privilege of long descent, since it is almost certain that he comes 
from the old Springing Spaniel that once started the birds for the 
net, and later performed the same office for the gun. For centuries, 
therefore, he has been bred with a certain object, and the cumula- 
tive force of heredity makes him prized to-day. His admirers speak 
of him as being a combination of beauty and utility, which is not 
too high praise. The straight, strong legs, without excess of 
feathering, are of a practical length. The body is well ribbed-up to 
a strong loin, and is of medium length. The back is straight or 
slightly arched, and should never be slack. Excessive length and 
lowness should be penalized as destroying the balance and render- 
ing him less suited for his work. The shoulders are sloping and 
free, and chest deep and well developed. The head, which denotes 
character, shows intelligence. The skull is well developed, with a 
clearly defined stop, and the muzzle lean, long, and square, with a 
powerful jaw. Eyes, dark hazel, dark brown, or nearly black. Coat 
flat or slightly waved, but never curly. Colours numerous. 


SPRINGER, WELSH 


In every respect the Welsh Springer is an attractive-looking dog, 
having that indefinable air of breeding that is a guarantee of 
purity of descent. The variety is said to have been in existence for 
a long period, Welsh sportsmen for many generations having 
valued its utility qualities. The admirable balance of all parts, 
giving strength without clumsiness within the limits of 28 to 45 Ib., 
must appeal to every one with an eye for a workman, and the 
artistic sense is gratified by the pleasing markings of red or orange 
on a white ground. Usually the beautiful specimens exhibited are 
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not quite as big as an English Springer, and it will be noticed that 
the ears are not as long. Indeed, the standard describes them as 
being comparatively small. They narrow gradually towards the 
tip, and are covered with feather that does not extend beyond the 
actual ear. They are placed moderately low, and hang close to 
ithe cheek. The skull is fairly long and broad, with a stop below the 
eyes, and slightly rounded at the peak. The jaws, of medium length, 
are fairly square, a chubby head being disliked. Eyes, hazel or 
dark. The length of body should be in proportion to the length of 
leg (medium); ribs deep and fairly well sprung; shoulders long and 
sloping; loin muscular and strong, and slightly arched. Hind- 
quarters strong, hocks well let down, stifles moderately bent. No 
feathering below hocks. Neck strong, muscular, and clean in 
throat. Coat straight or flat and thick. 


ST. BERNARD 


Of all the big dogs the St. Bernard is one of the noblest, with 
his massive frame, huge bone, and big head. The breed has been 
kept at the Hospice on the Great St. Bernard Pass for several cen- 
turies, but there is no doubt that it has changed considerably in 
character. At one time this was the most popular breed exhibited 
in England, and the prices were very high, one being sold 
to America for £1,300. The expression should be kindly. 
The head is very massive, the circumference of the skull 
being more than double the length. From the stop to the tip of 
the nose it is moderately short, and the muzzle is square. The lips 
are deep; the eyes rather small and deep-set, of dark colour and 
not too close together. Neck long, muscular, and slightly arched, 
with much dewlap. Chest wide and deep; loins slightly arched, 
wide, and very muscular. Forelegs perfectly straight, with huge 
bone, and the hindlegs should not be cow-hocked. Feet large and 
compact. The minimum height of a dog should be 31 in., but the 
taller ones are preferred, provided they are well proportioned. In 
the rough variety the coat should be dense-and flat, rather fuller 
round the neck, and some feathering on the thighs. The colours 
may be red, orange, various shades of brindle, or white with 
patches on the body. Muzzle, the blaze up the face, collar round 
neck, chest, forelegs, feet, and end of tail white. More than once 


this breed, at the Hospice, has been resuscitated by fresh blood 
from England. 
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TIBETAN SPANIEL 


Here we have a dainty lapdog, sometimes called the King 
Charles of the East. The breed is supposed to be of great antiquity 
in Tibet, some saying that it had been kept for centuries in the 
monasteries. They have many fascinating ways, and should appeal 
to. anyone who wishes to get away from the commoner toy dogs. 
They might almost be described as Pekingese with straight legs, 
pointed muzzles, and skulls that are not flat. The plume is not so 
bushy as that of the Pekingese, nor is it carried quite so gaily. It 
should be carried over the back, however. The coat lies flat, and 
the mane is not prominent, though there is a good frill round the 
throat when the dog is in full coat. Head and muzzle of the natural 
shape. Eyes large and expressive. The feet are well padded with 
hair. Legs short; back of moderate length. Some weigh as little as 
6 lb., and others may run up to 15 Ib. The sleeve specimens are 
kept in the monasteries as ‘Prayer Dogs’. Colours may be black, 
biscuit or fawn with dark shadings, sandy-red, or parti-colour. 
In fact, nearly all recognized colours are seen in the breed. The 
little dogs are reputed to be very hardy, and to have a high degree 
of intelligence. The Tibetans, as a rule, do not exercise great care 
in maintaining the purity of their different breeds, but most of the 
Tibetan Spaniels that have been imported into this country have 
been chosen with discrimination. 


TIBETAN TERRIER 


Tibetan Terriers make delightful companions, having many 
engaging ways. Roughly speaking, they might be likened to small 
Bobtail Sheepdogs. The weight may be from 16 to 30 Ib. An Indian 
description says that the shortness of back in relation to length of 
leg, and of foreface in proportion to the rest of skull, the heavy 
furnishing of head, body, and legs, the gaily carried,cu rled tail, 
and the general expression combine to give them a merry and 
bouncing appearance. The skull, of medium length, is neither 
broad nor coarse, narrowing slightly from ear to eye, not domed, 
though not absolutely flat between the ears. A marked stop in 
front of the eyes, but this should not be exaggerated or dishy. The 
length from eye to tip of nose is about one-fifth or one-quarter 
less than that from eye to back of skull. Muzzle not broad or 
massive, but of fair substance. Nose black. Eyes large and rather 
round, neither prominent nor sunken, dark hazel in colour; set 
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fairly wide apart. Ears pendant, hanging close to the side of cheek, 
slightly rounded at the tip, not large or coarse. Forelegs straight, 
length of leg from withers to ground should equal length of back 
from withers to root of tail. Feet large and round, well furnished 
with hair between the toes. The dog stands well down on his pads, 
not up on his toes. Body compact and powerful, but not cloddy. 
Back short and straight. Tail of medium length, carried in a gay 
curl over back or slightly to one side, well feathered. Double-coated, 
the outer long, profuse, and fine, but not silky or woolly; long, 
straight or waved, but not curled. Head well covered with long 
hair falling forward over the eyes, and a beard on lower jaw. Colour 
white, cream, grey or smoke, black and parti-colour, and golden. 


WELSH CORGI 


There are two varieties of Corgi at present, the better known 
being common to Pembrokeshire, while the other comes from 
Cardiganshire. The Pembrokeshire is a small dog, the weight of 
which should be from 18 to 30 Ib., and height at shoulder not 
exceeding 14 in. The coat, of medium length, and thick, is red or 
red-and-white in colour. Generally speaking, it may be said to be 
a dog of distinctly foxy appearance, standing on short, straight 
legs, with feet like a collie. The head should be shaped like that 
of the fox, being wide between the ears, and tapering towards a 
jaw of medium length, which is rather inclined to be snipy. The 
ears are erect, set wide apart, and are carried at an outward inclina- 
tion. Eyes are well set, round, and of medium size; in colour, 
yellowish or light brown. Neck fairly long and strong. Chest broad 
and deep, and well let down between the forelegs. Body of medium 
length. Ribs well sprung. Hindquarters strong and flexible. Tail 
short. In the Cardigan Corgi any colour is permissible except pure 
white. Ears may be erect or semi-erect. The tail is long. Height, 
not over 15 in., and weight from 18 to 25 lb. The standard says 
that the body should measure about one yard from the point of 
the nose to the tip of the tail; the prick ears are sharp, eyes giving 
the alert expression of the fox. 


WELSH TERRIER 


Asa friendly, companionable, and useful dog, the Welsh Terrier 
occupies a high position in the Terrier family, and he has the 
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further recommendation of being hardy. A century or more ago 
Wire-haired Black-and-Tan Terriers were common enough 
throughout England and Wales, and it is much to the credit of 
breeders in the Principality that they have clung tenaciously to 
their own particular variety. The Welsh Terrier has individuality, 
neither resembling the Wire-haired Fox Terrier in any character- 
istics except colour, nor being merely a miniature Airedale. Prob- 
ably his coat is better than either. This, according to the standard, 
should be wiry, hard, very close, and abundant, and usually there 
is not much fault to be found with it. The colour may be either 
black-and-tan or grizzle-and-tan. The head is flat, and rather 
wider between the ears than that of a Fox Terrier. The jaw should 
be powerful, clean cut, rather deeper and more punishing than is 
usually seen in a Fox Terrier. The stop not too much defined. The 
V-shaped ears are small, not too thin, set on fairly high, and 
carried forward close to the cheek. The eyes are small, dark hazel 
in colour, and neither too deeply set nor protruding. Neck of 
moderate length and thickness, slightly arched, and sloping grace- 
fully into the shoulders. The back is short, well-ribbed up; good 
depth and moderate width of chest, and strong loins. Straight 
fronts are, of course, wanted, and cat-like feet. Altogether, a 
sturdily built dog weighing about 20 Ib. In disposition he is less 
excitable than many of the Terriers, and may be depended upon to 
make a first-class companion. 


WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIER 


The West Highland White Terrier is not a white Scottie in 
appearance, but he has a closer affinity to the Cairn, except in 
colour, which should be pure white, although it often has a creamy 
or yellowish tinge. He is strongly built for his size, which should 
be from 14 to 18 Ib. for dogs. Deep in chest and back ribs; straight 
back and powerful quarters on muscular legs. He is a combination 
of strength and activity; both these qualities being needed to 
enable them to tackle fox or otter in their rocky fastnesses. These 
Terriers were used for sporting purposes long before any attempt 
was made to exhibit them. As show dogs they were unknown until 
the present century, when the sporting kennel owned by Colonel 
Malcolm, of Poltalloch, began to be talked about. They are expert 
ratters, good for any kind of vermin, and, at the same time, 
pleasant companions. The head is of the familiar foxy type, and 
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the jaws powerful. Ears small, erect, carried tightly up, and ending 
in a sharp point. Broad or large ears are very objectionable, nor 
should they be covered with much hair. Legs are short and muscu- 
lar; the hocks bent and set well in under the body. Cow-hocks are 
objectionable. The tails, which are not docked, should be 5 or 
6 in. long, and are carried gaily without being curled over the back. 
Long tails are disliked. The outer coat is of hard hair, about 2 in. 
long, and devoid of curl. The undercoat, which resembles fur, is 
short, soft, and close. 


WHIPPET 


The Whippet is a Greyhound in miniature, and deserves to be 
popular on account of his graceful form and companionable 
manners. He is well adapted to the house, or to take part in the 
sport of dog racing, for which he has long been celebrated. His 
short, smooth coat requires no trouble, and he may be had in a 
wide variety of colours, such as black, red, white, brindle, fawn, 
blue, or mixtures of any of them. The ideal weight for the show 
dogs is 20 Ib. for bitches and 21 Ib. for dogs; height 173 in. for the 
one, and 184 in. for the other. The long and lean head is rather 
wide between the eyes, and flat at the top. The jaw powerful and 
clean cut. Eyes bright and fiery. The rose-shaped ears are small 
and fine in texture. The neck is long and muscular, elegantly 
arched, and free from throatiness. Shoulders sloping and muscular. 
Chest deep and roomy. Back broad and square, rather long, and 
slightly arched over the loins, which should be strong. Forelegs 
rather long, set well under the dog, and having a fair amount of 
bone. Hindquarters strong and broad across. Stifles well bent, 
hocks well let down. Feet round. Tail long and tapering. Coat fine 
and close. The dog is obviously built for speed. 


YORKSHIRE TERRIER 


The Show Yorkshire Terrier is a much more refined looking 
person than his relative, which is so much liked as a house pet. 
The abnormal length of coat can only be grown by dint of the 
greatest care. They are groomed daily almost from the nest, and as 
they grow older the coat is kept well oiled, the finest olive oil gener- 
ally being used. The coat hangs quite straight and evenly down 
each side, having a parting in the middle, from the nose to the end 
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of the tail. The hair should be glossy as silk. Much importance is 
attached to the colour, which should be a dark steel blue, not silver 
blue, extending from the back of the skull to the root of the tail. 
The long fall on the head is of a rich golden tan. The chest is a 
rich bright tan, and the legs are of the same shade. Puppies are 
born black and tan, the characteristic markings not beginning to 
show for several months, and a dog may be from a year to a year 
and a half old by the time he has reached his full beauty. The body 
is very compact and level on the top of the back. Legs quite 
straight and well covered with hair; feet as round as possible; tail 
docked to a medium length. Head rather small and flat, the skull 
being neither too prominent nor round, and the muzzle not too 
long. 


CHAPTERSEW.O 


FEEDING, IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 


T 1s best to consider the food of puppies first. It is taken for 

granted that the dam’s teats and abdomen, together with the 

after-parts and the underparts of the tail, have been carefully 
and very thoroughly washed a couple of days before whelping, 
using an antiseptic soap for the purpose, and washing out the 
soap equally thoroughly afterwards; the rinsing must be complete. 
If everything goes well with the whelping and the umbilical cords 
have been ligatured about 3 in. from the abdominal wall, the little 
ones will soon be taking their first meal, and from then on until 
they can see (about ten days to a fortnight) they will do nothing 
but sleep and eat. 

If, however, there is much crying and little feeding, there is some- 
thing wrong. If any. of the puppies bubble at the nose and the milk 
exudes from the nostrils, examine them for cleft palate, and should 
this be of a serious nature have the puppy destroyed; if it is only 
slight, an operation will probably save its life; should the breed 
be valuable from a sentimental or monetary standpoint, an opera- 
tion is worth while. Remember that every well-bred puppy is 
worth from £5 to £20, according to breed. Another and more com- 
mon reason for crying is that the dam’s milk does not suit the 
puppy or puppies; it may be too rich or too poor, or perhaps too 
acid or too scanty in quantity. Test the milk with blue litmus 
paper, if it is acid, the paper turns red. 

If a dose of castor oil has not been given to the dam before 
whelping, or she has not been allowed to eat the atterbirths after 
the birth of each puppy, a dose might now be administered with 
advantage, from a saltspoonful to one or even two tablespoonfuls, 
according to the size and breed of the dog. 

At about three weeks old, or from that to a month, largely 
according to the quantity and quality of the dam’s milk and the 


number of puppies in the litter, if the puppies are numerous, 
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commence a little additional diet. Throw away all stale food. The 
equivalent of bitches’ milk can be prepared as follows :— 
Mix 3 small PAC SS anos of Plasmon in 5 ounces of 
cold water. Add 3 pint of cold fresh milk. Boil slowly for 


about 2 minutes. sie stand, and when cold add 3 dessert- 
spoonfuls of fresh cream and well mix. 


Give to puppies after warming to blood heat. When feeding puppies 
with this equivalent to bitches’ milk, only a small quantity is 
necessary—for instance, one-third of the quantity that would be 
given of cows’ milk. 

Below is an analysis_of representative samples of cows’ and 
bitches’ milk :— 


Cows’ Bitches’ 
Water : : : ; : . 87.4 66.3 
Fats é : : 5 CHD 14.8 
Sugar and Soluble Salts : : : 5.0 29 
Casein and Insoluble Salts . : : 3.6 16.0 


This does not refer to milk from Jersey cows, which is rich in 
fats, nor does it apply to that of Frisians, which is much poorer 
in fats though greater in quantity; it applies, as stated, to an 
average fair sample. This being the case, the allowance of cream 
can be adjusted. Wash all feeding vessels with boiling water. Cows’ 
milk should not be given to small puppies, as three times the 
amount is necessary, and this distends the stomach after setting 
up indigestion and often results in diarrhoea and wasting. At a 
month old give blood squeezed from fresh raw meat, or scraped 
raw meat in small quantities about twice a day, increasing the 
quantity and allowing minced meat until six weeks old. If the 
puppies are strong, healthy, normal youngsters, they can be 
weaned at six weeks, when additional raw lean mutton or beef 
cut fine can be given twice daily, with three or four meals of pre- 
pared milk in quantities according to breed. Throw away all stale 
food. 

A few words might here be interpolated on defective lactation. 
When the bitch’s milk supply is defective, it can usually be cor- 
rected by giving her a stimulating diet of raw meat; this will be 
perfectly safe after the puppies are three days old, for then the 
temperature of the bitch (after the rise invariable at such times) 
will have returned to normal. The mammary glands should be 

«very gently manipulated, the massage lasting about five to ten 
minutes twice a day until the milk returns to its normal amount. 
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Encourage the bitch to drink plenty of Robinson’s Groats—gruel 
made with cows’ milk. 

If lactation is excessive and the glands become swollen and hard, 
or even painful, the milk sometimes dribbling away, gently apply 
warm salad oil, drawing away some of the milk night and morning. 
In these cases a purgative does good; castor oil is the best. Do not 
apply any liniment to the glands if it can be avoided, because of 
the puppies. In the case of excess of milk, meat must be stopped 
and dry food given, with plain water to drink until things are 
normal again. By so doing mammary abscess will be avoided, and 
the after appearance of mammary tumours prevented. 

As fat is necessary, it is important to give it in easily digestible 
form—i.e. raw beef suet given in pieces about the size of a spanish 
nut. Biscuit or meal food for young puppies should be commenced 
gradually with care and circumspection. Meat and the prepared 
milk are assimilated easily and create no stomach disturbance, but 
meals and biscuits require care when freshly introduced. Spratt’s 
Weetmeet (No. 1) varied with the same firm’s Pepsinated Puppy 
Meal are suitable; to begin with, they may be used soaked over- 
night in milk or good broth, from which the fat has been skimmed. 
Begin with a little, increasing the quantity if it suits the puppies, 
and then give it twice a day; afterwards give the biscuits quite dry, 
the change being gradual. Give raw meat cut up fine twice a day 
and the prepared milk twice a day, gradually reducing the number 
of meals, but increasing the quantity of each until the pups are 
taking three meals a day. At six months they should change to two 
meals and be taking a stronger diet. Continue to throw away all 
stale food and wash all food vessels in boiling water. Puppy 
biscuits, and large meals of meat, not now cut so fine, may be 
given, and the milk food entirely stopped; with some breeds it can 
be stopped at an earlier stage. As to the introduction of vitamins 
into puppies’ diet, especially with the large breeds, its importance 
cannot be overstressed; but it is of even greater importance to 
begin their treatment before they are born, that is to say the dam 
should be treated as soon as she is pregnant, commencing with 
irradiated ergosterol together with Kepler’s cod-liver oil and malt; 
if this latter is objected to (as it occasionally is), give Savory & 
Moore’s halibut-liver oil and malt, which has a pleasanter flavour 
and is identical in virtue with the cod-liver preparation. The 
irradiated ergosterol is not then required, as Savory & Moore’s 
preparation contains it. Dosage for irradiated ergosterol— 
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Burroughs Wellcome, one tabloid (1 milligramme) twice a day 
with a tablespoonful of the above oil and malt preparation. 

Continue this for the bitch until the puppies are weaned, then 
cease treating the bitch. Commence at once with the puppies; for 
small breeds { tabloid and a teaspoonful of the oil and malt. 
Large breed pups, + tabloid in a dessertspoonful of oil and malt 
until the pups are six months old and dentition is complete. No 
other treatment known approaches this in effectiveness. In some 
delicate puppies it may be well to continue for another month, or 
even more. 

Raw eggs are especially valuable if size is a consideration, com- 
mencing with one and increasing to four or five a day for the 
largest breeds. 

Allow leg of beef bones, sawn up into about three pieces. 
Sufficient raw meat should be left on to make gnawing worth while 
(the marrow can be scraped out and given with the food); this 
helps their teeth through and prevents them eating other things 
that are harmful, such as straw, pebbles, etc. The action of gnawing 
also increases the flow of saliva, so helping digestion; it moreover 
keeps the teeth clean, and prevents the gums from becoming 
spongy. Large veal bones make a change. Afford plenty of fresh 
air, sunshine, and liberty; if natural sunshine is not obtainable, use 
artificial sunshine lamps, which are very helpful. 

For the formation of bone also there is a variety of preparations, 
each of which is applauded by numerous breeders—Ostelin, Casol, 
Sanatogen, and Kalzo for bone being among the best. Once more 
the reader should be reminded that the dog is a carnivorous animal, 
and good English beef, raw or underdone (not frozen or chilled 
meat) is the most suitable foundation diet for all dogs. Their teeth 
are formed for it, their stomachs likewise are of limited size, as in 
all flesh eaters, and their intestines also proclaim the fact, as do 
the habits of all their wild relatives, the wolf, jackal, fox, dingo, 
and coyote. 

Do not feed your dog immediately when he comes in tired, as 
after hunting or a shoot; give him an hour’s rest, and then his 
evening meal. Do not send him out with an empty stomach; let 
him have at any rate a small meal before he starts work, though 
not enough to interfere with it. And do not forget his perpetual 
supply of fresh water. 
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DENTITION AND BONE DEVELOPMENT 


I. DENTITION 


HIs chapter is important as giving information necessary to 

owners and breeders; but it is no less important from the 

dog’s point of view, particularly as regards the instruction 
given to allow hard biscuits from puppyhood onwards for the sake 
of the teeth and gums, as well as large hard bones for gnawing; 
these, which the puppies cannot eat, also amuse them and prevent 
their eating rubbish and stones. 

Dogs, like most other mammals, have two sets of teeth. The 
first are temporary, and, from their whiteness, are often called 
the milk teeth; they are twenty-eight in number. The second set 
are permanent, and therefore not deciduous; they are forty-two 
and sometimes forty-four in number in the large breeds. 

A set of teeth consists of three different kinds. Those situated 
in the front or anterior part of the mouth are called the incisors, 
and those placed immediately behind the incisors are called the 
tusks or canines; behind these are the molars. 

Each tooth is divided into three parts. The free part, which is 
seen when looking into the mouth, is called the crown; then there 
is the neck or constricted part, which is encircled by the gum, and 
divides the crown from the fang or root, which is inserted in a 
cavity (the alveolus) in the jaw-bone. 

Each tooth is made up of three different structures. First there 
is the external, or enamel, which gives the new tooth its beautiful 
white appearance; it consists of a somewhat thin layer, and covers 
the crown of the tooth only. Immediately underneath the enamel 
is situated the ivory or dentine, of which the tooth, including the 
fang, principally consists. In the centre of the fang is a foramen, 
or small cavity, containing the pulp, consisting of a membrane, 
nerve and small blood-vessels to supply nourishment, etc., to the 
tooth. 
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The incisors, twelve in number both in the temporary and in 
the permanent set, are for distinction divided into the nippers, 
which are the two centre ones; the intermediates, those situated 
between the nippers and the corners, and the latter, which are 
placed next to the tusks. 

The crown of an incisor tooth presents three prominences—a 
middle, which is the 
strongest, and two later- 
al. On the internal sur- 
face of the tooth is 
noticed a slope, some- 
what resembling — that 
found in an ox’s or 
sheep’s tooth. The root 
is well developed, longer 
than the crown, and 
flattened on both sides. 

The tusks, four in 
number in both sets, are 
strong elongated organs, 
conical in form, and 
curved in an outward 


i 

and backward direction. om SA 
The upper fangs are the eS pha RY 
strongest, and there is a 9 CANN iN 
small space between them F 
and the corner incisor . 
teeth, in which the lower Fig. 1.—Dentition of a Dog (Canis 
tusks are situated when familiaris( x 4 )Camb. Mus.) 
the mouth iS closed. i2, second incisor; pm 1, pm i hae aoe fourth premolars; 

- c, canine; nmi 1, first molar. 
Most of the molars sae (From The Vertebrate Skeleton, by Sidney H. Reynolds, M.A., 
minate in sharp lobes, Cambridge University Press.) 
and consequently are 
well adapted for tearing and crushing. They are, as a rule, 
twenty-six in number, seven on each side of the lower jaw, and 
six on each side of the upper; but sometimes there are seven on 
each side of the upper jaw, as in the lower. It is a not uncommon 
occurrence for dogs with short faces, such as bull-dogs, spaniels, 
and pugs, to have only five upper and six lower molars. But there 


are only twelve temporary molars—three on each side of either jaw. 
A puppy, when born, has no visible teeth, though the milk ones 
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are formed and in the gums, and in some cases their outline may 
be seen through the mucous membrane. 

The milk teeth are smaller, softer, and more pointed than the 
permanent ones, and are not situated so close together. The tusks, 
too, are slightly pink in colour just above the neck, which is not 
the case with the second set. 

Puppies of different breeds vary in the time when they cut their 
teeth, those of the larger kinds cutting them earlier than small 
dogs; and though a fox terrier puppy’s teeth appear earlier than a 
toy terrier’s, yet St. Bernards have them earlier still. 

The process of dentition of the milk teeth is usually carried on 
without any trouble at all to the puppy. Such is not the case with 
respect to the cutting of the permanent ones, for it is a very com- 
men occurrence for puppies at this time to have convulsions. In 
other cases, at this period, eczema is very often troublesome, and 
this, in some instances, continues after dentition is completed. 

With regard to the cutting of the deciduous teeth, the first to 
appear, in most cases, is the middle molar on each side of the 
lower jaw. These pierce the gums, in puppies of large breeds like 
St. Bernards, about the eighteenth or nineteenth day after birth. 
Puppies, like greyhounds, retrievers, fox terriers, and others of 
similar size, do not cut these teeth until about four days later, 
whilst puppies of the toy class are often a week later still. 

About a day after the second lower molars have appeared, the 
upper incisors show themselves; the nippers and intermediates 
are the first to make their appearance. These are followed the 
next day by the upper corner incisors, and about the same time 
the lower corner incisors pass through the gums, and the tusks 
are erupted; but it often happens that all the incisors pass through 
the gums together, and the tusks at the same time, or a day or so 
later. : 

About the fourth week, the last or third lower molar, and also 
the first one, have been cut, and are fairly well up; and about two 
days later, the middle upper molar is just appearing. In a day or 
two more, the last upper molar is erupted; and a couple of days 
afterwards, the first upper molar, which is the last to be cut, makes 
Its appearance, 

By this it will be seen that large puppies, like St. Bernards, have 
a complete set of milk teeth by the fifth week. Puppies of the 
smaller breeds are, as previously stated, a few days later. 

It may here be remarked that bitch puppies invariably cut their 
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teeth rather better, and somewhat earlier, than dogs. Winter 
puppies are a little later in getting their teeth than those born in 
the spring. 

The milk teeth are seldom placed close together, and as the 
puppy grows they become still wider apart. This fact is useful in 
helping one to ascertain the age of a puppy. 

The deciduous teeth are much softer than the permanent ones, 
and when a pup is three months old, if it has had any hard food, 
the points of the tusks and incisors are worn off. 

When a puppy is about three and a half to four months old, the 
upper incisor nippers are loose, and have sometimes fallen out, 
and the permanent ones are just coming through the gums at this 
part. At the same time, the fourth upper molar, which is the fourth 
from the tusk, makes its appearance. It will be noticed that, 
though the lower temporary molars are cut before the upper ones 
the reverse is the case with the permanent teeth. In the course of 
another few days, or a week, the other upper deciduous incisors 
are shed, and the permanent ones appear in their place; then 
the lower milk incisors begin to fall out, and the new ones to make 
their appearance. About the same time the tusks are showing 
themselves through the gums. In some cases the tusks do not 
appear until all the other teeth are up. This is about the general 
order in which the teeth are cut, but there are of course exceptions, 
and in some instances the permanent tusks appear just after the 
eruption of the upper centre incisors. 

It does not always happen that the temporary teeth are shed 
before the permanent ones appear, and the latter shoot up either 
beside, in front of or behind the milk teeth. Then the latter teeth 
should always be drawn, or the permanent ones may not grow 
straight and regular. 

With regard to the permanent molars, the first to appear, as 
previously stated, is the fourth one. It makes its appearance just 
behind the last temporary molar. Before it is fully up, the fifth 
upper molar has passed through the gum. At about the same time 
the fifth, or large permanent lower molar, is appearing; this is 
quickly followed by the sixth, and this again by the seventh. About 
the same time as these two latter teeth are erupting, the temporary 
molars in the same jaw are falling out, and their places are being 
filled by permanent ones. About a week later, the first lower milk 
molar is shed and the permanent one cut; this is followed by the 
second and third ones. The corresponding teeth on each side of 
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the jaw, as, for instance, the fourth molar on the left and right 
sides, are erupted simultaneously. By the time puppies such as St. 
Bernards, mastiffs, retrievers, and others of similar size, are about 
four months old, the process of dentition is complete. Fox terriers, 
and other dogs of this size, are in some cases a fortnight later, and 
small toy dogs are often from six to eight months old, or even 
more, before the mouth is fully furnished. 

It is impossible to tell the age of a dog with any certainty after 
dentition is finished, but up to then one can judge the age to within 
a fortnight, if it is borne in mind how the teeth are erupted. After 
this time, and up to a year or eighteen months, if, together with 
the condition of the incisor teeth, whose middle prominences at this 
time show signs of wear, one takes into consideration the general 
appearance of a dog, a fair judgment as to age may be formed. 

Later, the wear of the teeth gives no good idea of the age, 
because so much depends upon the kind of food the animal eats, 
whether it is hard or soft. When a dog is fed on bread and gravy 
or meat, the teeth will show little or no signs of wear when he is 
two or three years old, while the incisor teeth of another dog of 
the same age will begin to become blunted if biscuits form the 
staple food. The teeth become still more worn if a large number of 
bones are given as a part of the diet. And again, dogs. which are 
always playing with and carrying stones often wear the incisor 
teeth right down. to the gums, and the tusks become worn in the 
course of a few years. 

As a rule, if a dog is fed on a mixed diet, such as bread and 
vegetables, soaked biscuits, etc., and not given many bones, and 
is not allowed to carry stones, then the teeth (incisors and tusks) 
preserve their shape and position until the fourth year. But by 
this time the teeth have lost their very white colour, and have 
become palish yellow. As the dog advances in years the teeth 
become still more yellow, besides becoming coated with tartar just 
above the neck of the tooth, if they have not been occasionally 
scaled. The tusks, too, now become blunted, and to some degree 
are altered in position, being inclined to take a more outward 
direction. It is, therefore, an easy matter to distinguish between an 
old and a young dog. 

The teeth of dogs that are pig-jawed, and those that are under- 
shot like bulldogs, do not, of course, wear to the same extent as 
when the incisors meet, forming an even mouth. 

When the permanent teeth come up crooked, it is a most difficult 
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thing to redirect them, especially when the tusks are at fault, and 
they are generally the offenders; for these teeth are so firmly and 
deeply fixed in the jaw-bone that it is impossible, without employ- 
ing great force, to move them, and from their conical shape it is 
almost impossible to fix a rubber band or wire to them unless a 
small niche is made in the enamel, and this damages the teeth and 
renders them liable to decay. When the tusks grow inwards so as 
to injure the palate, one may, after a great deal of trouble, fix a 
wedge made of hard wood between the two tusks of the lower jaw, 
but it always comes out within a few hours. Again, when the 
incisors, or front teeth, come up twisted or crooked, and one tries 
to turn them with forceps, the operation is seldom successful; the 
tooth is almost sure to break, as dogs’ teeth are so brittle. More 
good is to be done by pressing the erring teeth in the right direction 
with the fingers; and when they are not very badly misplaced, a 
good deal of benefit may be derived from this simple treatment. 
It should be done two or three times a day for ten minutes at a 
time. Pressure of this kind is very useful to the upper or lower 
incisor teeth in slight cases of undershot—that is, when the lower in- 
cisor teeth project in front of the upper ones; or when the upper 
incisor teeth project in front of the lower ones—called ‘pig-jaw’. 
Either of these conditions is a great drawback in a terrier; and 
some judges, who are particular and examine the mouth, will often 
put a dog back for this defect. In bad cases they are probably right 
to do so; but it is rather hard on the dog when there is only a slight 
unevenness, because it is likely he can hold just as well as one with 
an even mouth. 

There is no doubt that a pig-jaw is a much more serious mal- 
formation than one that is underhung, as it is absolutely impossible 
for a dog with a mouth like this to bite or seize his prey and hold 
it firmly. This is a very common deformity with collies and grey- 
hounds, and very ugly it looks—the former are not required to 
bite, but at the same time the condition, when very marked, should 
disqualify a dog on the show bench, for there is no doubt that it 
is hereditary. Another condition of the teeth, and one for which 
judges often put a terrier back, is canker. This is a diseased con- 
dition of the enamel, which gives the teeth a speckled appearance. 
In my opinion, canker of the teeth is not hereditary; and it is in 
nine cases out of ten the result of a dog having distemper in early 
life—that is, before the eruption or cutting of the permanent teeth. 
Another cause, however, is undoubtedly some upset in the mineral 
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balance, arising probably from an injudicious choice of foods. 
Calcium and phosphorus should be ingested in correct ratio, and 
in sufficiency. The fact that the condition seems so frequently to 
follow severe illnesses, is not unlikely due to some inability to 
assimilate the necessary minerals; or because during long periods 
of refusal to feed, calcium and phosphorus have been imbibed in 
too meagre quantities. 

Teeth when badly affected in this way are soft, and wear away 
quicker than sound ones, besides looking bad. There is nothing to 
be done in these cases, except brushing them occasionally; to 
scrape them does harm. 

Toy dogs’ teeth go wrong much quicker than those of bigger 
dogs, more especially those of Yorkshire terriers, spaniels, and 
pugs. Many a Yorkshire terrier three years old has been seen with 
half the teeth gone, and the remaining ones covered thick with 
tartar. The condition, in a great measure, is due to feeding, but 
some bad teeth are no doubt also hereditary. All dogs should have 
something hard to gnaw every day, either a hard dog-biscuit or 
bone—not game or poultry bones, of course (or cutlet or chop- 
bones, for these are more dangerous than game bones), but a good 
big bone; for small dogs a leg-of-mutton bone, and for large ones 
a marrow or some other such bone. Puppies, from the time they 
are weaned, should be given bones, as this often prevents their 
eating stones and other indigestible articles. Tartar should never 
be allowed to remain and accumulate; it irritates the gums, and 
causes them to recede, and then the teeth soon get loose. There- 
fore, in all cases where there is a disposition for tartar to collect, 
it should be scraped off from time to time. As a rule, if this is done 
about three times a year, the teeth may be kept fairly clean. Once 
the teeth are cleaned, they may be kept white if the owner will take 
the trouble to brush them daily, using some powder such as Eucryl. 
The scaling or scraping of the teeth may be done with the point of 
a penknife or an ordinary steel nail-cleaner, but one must be careful 
in using these instruments or the gums may be injured. To lessen 
the risk of doing so, it is much better to buy a proper instrument. 

Loose teeth should be removed, as they only do harm when left, 
besides causing inconvenience to the dog whilst eating. Sometimes 
it becomes necessary in very old dogs to remove all the teeth; and 
when the food is given soft, and cut up small, they appear to do 
very well without them, and their breath is certainly a good deal 
sweeter; this applies particularly to the toy breeds. 
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Occasionally an abscess forms at the root of the large upper 
molar tooth; the face swells just under the eye. The abscess, after 
a few days, generally breaks. The swelling should be fomented with 
hot boracic lotion, but to effect a cure the tooth must be removed. 
It is a difficult one to extract unless it is loose, and no amateur 
should attempt to do it. An anesthetic ought always to be given; 
the abscess then heals. 

Cutting the Tusks.—It is sometimes necessary with sheep dogs, 
dogs used for catching deer, and dogs in the habit of biting and 
fighting, to cut the tusks level with the incisor teeth. This is best 
done with a pair of strong bone or wire nippers. The operation 
apparently causes very little inconvenience or pain, for the dog is 
always ready to eat immediately afterwards. 

Tartar on the Teeth, Symptoms.—Dogs always fed on soft food 
and never having anything hard to eat, get their teeth covered with 
brown-coloured tartar early in life, even sometimes before two 
years old. If this is not from time to time removed, it continues 
to increase until at last the whole tooth becomes thickly encrusted, 
and to such an extent, in old pet dogs particularly, that the mouth 
is unable to be closed. As a result of the tartar, the gums become 
swollen, inflamed and tender; they recede from the neck of the 
teeth, which become loose. A dog with teeth in this state is always 
dribbling, and eats with difficulty, and the breath is often most 
offensive. 

Treatment: Dogs should always be encouraged to eat something 
hard daily. A piece of dog biscuit does very well; if this is refused, 
a hard bone, one that cannot be eaten, should be given to gnaw. 
This, of course, is only a preventative, and when regularly attended 
to, the teeth and gums remain good and sound for years. When 
once tartar has accumulated, nothing will remove it but scraping; 
this should be done regularly two or three times a year, and if it 
be done, and the teeth daily cleaned with an ordinary tooth-brush, 
moistened with warm water and a little of the following powder 
sprinkled on it, they will keep clean and white, and the breath 
sweet so long as the dog lives :— 


Recipe: Tooth Powder: 
Powdered Boracic Acid . ; : : 10 grains 
Camphorated Chalk : : : : 1 ounce. 
Well Mix. 


Removing the tartar from a tooth that is somewhat loose does 
not tighten it, though it preserves the tooth, and for a time often 
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prevents it becoming looser. It is impossible to remove tartar from 
a very loose tooth, and for the dog’s comfort it should be extracted 
at once. It is quite possible to have false teeth fitted in a dog’s 
mouth, but no one would have this done who knew how dogs 
loathe them. Their gums soon get hard and prove extremely 
satisfactory. It is however possible to have a dog’s tooth or teeth 
stopped if it is necessary. Dogs’ teeth are seldom the subject of 
caries, especially if reasonable care is taken of them from early 
days. 


Il. THE DEVELOPMENT OF BONE 


The importance of bone formation and substance in canine 
stock, whether intended for work or exhibition, is so great as to 
be a topic of constant interest to Masters of Foxhounds, breeders 
and exhibitors, as well as to owners of greyhounds used for cours- 
ing and racing. 

In this explanation an effort is made to examine from all aspects 
the factors mainly concerned in the growth and development of 
heavy bone. It should first of all be remembered that calcium 
(lime) is by far the chief element of bone construction, and that 
the nucleus, or vital centre, of every cell in the whole body consists 
mainly of calcium. 

The second point is that in the case of puppies all the calcium 
and phosphorus needed for the formation of their bones and tissues 
before they are born must be supplied by their dam. This is obvious, 
as no other source of supply is available. 

A third point is that the practice of mating light-boned dams 
with heavy-boned dogs for the purpose of insuring good bone in 
the offspring is only successful up to a point, because the sire is 
not capable of transmitting to his progeny his own heavy bone, 
but only a tendency to heavy bone formation. 

If the dam is light in bone, and lacks substance, the influence of 
the sire’s heavy bone tendency is largely nullified, unless the food 
of the dam during pregnancy is reinforced with additional calcium 
and phosphorus. When this is done, the puppies, as they develop, 
find plenty of mineral available for making good bone and other 
tissues. They are then able to take full advantage of the tendency 
to heavy bone inherited from the sire. It is certain that growing 
puppies cannot make good bone, no matter how heavy in bone the 
sire may be, if the necessary materials are not available. ‘Bricks 
cannot be made without straw’. Failure to recognize this vital fact 
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frequently leads to much disappointment when mating light-boned 
bitches with heavy-boned sires. For the same reason heavy-boned 
bitches frequently produce light-boned puppies. 

For the purpose of remedying this state of affairs, the attention 
of canine breeders and exhibitors may be drawn to the preparation 
known as dicalcium phosphate, which contains these two minerals 
in correct ratio. 

Apart from the influence of calcium and phosphorus upon bone 
formation in puppies, deficiency of these important elements in 
the diet of dogs, irrespective of age or sex, or an inability to utilize 
them in their ordinary food, is frequently the cause of many com- 
mon canine ailments. 

It is a well-known fact that in all disease, particularly infectious 
diseases marked by high temperatures, there is invariably a pro- 
gressive loss of calcium as the ailment proceeds on its course, so 
that by the time the convalescent stage is reached, the tissues of 
the dog have lost a great deal of their natural calcium content. 

This loss of calcium from the tissue cells makes it impossible 
for them to do their work properly, and it is for this reason that 
convalescence after severe illness is frequently very slow. This will 
be apparent to the reader when it is remembered that first of all 
the body has to supply calcium to the cells which have been de- 
pleted as a result of the illness, and at the same time supply enough 
to keep the body going day by day. 

In the canine race, with distemper as an example of excessive 
febrile disturbance, a high percentage of severe cases are followed 
by chorea, and this might conceivably be attributed to the profuse 
loss of calcium during the acute stage of infection. This weakens 
the nerve cells and so encourages the onset of chorea. 

Another indication for the use of minerals in dogs is in the treat- 
ment of skin diseases, particularly those of an eczematous type with 
raw patches as a predominant symptom (moist eczema). In the 
case of dogs of a nervous disposition, particularly if this fault has 
the effect of preventing them from doing their best in tracking or 
racing or of being at their best in the show ring, calcium is of great 
value. 


Additional Remedies 


Irradiated Ergosterol . (Burroughs Wellcome) 

Ostelin : , . (Glaxo) 

Halibut-liver oil . . for those dogs who need and 
(Savory & Moore) tolerate fats. 


CHAPTERS FOUR 


GROOMING, DOCKING, AND TRIMMING 


LL the items mentioned individually at the head of this 
chapter convey different ideas to different people, who 
approach the subject with varying outlook and degree of 

apprehension. 

Grooming is not merely the removal of dust, scurf, and loose hairs 
from a dog’s coat, nor is this the primary reason for any of the 
actions mentioned in the title of the chapter. The primary reason 
is to keep the dog’s skin and coat in that condition of health and 
comfort which will enhance his chances in the ever-continuing 
fight against contagion, indifferent health, discomfort, and real 
illness, and also to prevent the risk of one’s own dogs being a 
source of infection to others, or indeed to humankind. 

Then comes the next reason, appearance; and a most important 
one it is to the dog-lover, whose wholesome and legitimate pride 
and duty it is to see his four-legged family looking superb, in the 
pink of condition, with the coat as it should be, carrying that 
delightful bloom, with that ‘come hither’ attraction in the eye 
which is so engaging, not only to the owner, but also to those who 
may not consciously be of a very discriminating nature where dogs 
are concerned. An equally important reason why a dog’s health 
and appearance should be beyond question is its effect in the Show 
Ring. Many a good dog has lost a ticket because this has been 
lacking. What takes the eye of a judge sooner, or rivets his atten- 
tion more surely, than a gay and jaunty action combined with a 
faultlessly glossy coat? I say ‘faultlessly’ because, if the gloss is 
obtained by any means except those mentioned, it can only be by 
the use of a lubricant, which any judge worthy of the name will 
see and allow for as it deserves. The bloom must be that of health 
in the dog, and hard work and discrimination on the part of the 
owner. This cannot be secured on the day of the show. 


There are countless brushes of various kinds, combs which look 
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fierce and others which appear gentle; soaps whose name is legion, 
and whose nature, judging by the advertisements, will achieve all 
the necessities of the kennel world without work and with mar- 
vellous certitude and celerity. 

Choose a brush that does the work for which you require it; 
for the large breeds a large dandy brush, such as is used in stables, 
is reasonable in price and removes dust, scurf, loose hair, etc.; 
stimulates the skin sufficiently, and leaves the coat ready for a 
hand glove to produce the gloss. These gloves are of varying 
materials; the best may have a thumb but no fingers. The Hound 
glove strongly made is useful; some are thinner, and made of 
chamois leather, or Selvyt. There are also dusters of both kinds, 
sometimes to be preferred to gloves. Many people dislike the 
short-haired, stiff brush with crowded bristles which collects 
quantities of short hair and undercoat requiring the dexterity of a 
conjuror to remove it before the brush can be used again. 

Combs can be chosen for the various breeds, but never use a 
comb that brings away too much top or undercoat; it is dead coat 
which needs to be removed. In long-coated dogs great care is 
required in removing tangles in the hair, especially when there is 
no hair to spare at the part which requires attention, and many 
owners who are novices find that combs do too much instead of 
too little. Experience combined with observation will work won- 
ders in grooming, whether in the use of brush or comb. The use of 
the fingers in untangling knotted hair often supersedes mechani- 
cal aids. Never use a comb with too fine a mesh. If hair is badly 
matted, as is the case in the soft woolly hair of chows after neglect, 
there is nothing for it but first to try soaking the part with a pint 
of almost hot water, somewhat soapy, into which has been stirred 
a large teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, spending enough time 
and patience to allow for very thorough soaking, and after this 
massaging the matted part with thumb and fingers; this will often 
remove the trouble. Bad cases of matted hair, however, are never 
seen in properly conducted kennels. When a matted patch is 
intractable it should be removed with scissors. 

All this brushing and combing should precede washing or sham- 
pooing, when this is required. It makes the final drying and brushing 
infinitely easier; also, where their use is possible, hot-air electric 
dryers save much work and prevent many chills. When electric 
power as well as light can be obtained, this method is not expensive; 
it can also be used for heating purposes if required. It is a mistake 
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to wash dogs too often, unless they have become really dirty. Even 
washing for a show should take place three or four days before- 
hand, to allow time for the bloom of the coat to return, in the 
meantime keeping the dog in a loose-box full of soft straw for 
large dogs, or a small kennel full of soft straw for the smaller breeds. 

It is well to remember that dogs cannot bear their bath at any- 
thing like so high a temperature as can human beings; it is dis- 
tressing to them. The temperature of the bath should not be more 
than 85 degrees to 90 degrees F. The soap should be thoroughly 
rinsed out with fresh water, cooler than that of the original bath. 

Begin bathing at the hindquarters and work up to the head, 
which can best be done after the soap is rinsed out of the other 
parts. Avoid getting soap into the eyes and ears. This can be 
obviated in the latter case by dipping a wad of cotton wool into 
oil and placing it firmly in each ear before the wash. Do not omit 
to remove this afterwards. 

Never put any dog, not even the smallest, into the water to wash 
it, but stand it on a draining board and pour the water from a jug 
over the dog, so as to wet it all over; then the soap or shampoo 
to make a lather, lastly the fresh water for rinsing. Have warm 
towels ready to hand and begin drying at the head, after allowing 
the dog a good shake. 

If you want a white dog or one with white patches to look 
specially smart, and to bring up the white in a specially noticeable 
way, squeeze a blue bag in the rinsing water and you will be pleased 
with the result. 

Dry-cleaning can be done with a variety of material, prepared 
chalk powder being the most common. If the coat needs hardening, 
add powdered borax, | part to 10 parts chalk, and brush out the 
powder afterwards. Take care of the eyes and ears. Ordinary 
household whitening is also used and brushed out after. 

Dry, coarse Bran (free from dust) made quite hot in an oven, 
makes a good cleansing dry bath, if well rubbed into coat and skin. 
Thoroughly brush out with a clean brush. 

Shampoos and Spirit baths of numerous kinds are on sale every- 
where. 

Oatmeal baths are cooling to an irritated or delicate skin; water 
3 gallons, 1 ounce powdered borax, 8 tablespoonfuls of fine oat- 
meal, in which the dog should be immersed for five to ten minutes. 
To this can be added, by well rubbing into coat and skin, the yolks 
of three or four raw eggs, rinsing afterwards. For skin troubles 
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with any inclination to eczema, or to prevent the visitation of 
insects, use 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of Jeyes’ Fluid to a pail of water 
at 85 degrees to 90 degrees. 

Sulphur bath for contagious skin diseases: dissolve | oz. sulphur- 
ated potash in pail of water at about 90 degrees, keeping the dog 
immersed for five to ten minutes, and applying it to the head, but 
on no account let it enter the eyes or ears. 

Nutritional, various medicinal, and stimulating baths, also 
vapour, and air baths can be used under professional advice. 

Use only mild super-fatted soaps for the ordinary baths. Dogs’ 
skins are more sensitive than those of many human beings, 
although most folk think otherwise. These are the people who use 
strong carbolic soap which ruins good linoleum and raises blisters 
on boards. 


DOCKING AND TRIMMING, ETC. 
(With the Kennel Club Regulations relating thereto.) 


Ist January, 1949. 


The owner of a dog renders himself liable to a charge of discreditable 
conduct under Rule 17 if he shows a dog in contravention of the following 
three Regulations — 

1. No dye, colouring, darkening, bleaching or other matter may be used to 
alter or improve the markings of a dog. Dry white chalk may be used for 
cleaning, provided that it is removed from the coat before the dog enters the 
ring. No coloured powder may be applied to the coat of a dog either before 
or at a Show. 

2. No cutting, piercing, breaking by force or any kind of operation or act 
which destroys the tissue of the ears or alters the natural formation of a dog or 
any part thereof may be practised and nothing may be done calculated in the 
opinion of the Kennel Club Committee to deceive, except (a) operations 
certified to the satisfaction of the Kennel Club Committee to be necessary. 
(b) The removal of dewclaws of any breed. (c) The shortening of tails of 
the following breeds—Spaniels (except Irish Water), Airedale Terriers, 
Australian Terriers, Fox Terriers, Irish Terriers, Kerry Blue Terriers, Lake- 
land Terriers, Norwich Terriers, Sealyham Terriers, Welsh Terriers, Boxers, 
Old English Sheepdogs, Poodles, Schipperkes, Schnauzers, Miniature 
Schnauzers, Welsh Corgis (Pembroke), Griffons Bruxellois, King Charles 
Spaniels, Cavalier King Charles Spaniels, Yorkshire Terriers, Soft-Coated 
Wheaten Terriers. 

3. The setting of the teeth may not be artificially altered. 

A dog shall be disqualified from winning any award made to it at the Show 
should it be proved :— 

4. That any oil, greasy or sticky substance has been used and remains in the 
coat at the time of exhibition. 
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Any objection for the infringement of these Regulations must be made to 
the Show Secretary at his Office before the close of the Show. 
See Kennel Club Show Regulations 27 and 28. 


When adult dogs are docked for show purposes or for medical 
or surgical reasons it must be done under an anesthetic. The flap 
method is the best, and it should always be carried out by a quali- 
fied veterinary surgeon. 

Puppies should be docked when three or four days old, and the 
operation should be done with a pair of sharp scissors. The skin 
should be drawn well forward before severing the tail, then after- 
wards it slips back and well overlaps the bone. There is little if any 
bleeding; should any occur, it can easily be stopped by the appli- 
cation of a little tincture of perchloride of iron, or friar’s balsam. 
It is well after docking puppies to keep the mother away for half 
an hour or so. 

Different breeds of dogs have their tails docked at different 
lengths. The Fox Terrier should have three-fifths of his tail left; 
Irish and Airedale Terriers rather less than half. In Spaniels about 
two-fifths of the tail should be left, and in Griffons Bruxellois 
about a third. 


TRIMMING OR STRIPPING 


Trimming or Stripping for show purposes is better left to the 
trimming specialist, of whom there are quite a number spread over 
most parts of the kingdom. Proper trimming or stripping is a long, 
tedious, and continuous work, and the novice usually makes a poor 
business of it, and in those breeds which need this attention there 
is no doubt that the greater the artist the greater the dog’s chances 
in the Ring. If none of this artistry were employed, breeders would 
pay more attention to breeding-for-coat, which at the present time 
is a badly neglected part of the breeder’s duty. 

For the information of those who have time and inclination for 
trimming, the following hints are appended :-— 

After washing and thoroughly drying the dog to be trimmed, a 
block of whitening should be carefully and thoroughly rubbed in 
the dog’s coat over the whole body, head, legs, etc., being careful 
of the eyes and ears—the whitening should be rubbed in the 
direction of the natural lie of the coat. When this has been con- 
cluded, all long hairs are stripped off with thumb and index finger 
from every part of the dog’s coat. After this the block of whitening 
is again used, not in the direct line of the lie of the coat, but at an 
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angle of rather more than 45 degrees, which will bring to view any 
long hairs that may have been overlooked in the first process. This 
may if necessary be repeated a third time. 

The coat should then receive a thorough brushing, during and 
after which any stray long hairs can be removed. 

The treatment is not even now at an end, for after each day’s 
brushing a mixture of powdered whitening and borax (1 part borax 
and 3 parts whitening) should be rubbed into the coat and not 
brushed out until the next morning, when the process is repeated 
until a good uniform growth of coat has been obtained; during 
and after this time, the long hairs will be plucked out as before, 
so as to continue a level coat. The amount of ‘whisker’ or ‘beard’ 
will be allowed for as required. Dogs with a naturally hard coat 
will not require the borax. Thus you will have your dog’s coat 
continually in good condition. 


CHAPTERS IVE 
BREEDING 


(1) The Period of Gstrus (Heat) 

(2) Management of Mating 

(3) Artificial Impregnation 

(4) Remarks on Breeding 
(a) Choice of Dam. 
(b) Choice of Sire. 
(c) Care of Expectant Mother. 
(d) Foster-Mother. 
(ec) Parturition (Whelping). 
(f) Weaning and Rearing Puppies. 
(g) Exercise. 

(5) Averted Conception (So-called False Conception). 


(1) THE PERIOD OF GSTRUS (HEAT) 


CCURS normally twice a year. There are however some 

bitches in which it occurs three or even four times in 

twelve months. This abnormality is rare, and in many 
instances can be successfully treated. It has two principal causes, 
viz.: 1. Inflammation of the lining membrane of the uterus 
(Endometritis), which may attack the cervix (mouth of the womb), 
its body or its horns. 2. Ovarian disease. This in its turn may be 
inflammatory or due to growths or cysts implicating the ovaries 
or the Fallopian tubes; for simple cases without structural altera- 
tion the following remedy usually regulates the ‘trouble: 


Fluid extract Ergot : : ; ‘ errs: 
Fluid extract Hydrastis | 
Fluid extract Viburnum) 

Sig. From ten drops to a teaspoonful in water three times a day accord- 
ing to size of bitch. 


each 5 , é i! alee, 


Alternatively, a veterinary surgeon should be consulted with a 


view to instituting treatment by injections of appropriate sex 
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hormones, as success frequently attends such a line of therapy. 
If this is not successful, after the heat has definitely ceased, an 
exploratory operation is necessary to decide definitely on the 
course of action and whether the conditions warrant further surgi- 
cal interference. If the ovaries are seriously damaged by disease, 
growths, or cysts, they should be removed, and the bitch, being of 
no use for breeding, kept for a companion or sold for that purpose; 
as of course she will be sterile, this fact must be mentioned if she is 
sold. If the condition continues, the bitch will probably be sterile 
in any case. 

There is also a condition known as Pseudo-Gstrus (false heat) 
which causes a good deal of uncertainty in the minds of breeders. 
When it occurs after a bitch is mated it is advisable to have her 
mated a second time. The results then are usually satisfactory, and 
if the owner of the stud dog is informed, he will almost certainly 
agree to a second service. 

The first symptoms of cestrus are enlargement of the vulva (the 
entrance to the passage) with a redness of the part. Both enlarge- 
ment and redness continue to increase; there will usually be also 
an enlargement of the teats; indeed these sometimes show an 
increase in size before the vulva does so. There is a glairy, mucoid 
discharge which gradually changes to the consistency and colour 
of blood. When this presents itself all the tissues of the external 
parts will have arrived at their most swollen condition, and the 
discharge will be showing colour most copiously. 

The normal period of cestrus is three weeks from beginning to 
end, when the swelling has virtually disappeared, and the discharge 
ceases about the end of the second week. There is a great difference 
of view regarding the proper time to introduce the dog to the bitch, 
but the general consensus of opinion is that the mating should take 
place towards the end of the discharge or when it has ceased, for 
the reason that if copulation takes place before the full flow of the 
discharge has ceased, the seminal fluid discharged into the bitch’s 
uterus by the dog will be carried away by the discharge, and there 
is something to be said for this argument. 


(2) MANAGEMENT OF MATING 


In spite of this one must remember the fact that every bitch 
has her own physical and mental idiosyncrasies which at this 
time are all accentuated, and when these are understood 
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and acted on, the usual times and seasons are not so exactly 
observed. 

In this respect chows are most difficult, and many a bitch of this 
breed will not allow of copulation unless she is introduced to the 
dog at the exact time of her choosing, which, it may be added, is 
often by no means the time most folk would choose for her. 

The argument from the mongrel bitch, which when running in 
the street when on heat is served at no particular time of the period 
and yet inevitably proves pregnant, is stultified by the fact that she 
is continually being served, and out of her many marriages it 
would indeed be odd if one did not occur at the right time; there 
is also the very important fact that she usually has a number of 
admirers, can choose the dog she likes best, and receives him in a 
vastly different way from one that is forced on her. While on this 
part of the subject, although it is not strictly relevant, we must say 
that the reverse of the above is also a strong factor in breeding. 
Stud dogs have their likes and dislikes, and in highly bred dogs 
these are very noticeable. A certain bloodhound steadily and for- 
cibly refused to serve a bitch of his own breed until he had been 
allowed to mate with a cross-bred St. Bernard with which he had 
formed an attachment. His first family of ten were all rough-coated 
black-and-tan bloodhounds, and turned out so good that they 
were sent to an otter-hound kennel, where they received a warm 
welcome and proved a great success. 

If a bitch refuses to be mated, an examination should at once be 
made to see if the vagina and os uteri (mouth of the womb) are 
normal; a stricture may be found in the passage or at the mouth 
of the uterus. Polypi are not uncommon in the vaginal passage; 
contagious, granular growths are to be met with, more often in 
bulldogs than in any other breed. These can be handed on to the 
stud dog; hence the necessity for absolute cleanliness and careful 
examination of the more external organs of reproduction in both 
sexes. Strictures, for the most part, can be dilated; polypi can be 
removed. Contagious growths are quite another matter, and no 
mating should be allowed while they are present in either dog or 
bitch. They not only must be removed, but some time must inter- 
vene, according to the condition of the growths, before a service 
can be permitted, for two reasons: 


(1) to allow time for healing; 
(2) to see if there is any return of the growth. 
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Cartilaginous growths in the vaginal passage, oval or round, and 
not deep-seated, can be removed, but would prevent service on 
that heat. 

Injuries to sacral bones which have united imperfectly and so 
allow of a considerable projection against the vaginal wall would 
disallow service even if it could be effected, as they would occlude 
the passage for whelping. If there is nothing abnormal found in 
the bitch, she can be held while the dog mates her, but if she 
vehemently resists and struggles, it would be inadvisable to persist. 
Such matings are seldom successful, and more than once such 
bitches have died in whelping. Of course there is the possibility 
that she would stand to another dog, and if another is available he 
could be tried. 

When the stud dog is unable to ‘tie’ a bitch, he is unable to 
remain sufficiently long in position to impregnate the bitch pro- 
perly. In these cases good results are ensured by holding the dog 
in position. For this to be done successfully, a second person must 
hold the bitch by the collar, while the first, standing behind the 
dog, when he is in position, places his legs or body behind the dog’s 
hindquarters and passes his arm round the animal, taking firm 
hold of the forepart of the bitch’s thighs and keeping the dog in 
position for a quarter of an hour at least. This of course applies 
to the large breeds, but for terriers or toys the holders can sit on 
_ chairs or on the floor. 

Aphrodisiacs.—These excitants to sexual intercourse are some- 
times needed both for stud dogs and bitches. They should not be 
used unless they are really required: ‘let nature do her perfect 
work’ is good advice, but there are occasions when a sexually 
indifferent animal would benefit from a course of injections of a 
gonadotrophic hormone. Aphrodisiacs are not advised in cases of 
nervous debility arising from over-working a stud dog. The remedy 
there is adequate rest and nerve-building tonics. In no case should 
one ever use the irritant type of aphrodisiacs, e.g. cantharides. 


(3) ARTIFICIAL IMPREGNATION OR FERTILIZATION OF A BITCH 
WITH REGULATIONS OF THE KENNEL CLUB RELATING THERETO 


This is carried out when copulation cannot take place in the 
ordinary and natural way, the reason for this being generally some 
structural defect which is often found in the hind legs of either the 
male or female, more usually the former. There are also some few 

D.T.M.—6 
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dogs of both sexes who refuse to allow of copulation, which makes 
the artificial method necessary—although no reason other than 
repulsion can be observed. In these cases an examination should be 
made for vaginal malformations, growths or strictures in the 
vagina or at the mouth of the uterus. Any of these conditions need 
professional attention. Inguinal ruptures must be considered. A 
fractured sacral bone is liable partially to occlude the passage and 
would make breeding doubtful; in this case again professional 
advice is essential. Ovarian disease or enlargement or cystic con- 
ditions or displacement through injury may also be a cause of the 
bitch refusing service. In the dog’s case his testicles should be 
examined, together with his prostate gland per rectum. 

The artificial method is resorted to when there is some special 
reason why stock should be obtained from a certain sire or dam, 
either of which could not breed without using these means. If the 
proper methods are adopted there is little doubt as to the result 
proving successful, unless either the male or female is sterile. There 
are several inseminators which can be used for this purpose, but 
would only be likely to be successful in the hands of a skilful 
veterinary surgeon. 

Below is the Kennel Club’s regulation as to the progeny result- 
ing from artificial fertilization; it will at once be seen how very 
necessary this regulation is in each of its three aspects: 


*26 (g) LIABILITY OF DISQUALIFICATION 


‘The progency resulting from the artificial fertilization of a bitch, unless 
notification was sent to the Secretary of the Kennel Club at the time of the 
performance of the operation, together with a letter from the owner of the 
bitch stating that he or she had knowledge of the act, and a certificate from a 
veterinary surgeon present at the operation.’ 


(4) REMARKS ON BREEDING 


(a) The Choice of a Dam is an important factor in breeding 
sound, healthy stock, and there is a profound truth in the old adage 
‘Blood tells’. Let your sire be of perfect shape and appearance, a 
champion if you will, but your dam must possess the right blood 
(a good strain). Let her be lengthy and roomy in body, broad and 
well developed in the hindquarters, in no respect puny or delicate, 
and let her be sweet-tempered and intelligent; the same principle 
applies to bitches as the wise old farmer applied to mares, “Let her 
have the head and shoulders of a lady and the behind of a cook’. 
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If you must breed from a dam rather on the small side, and young, 
do not choose a large sire, more particularly if he be young also; 
if you do, you will, for the most part, get your pups few in number 
and large in size. These conditions for a small dam are often risky, 
especially in the small toy breeds. It is therefore of great import- 
ance, particularly in the small breeds, where small specimens are 
required, to use a sire that is noted for getting small stock and that 
is no longer young. He will get a larger number of puppies, and 
they will be smaller. 

A sweet disposition does not mean stupidity, or lack of brains. 
See that there is no bad temper in either sire or dam, but plenty of 
courage and brains in both; and you will never regret it. The 
bravest and cleverest dog the writer ever possessed was a Pekingese 
bitch, five pounds in weight and of the sweetest disposition, who 
would face anyone or anything: mice, rats, cats, or other dogs; and 
~ on two occasions, when out with the terriers in Cornwall, a 
badger. It goes without saying that, when it was found out what 
she had to deal with she was quickly picked up. Her name was 
‘Tuppence’, and she has long since gone to the shades. This tale 
is told as an illustration of how brains pay, how ‘wisdom is justi- 
fied for her children’. A sweet, clever dam will rear you a litter of 
puppies when a foolish or a bad-tempered one will let them die or 
kill them. 

A thoughtful memorizing of pedigrees is one of the most useful 
acquisitions when choosing a dam, so the breeder will always bless 
the day whereon he provides himself with a well-arranged stud- 
and pedigree-book of his own and gives himself the pleasure of 
keeping it well up to date. 

(b) Choice of Sire.—This is not so difficult a matter as it seems 
if your knowledge of pedigrees is sound. A good dog will always 
be a prize-winner if he is shown, and a prize-winner as the sire of 
your puppies will always put up the puppies’ value; and, other 
things being equal, it is a paying proposition to spend the extra 
money on the best dog there is of his particular breed; it is the 
cheapest in the end, like so many other good things. Do not, how- 
ever, be wholly guided by titles and winning of prizes, for the 
brothers of celebrated sires have been known to get just as good 
stock as the much sought-after champion; and it is in a matter like 
this that knowledge and flair (intuition, perceptiveness, discern- 
ment) enable one to make the all-important decision and fre- 
quently save money thereby. Yet remember that this brother must 
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have the required character stamped upon him, that intangible 
something, that ‘come hither’ quality which shows itself to those 
who have eyes to see. 

A stud dog who has stamped his winning qualities, not on two 
or three litters, but on litters from a large number of different 
bitches of different breeding, can be accepted as a pillar of the 
stud-book and used with confidence for a very large variety of 
bitches. Such dogs are few in number, and wise breeders will possess 
themselves of suitable bitches to obtain puppies of this strain what- 
ever the stud fee may be. 

(c) Care of the Expectant Mother.—The bitch having now been 
mated, she will be kept carefully and securely until the period of 
cestrus has passed, viz. at least three weeks from the commence- 
ment and in some few cases four weeks. Always remember that 
at such times a bitch’s heart is deceitful above all things, even when 
it is not desperately wicked, and for her to escape too soon would 
probably end in a calamity with time, money, and labourall wasted, 
to say nothing of the disappointment and chagrin. She may be 
allowed out when all external signs of oestrus have disappeared and 
she has returned to chastity and obedience. At three weeks she 
should be treated for worms. When the bitch has been mated and 
the period of cestrus has entirely disappeared, the moment has 
come to begin treating her puppies—by way of the mother—for 
prevention of rickets, with B. W. & Co’s Irradiated Ergosterol 
(one tabloid) one milligramme twice a day for the large breeds, or 
a tablespoonful twice a day of Savory & Moore’s Halibut Liver 
Oil and Vitamin Malt Extract and Irradiated Ergosterol. She will 
lead her ordinary life now for about a month. If it is a matter of 
curiosity or importance to discover if the bitch is pregnant, place’ 
her upon any flat surface convenient for the purpose; let her be 
held by a friend in whom she has confidence and who is used to 
handling her, for this will obviate struggling. When she is placed 
upon her side, gently but firmly manipulate the abdomen with the 
fingers, particularly in the region of the uterus (womb) immediately 
in front of the rim of the pelvis. As the bladder lies in this region, 
it is necessary to have that organ empty to make a successful 
examination; it should therefore not be commenced until the bitch 
has passed her urine. This may be drawn off by passing a catheter, 
but it is quite unnecessary if the bitch has been allowed to relieve 
herself, and it is a difficult operation in the bitch. You may detect 
round, smooth bodies like small eggs. Do not be in a hurry in your 
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search, but having discovered the first puppy, advance the fingers 
farther up the body until the next similar object is felt, and so on. 
It is quite impossible to be certain of the number of puppies present 
until they are born, though one can often tell to within two or 
three; if the bitch is fat it is more difficult than if she be thin. It 
must be realized that the young of the dog in the feetal state do 
not lie in the uterus itself, but in the two branches of that organ 
which are called the horns of the uterus. They lie along the abdo- 
men under the two sides of the spine in the early stages of preg- 
nancy, and descend to the floor of the abdominal cavity at a later 
date; at four weeks they have generally left their original position, 
and at six weeks they are usually at their lowest point, when they 
can often be felt to move and can sometimes be counted. The 
difficulty of arriving at any certainty is that at the most anterior 
part of the horns, where they are farthest from the pelvis, they are 
attached to the fallopian tubes and ovaries by tissues which sur- 
round them, and anchored to the superior surface of the abdominal 
cavity so that they are out of reach of sufficient digital examination 
to ensure certainty. There is not much to be gained by knowing the 
actual number of pups; if the abdomen is very large one knows 
there will be a large litter, if only moderate then a smaller litter, 
and arrangements for a foster-mother can be made accordingly. 
Large breeds have more numerous litters than small breeds, and 
foster-mothers are more necessary. 

It will have been found necessary to curtail the pregnant bitch’s 
exercise somewhat at six weeks; do not allow jumping or violent 
gambols. At seven weeks, if she be very large, her exercise must be 
given judiciously and without any boisterous companions. At 
eight weeks she will probably not feel much like frisking about; 
she needs walking out alone to avoid other dogs jumping or bump- 
ing into her. No fatigue must be allowed; remember to wash her 
abdomen and teats, as previously advised, with Cook’s three per 
cent Mercurial Soap, also the back passage and under parts of the 
tail and the surrounding hair very thoroughly, rinsing out the soap 
before drying. Let her have her bed prepared about a week before- 
hand, away from other dogs and in a cosy and quiet situation. 

The illustration shows a good form of bed for large dogs, and 
indeed for terriers—made to suit the size of dog; but for toy dogs 
or small indoor dogs open deepish baskets are suitable, which are 
not too small to cramp their movements. 

In the whelping box soft broken straw is as good as anything; 
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in the open deep baskets a cushion with a soft, thick bath towel on 
top, which should. be carried over the outside rim of the basket, 
but dipping well down in the middle upon the soft cushion to 
make a nest; the towel can be changed as often as necessary. Do 
not let strangers, however well intentioned, go anywhere in sight or 
hearing of any bitch when she once takes possession of her bed. 
This may seem exaggerated precaution, but it is merely good 
advice. 

(d) Foster-Mothers should be ordered from reliable sources and 
well in advance, so that they have their puppies slightly before 
one’s own bitch if possible. Sixty-two or sixty-three days is the 
usual time for a bitch to carry her young; some have them a day 


Fig. 2.—Whelping Box. 


or two earlier. The toy breeds often go only sixty days; some 
individual dogs go a few days over the normal period. 

To revert to the foster-mother, she should be at hand about 
a week before she is due to whelp. If she travels too near her 
accouchement, the journey may induce premature confinement, 
with disastrous results. She should have milk present in her teats 
at this time, but milk has been known not to appear until after the 
pups are born. Examine the foster-mother carefully before she is 
allowed on your premises—eyes for discharge, skin for skin dis- 
ease, general behaviour to see if she is good- or bad-tempered. If 
she is really wicked, do not keep her, but send her back at once, as 
you would if she had mange or any other skin trouble or showed 
signs of distemper (discharge from eyes or nose or cough). If your 
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establishment boasts of an isolation kennel, your foster-mother 
should go there for a day or so, and if you do not feel quite com- 
fortable about her, treat her as a suspect until you are sure of her 
well-being. The writer often kept two or three foster-mothers of 
his own as permanent members of the kennel, always mating them 
when he had bloodhound bitches mated, and was then sure of 
good-tempered, healthy foster-mothers on which he could depend. 

(e) ParturitionThe premonitory signs of parturition are as 
follows. Most bitches are anxious to make a bed prior to the event; 
they are restless, and, when they are personal friends, tell one very 
plainly that the event is imminent. There will be a glairy mucous 
discharge from the vulva—the mouth of the vagina. The milk is 
usually present in the teats beforehand; straining will soon begin, 
with some amount of panting, and generally before a puppy is 
born, a bladder-like vessel appears. This in normal conditions is 
~ the immediate forerunner of the first puppy, and generally in from 
half an hour to an hour and without much trouble the anxiously 
awaited arrival takes place. Each puppy will be enclosed in an 
envelope to which is attached the umbilical cord and the after- 
birth. The dam will normally open the membranous envelope, bite 
off the cord and eat the afterbirth; a great deal of licking and clean- 
ing up of the puppy follows, and in most normal cases by the time 
this is accomplished another puppy will be on the way. In the 
majority of cases this is a fairly correct account of what takes place; 
the large breeds often have a longer interval between each birth. 
They also have larger litters, and so even in normal parturitions 
help may have to be given, and should always be available. If the 
afterbirths are eaten, the mother will not require food, but a drink 
of milk just warm may be given between each arrival. A bitch 
should not be left from the first sign of straining until the last 
puppy has arrived. The bitches are happier when their best friend 
is at hand in their time of trouble and do not fret or worry, but get 
on with their arduous duties. The writer never had a bitch of his 
own which did not welcome help at these times, and the variety of 
his dogs has been large: bloodhounds, Airedales, fox terriers, 
cockers, French bulldogs, pekingese, and griffons. With all these 
there was only one death, and she proved to have been mated to a 
sire three times her own size. Some of the abnormal incidents of 
parturition are as follows. Even these, if attended to at once, need 
not in the majority of cases cause much apprehension. 

In maiden bitches greater care is necessary than with a more 
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experienced matron. When straining has been going on at intervals 
for any considerable time, and the water bladder has appeared and 
become ruptured, never let more than an hour pass before making 
a digital examination. First carefully wash the hands with Cook’s 
three per cent Mercurial Soap, rinsing them in warm water, and 
greasing with vaseline the index finger of the right hand, pass it into 
the vagina of the bitch to determine whether there is a puppy’s 
head in the passage. If there is, one can often help matters by 
gently passing the finger past the head, so that pressure can be 
brought to bear on the back of the head by the finger, and while 
the bitch is straining, steady firm pressure will often bring the head 
sufficiently within reach for it to be taken hold of with the left 
hand, using a dry, soft duster to prevent slipping. When the head is 
free, the forefinger can again be used to find the forelegs. Work in 
behind the shoulder and put a steady strain (not a jerk) on the 
head, when usually the rest of the body will come away easily. Free 
the head from the envelope if it is not already ruptured. If the after- 
birth does not come away and the cord is not ruptured, firmly grasp 
this with the dry duster and with steady traction you will most 
likely remove the afterbirth safely. When the bitch does not bite 
off the cord, tie this membrane tightly with sterilized silk about 4 
to } in. from the puppy’s body, and cut the membrane ¢ in. 
from the ligature. 

If the puppy cannot be removed as suggested, your veterinary 
surgeon should be called for immediately. Let him know in ad- 
vance the nature of the case and the breed of bitch, so that he may 
be prepared. The layman is advised not to use forceps in these 
cases, because of the serious dangers that ensue from improper 
use. The puppy may be a dead one, or a dead one may be present 
behind the first. If the bitch becomes exhausted, a dose or two 
of brandy and warm milk with the yolk of an egg beaten up will 
be called for, and if the straining becomes weak with this or any 
of the puppies, injections of pituitary extract are preferred to any 
of the preparations of ergot; it is less harmful and lessens the 
amount of shock. Many cases of retarded parturition can be put 
right by placing the bitch in a vehicle and taking her for a jolting 
ride. This sounds like romancing, but in quite a number of cases 
where the puppies are alive it has avoided surgical interference. The 
last resource is an operation (Cesarean section), and it is well to 
remember that procrastination and indecision are more fatal than 
most operations. 
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To-day abdominal sections, although major operations, can be 
carried out with every reasonable hope of success if they are done 
sufficiently early, before the bitch is too worn out and while she 
has enough strength in reserve to carry her through. A good sur- 
geon at such a time is indeed a godsend, and modern surgery has 
made immense strides and has saved innumerable dogs from an 
early demise and much suffering. If after parturition there is any 
doubt as to any of the afterbirths being left behind, the evidence 
of which would be a greenish putrid-smelling discharge, copious 
syringing of the uterus is called for, with a warm solution of 
glycerine, using a Higginson syringe with the long nozzle, to be 
repeated twice a day until the discharge ceases. 

(f) Weaning and Rearing Puppies.—In these days when we all 
are more or less infected with the bug of haste, we must be careful 
not to get ahead of Nature in weaning our puppies, or interfere 
with her laws. Help her, yes; and if this is done wisely all will be 
well: but if we fumble in the dark and try to hurry Nature—the 
writer nearly said ‘bully’ her—she will surely revenge herself. In 
weaning you must ‘look before you leap’. 

Puppies must be weaned by degrees, both for their own sakes 
and the dam’s, first that their digestive organs may become accus- 
tomed to the new form of food combined with the change in their 
habits; also that lactation in the dam may not be too suddenly 
stopped, so setting up trouble in her mammary glands, with its 
discomfort and subsequent danger, and frequently systemic dis- 
turbances. 

When there is a large litter, and no foster-mother, and particu- 
larly if the dam is weakly, the puppies may be taught to lap when 
about three or four weeks old, beginning with artificially prepared 
bitches’ milk, made as follows :— 


Recipe; 
Cows’ Milk : x P 15 ounces 
Plasmon . : : ; Dire 
Fresh Cream . : 5 5a ee 
Water : i : 5 - 


Directions to make: 

Mix the Plasmon into a paste with the water, then add the milk, thoroughly 
stirring. Put into an enamel saucepan and bring gradually to a boil; boil 
gently for two minutes. Set aside to cool, and when cold add the cream and 
stir well again. Sanatogen may be given with the milk as for human babies, 
especially if the puppies are weakly. 
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Never give puppies cows’ milk diluted with water, for it inter- 
feres with their digestion by over-dilation of their stomachs. To 
obtain the same results as their dam’s milk gives, much more cows’ 
milk must be taken, and as dogs have small stomachs they require 
concentrated foods. 


ANALYSIS OF BITCHES’ AND Cows’ MILK 


Cows’ Bitches’ 
Water : , : ; , Res Az 66°3 
Fats : ; : : : . 40 14:8 
Sugar and Soluble Salts. : car! 2:9 
Casein and Insoluble Salts . E 5 HS 16:0 


The analysis shows the vast difference between cows’ and bitches’ milk in 
the preponderance of fats and casein and the smaller water percentage in 
bitches’ milk, and gives adequate reasons why the concentrated milk of the 
dam suits the small stomach of the puppy. It also draws attention to the fact 
that puppies require their food little and often. 


Begin weaning the puppies when they are five to six weeks old, 
but if you see the dam bringing up semi-digested food for the 
youngsters to eat you may begin before five weeks have passed. 
It is not at all uncommon to find bitches feeding their whelps in 
this way, and on more than one occasion when watching a fox’s 
earth from a platform built in a tree (interesting but weary work), 
people have seen the vixen do the same thing with great regularity 
before she begins to bring home her tit-bits in the shape of young 
rabbits and the farmers’ young birds, either game or poultry. So 
here we speak of scraped (not minced) raw meat, because the soft 
muscle tissue is easily digested, whereas fibrous or tendonous 
tissue, even if minced, will be more difficult of digestion and some- 
time induces sickness. The minced raw beef can be given later when 
they are fit to take it. 

Reverting to raw meat, the quantities may be increased so that 
at six weeks the pups can be taking, according to breed, from a 
teaspoonful to a tablespoonful twice a day; in removing the bitch, 
she can at first be taken away during the day, returning at night; 
then she may be removed altogether if her milk has disappeared; 
if not, let her go to the pups for an hour night and morning. 

To avoid the mammary glands presenting an unsightly appear- 
ance, spirits of camphor or equal parts of methylated spirits and 
warm water applied to the glands without friction twice a day will 
heip matters, as will the discontinuance of meat for a fortnight 
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when the mother has finally left her puppies—as meat is the best 
milk producer; white fish and tripe well boiled can be given in 
addition to her biscuit food. The puppies should have at least four 
meals a day; these may alternate between raw meat, with rusks and 
broth or rusks and milk; one Spratt’s Invalid biscuit, dry, can be 
given for them to play with and nibble. At four months the meals 
can be reduced to three a day; raw or cooked meat, stale brown 
bread and milk, and according to breed the invalid biscuit or 
puppy biscuit or Bonio at night, increasing the quantity of food at 
each meal. At six months two meals a day is sufficient, and again 
the quantities will be judiciously increased. Always allow a gen- 
erous meal of meat, sometimes raw and sometimes cooked; this 
meal can be alternated with cooked sheeps’ hearts or skirts chopped 
fine, mixed with stale brown bread and with good broth poured 
over it, or Rodnim and broth—this requires more soaking. Always 
give one dry biscuit for the puppies to exercise their teeth on and 
help them through. A large non-splintering bone—leg of beef bone 
sawn up into three or four pieces for large dogs, and leg of mutton 
bones for toy dogs. Never give bones from cutlets, etc., or from 
rabbits, game, poultry, or fish. The teeth of toy dogs will last longer 
and be cleaner, and the gums remain healthy and hard, if one meal 
of hard biscuit is insisted on. Give the largest variety of biscuit 
food you can; dogs appreciate a change as much as human beings. 
The big breeds require more meat than the small, and it is astonish- 
ing how two, three, or four pounds of meat will disappear where 
the biggest breeds are concerned. Raw eggs for the big breeds in 
particular are not only useful but essential, as well as for grey- 
hounds, whether coursing or racing. It is while growing that special 
foods to stimulate growth of bone and tissues should be employed. 

Special Foods for Special Purposes.—The prevention of Averted 
Conception (see p. 94) in bitches is a matter of immense import- 
ance, first because it is a saving of six months in time, and also of 
the value of a whole litter of puppies; not to mention the dis- 
appointment and annoyance which this occasions; moreover, 
without a preventive the same thing may occur again. Therefore 
vitamins A, B, and D (present in a representative mixed diet, and 
in cod liver oil) should be given for a few weeks before the dam is 
mated and—where possible—to the sire also. Continue to ensure 
an intake of vitamins until the puppies are weaned. 

Milk and lime water are both valuable. as they supply calcium 
where a larger quantity is needed during the prenatal period, when 
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there is a great drain on the bitch’s constitution, and also during 
the time of suckling her family. The additional advantages are that 
the mother’s stamina is not subjected to nearly-so great a strain, 
and the puppies are stronger, heavier in bone, and in a much better 
condition to face life than the average puppy. All these articles 
increase lactation and prevent rickets; the expense is trifling, the 
trouble is nil, and the results are very greatly to be desired. 

A final word. Hysteria, being a neurosis, will to some extent be 
averted by the use of both of the before-mentioned articles to- 
gether with Sanatogen. The latter is especially useful in cases of 
hysteria, where the casein and sodium glycero-phosphate is called 
for. It can be given in food, in milk or broth, or if a little aniseed 
is added to the mixture it is taken freely by most dogs. Ostelin and 
irradiated ergosterol are both what they profess to be, and are 
useful in rickets and for bone formation. Therefore, we find the 
deficiencies of all these troubles are met and overcome by the aid 
of modern science. 


Averted Conception. . Vitamins 
Hysteria. 3 : . Sanatogen and change of diet 
Rickets : : ; . Cod liver oil; lime and ditto 
Dentition . . ‘ . Sanatogen; Cod liver oil 
‘ Ostelin 
Bone Formation . : : : 
Calcium and phosphorus 
Casol 


Skin and Hair-growth Fic aleg 

To carry out the treatment in all these cases in a scientific 
manner the remedies must be used with discretion, viz.: Do not 
give more than the proper doses; we all remember the story of the 
old lady who found that her medicine was doing her so much good 
that she took double doses, and eventually killed herself. 

Never forget that the dog is a carnivorous animal, and needs 
that at least half its diet should be meat, raw, and slightly 
cooked. 

(g) Exercise.—Having dealt very lengthily with food, we must 
now say a few words on exercise, which has a large share in the 
rearing of youngsters. When the writer kept bloodhounds he had 
his big exercising yard laid down with clinkers as a foundation, 
thickly covered with medium sized ashes, rolled in, and fine ashes 
(about the size of peas, with all the dust sifted out) spread on the 
top, about two or three inches thick. These also were rolled in, not 
sufficiently to present a smooth hard surface like cement, but left 
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so that when the hounds, young or old, walked upon them they 
had just enough effect upon the foot to cause them to keep their 
toes together and knuckle up both the toes and draw the whole foot 
together, which helps more than anything known to give them, 
or any other dog, the desirable cat-foot shape and to avoid the 
very undesirable splayed feet which go to pieces so quickly when 
at work, and are for this reason unpardonable on the show bench. 
It also drains well and is always dry, which is a great advantage to 
dogs of all ages and all breeds. It is easy to keep clean, to dis- 
infect and to replenish with fresh ashes as required, and is not so 
expensive as concrete; indeed, many gas-works or power stations 
give away their clinkers and charge very little for their ashes. A 
ten-ton lorry and a few men would see the business through very 
quickly, and the rolling in should not be a long or expensive matter 
provided the roller is sufficiently heavy. The puppies of toy dogs 
do not require a large exercising yard, but their limbs and loins 
need exercise for their health and development, and they should 
always be given a grass field or lawn or a rough garden where they 
cannot do harm; if in the country, a large barn is an ideal place, 
for it allows of exercise in wet and bad weather in the winter and 
is cool in the summer. The parks in London or in large provincial 
towns are admirable, but the main roads to-day necessitate a lead 
to ensure safety. The writer always exercised his small breeds, such 
as griffons, pekingese, and French bulldogs, with the terriers, fox 
and Airedale; and after a few days with adults, they all thought 
they were terriers; and all of them, including little things of four 
and five pounds weight, have been seen to go to earth in a rabbit 
warren and be as keen as the keenest, although this cannot be 
recommended for their coats and eyes, and there is risk of losing 
the tiny creatures in their love of adventure. To see a French bull- 
dog unused to country life encountering rabbits, and by force of 
example from the fox terriers, going to earth, was very amusing, 
but they all tried, and never succeeded. The big breeds need very 
little save gentle exercise in the hot weather; in the winter, how- 
ever, they can take much more, and to be kept hard, should have 
regular road exercise on single lead or couplings; for hounds a 
good stiff cob is necessary on a common or down, and a second 
kennelman to follow for stragglers. St. Bernards, mastiffs, and 
Newfoundlands will find walking exercise sufficient. 
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(5) AVERTED CONCEPTION (SO-CALLED FALSE CONCEPTION). 


Symptoms.—These are, at first, those of a normal conception; 
the bitch increases in size at the normal time until parturition is 
due, and there is usually a show of milk in the mammary glands; 
some bitches will even try to make a nest for themselves. There is 
no sign of labour-pains by way of straining, and there is a gradual 
lessening of size and a disappearance of milk from the glands if 
it has shown itself. The bitch does not seem ill or greatly incom- 
moded, although some are restless, while others behave as usual 
both at the time and afterwards. 

Cause.—The causes are various. The ovaries may be in an 
abnormal condition sufficient to cause the death of the ova at a 
comparatively early stage of their new existence; and this may 
occur even when the bitch is to all appearances well nourished, 
when the external conditions, hygiene, etc., are satisfactory and 
diet correct; this, however, is not the common cause. In nearly all 
cases of averted conception there is a lack of the necessary supply 
of the required vitamins, which, had they been present in their 
natural quantity, would have rendered the reproductive organs 
sufficiently vital, and given them their normal staying power to 
carry out the whole of the process of impregnation, as well as to 
ensure the growth of the embryo from the egg stage to the fully 
developed foetus. It will be easily understood that considerable 
stamina is necessary for any bitch to withstand the strain of this 
reproductive process; she may have enough constitutional staying 
power to live her normal life, and remain in good health and con- 
dition in ordinary circumstances, but not when the time comes for 
her to reproduce from four to fourteen specimens of her own kind 
and keep them nourished for nine weeks, the drain on her strength 
increasing automatically as the foetuses become larger each week; 
so it will be understood that those bitches which are delicate, or 
indeed those who may be said to be strong, but lack the necessary 
calcium in the cells of their body tissues to meet this emergency— 
for it is an emergency—will fail to keep alive the impregnated ova; 
the conception which has taken place is averted, and the ova die 
and become gradually absorbed. The reproductive mechanism 
has, however, received its necessary stimulus—in the majority of 
cases—enough to show the increased size in the abdomen, and in 
some cases the lacteal symptoms; these secondary conditions 
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resulting from the reflex action of the sympathetic nervous system 
which supplies the affected parts. 

Treatment.—This resolves itself into restoring the physical quali- 
ties and attributes which are absent. Science has stepped in to help 
us by providing what have been aptly named ‘Vitamins’, viz., vital 
principle, that principle on which the life of an organism is thought 
to depend; and all the vitamins are necessary for life and health. 
The one particular vitamin that is required in this case is Vitamin 
E (anti-sterility) which prevents the degeneration of the germ-cells 
of the tissues of the reproductive organs, and provides the neces- 
sary stimulus and nourishment to improve and perfect the per- 
formance of the work of the reproductive mechanism, and to carry 
it on successfully for nine weeks, as well as to supply the bitch with 
her own individual sustenance. 


CHAPTER sIX 
DISTEMPER 


PART I 


HISTORY OF THE FIGHT AGAINST DISTEMPER 


How it was conquered with the assistance of the 
FIELD Distemper Fund 


BY THE LATE SIR FREDERICK HOBDAY, F.R.C.V.S. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Field) 


utter for what modern veterinary science does nowadays for 

them; almost, if not quite, as much as the human doctor does 
for his patient; and in some respects the veterinary surgeon even 
has the advantage, for he can promote a painless end when life is 
hopeless. 

That distemper, the scourge of dogdom and of the whole kennel 
world, in which the dog owners were equally interested with their 
charges (for the amount of losses frequently spelt ruin to a kennel), 
should at last be conquered is a triumph at which everybody 
rejoices. It is particularly, too, a triumph in which the Field takes 
pride, as it was this paper, combining forces with the Veterinary 
Journal, which did so much to raise the necessary funds. 

The origin of the fund came from a request by the Editor of the 
Veterinary Journal to the late Dr. Hammond Smith (who was then 
on the Field staff), and subsequently to the late Sir Theodore Cook, 
editor of the Field, to raise monetary help through the sporting 
columns of the paper. 

Having recently had experience, through a fund placed at my 
disposal by the M.F.H. Association, of the futility of commencing 
research on any small or indefinite sum, it was decided to ask the 
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public to subscribe altogether the sum of £25,000, and the secre- 
taryship of the Organizing Committee was accepted by Mr. Moss 
Blundell, under whose tactful guidance and journalistic eloquence 
the columns of subscriptions became longer and longer every week; 
until at last, after about five years, the whole amount had arrived. 

In the meantime a number of distinguished gentlemen were 
appointed as a Council, with a small selected number as a scientific 
body of critics. Amongst the former were such well-known sport- 
ing names as that of the late Duke of Portland (chairman), the late 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Beaufort, the late Earl of 
Chesterfield, Lord Leconfield, and the late Lord Mildmay of 
Flete, Mr. E. E. Barclay, Sir Walter Fletcher, and on the Scientific 
Council, Messrs. Buxton, Douglas, Sewell, and Hobday. 

The actual scientific work was placed in the hands of the Medical 
Research Council, whose able chairman, Sir Walter Fletcher, 
F.R.S., deputed it to be carried out by Dr. Laidlaw, F.R.S., and 
Mr. Dunkin, M.R.C.V.S., a happy illustration of the value of the 
combination of the two branches of medicine (medical and veteri- 
nary) working together as a team. 

It is to these two gentlemen, combined with some subsequent 
practical additions worked out by Mr. Dalling, M.R.C.V.S., that 
the whole of the dog world and dogdom owe a debt of gratitude 
which can never be sufficiently repaid. This is the case not only 
with regard to treatment when actually infected with the disease, 
but, what is much more important, with regard to prevention; for 
in no disease is the value of prevention so much demonstrated as 
in distemper. Commencing very often so insidiously as to be 
scarcely noticeable, distemper has some resemblances in this re- 
spect to our much-dreaded human foe, influenza. In its complica- 
tions there are many analogies—for pneumonia, enteritis, and 
nervous manifestations are as much to be guarded against as 
complications of distemper in the dog, as they are to be dreaded 
as complications in human patients. 

The vaccine and the indispensable virus, which are the twin 
preventives, can only be obtained at the request either of a veteri- 
nary or a medical man. Their value as an immunizing agent is 
assurable, and the reports which have been collected from many 
thousands of patients show practically 100 per cent success. 

If a law could be passed whereby every dog had to undergo early 
treatment by these preventives, distemper could be stamped out in 
Great Britain altogether. Occasional outbreaks might subsequently 
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be spread by carriers of the contagion from other countries or 
districts, but once scheduled it would be an easy matter to keep 
the country free, provided a compulsory system of preventive 
inoculation were carried out. In this respect one must not compare 
it with such a disease as foot and mouth of cattle, as in this disease, 
although the cause of each belongs to the ultra-visible virus group, 
one attack confers no immunity against another, whereas with 
distemper, once a dog has recovered, it will not take it again. 
Other countries, especially America, have taken up the manu- 
facture of the vaccine. Messrs. Laidlaw and Dunkin also produced 
a serum whose injection in the very early stages is of considerable 
value in shortening the course of the disease, and in some instances 
in preventing an attack altogether. The use of this preparation, 
too, is of value in emergency cases where it is urgently desired to 
give dogs a temporary immunity, such as for the brief period of a 
show. The immunity figures are again said to be as high as 100 per 
cent—truly a triumph for modern veterinary science. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT SUCCESS 
(The Field Fund and Its Foundations) 


iB 15 5 (GABA 
Hon. Sec. Field Distemper Fund 


When the first Council Meeting of the Field Distemper Fund 
was held on 24th January, 1923, Viscount Goschen was in the 
Chair, and the full Council appointed to supervise and approve 
the work and purposes of the Fund consisted of the Duke of 
Beaufort (President), the Duke of Portland (Vice-President), the 
Earl of Lonsdale, the Earl of Chesterfield, Viscount Lascelles, 
Viscount Goschen, Lord Willoughby de Broke, Lord Tweed- 
mouth, Lord Southampton, Lord Stalbridge, Sir Ray Lankester, 
Sir David Bruce, Sir William Leishman, Sir Walter Fletcher, Sir 
Humphry Rolleston, Col. David Davies, Col. Lane Fox, the Hon. 
A. Holland Hibbert, Mr. Edward Barclay, Professor Charles J. 
Martin, Professor Frederick Hobday, Dr. Hammond Smith, Capt. 
H. Leeney, and Sir Theodore Cook, Editor of the Field. 

The cause which brought together a Council remarkable for its 
assemblage of the most prominent among the sportsmen of Great 
Britain, and of some of the highest scientific authorities in medi- 
cine and biology, was that of determining the cause and finding a 
means of preventing distemper among dogs. The occasion of their 
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meeting in this common cause was no less noteworthy for a singu- 
lar coincidence. The Fie/d Fund had its origin in.a suggestion made 
by the late Professor Hobday, afterwards Sir Frederick Hobday, 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, through Dr. Hammond 
Smith, to Sir Theodore Cook, that the Fie/d might assist the urgent 
need of finding a preventive of distemper by raising a fund from 
the readers of the Fie/d to investigate the disease. 

Sir Theodore replied with enthusiasm that he would appeal for 
£25,000 and could raise £15,000. In fact, though neither Sir 
Theodore Cook nor Dr. Hammond Smith lived to realize the 
complete success of the inquiry, the sum from first to last of 
£38,000 was realized by the appeal, some £14,000 coming from 
American sympathizers, as well as large donations from India and 
the Dominions, from Europe, as well as from British dog owners 
and dog lovers everywhere. From the first the appeal was specially 
directed to Masters of Hounds, Beagles, and Harriers, clubs, and 
societies connected with dogs, as well as to individual owners, 
breeders and kennels. 

At the same time that this idea was mooted, a new need had 
arisen in the scientific world. Dog distemper is a disease caused by 
a virus, which is an active and living poison (that is quite distinct 
from the germ which can be seen through a microscope) and which 
causes a large number of diseases. The virus diseases, which are 
also numerous, though not so numerous as the others, are difficult 
to examine or to combat, because the virus is invisible. It is recog- 
nized chiefly, or only, by its effects. 

In addition, it cannot be grown, as can the germs of other 
diseases, outside the body or organism in which it resides and 
exerts its poisonous influence. 

It was felt very necessary to study these virus diseases, if study 
proved possible, in an animal afflicted by one or other of them. 
The Medical Research Council of Great Britain, casting about for 
a virus disease on which to begin, chose, on the advice of Sir 
William Leishman, that of dog distemper as the most likely to lead 
to results of value. 

Thus the Field Distemper Fund al the Medical Research 
Council arrived at a similar conclusion at almost the same time, 
and the Research Council warmly welcomed the idea of assistance 
from the Field. 

By yet another coincidence the very best man to undertake the 
scientific inquiry was available in Dr. P. P. Laidlaw, F.R.S., and 
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the proof of his fitness is in the brilliance of the result which he 
achieved with the able assistance of his colleague, Major G. W. 
Dunkin, M.R.C.V.S. 

In less than nine years the results of their labours in the labora- 
tories and the kennels at Mill Hill achieved what investigations all 
over Europe had failed to do in forty. They found the true cause 
of distemper; they established, beyond peradventure, a positive 
and unfailing means of preventing it. 

The stages by which success was won have been from time to 
time recorded in the Field, so that it is unnecessary to do more 
than recapitulate them. Confirmation was early obtained that 
primary distemper is due to an invisible virus, though other organ- 
isms may be present as secondary invaders. It was shown that 
distemper in the ferret is the same disease as in the dog, and can 
be readily transmitted from one to the other. (Subsequently it was 
shown that foxes, including silver foxes, are in the same case.) 

Eventually it was found possible to produce three preparations: 
(a) Virus containing living organisms of the disease and capable of 
severely infecting a susceptible animal; (+) vaccine containing 
killed organisms of the disease; (c) anti-serum from the blood of 
an animal that has itself been made strongly immune from dis- 
temper by repeated administrations of virus. 


PERMANENT RESULTS 


It was found that a healthy animal could be given effective and 
lasting immunization against distemper by the inoculation with 
vaccine followed by inoculation with virus a fortnight later. 

The certainty of this method was proved by trials on a large 
scale with dogs under ordinary conditions, notably kennels of fox- 
hounds. Upwards of 2,000 dogs were inoculated. A survey of the 
results with the vaccine-virus method showed that in cases where 
the exposure to infection was certain, the subsequent occurrence of 
distemper among the 650 hounds belonging to 23 hunting packs 
was less than 2 in 100, and the deaths less than 1 in 100. 

Without inoculation the incidence of distemper among young 
foxhounds is almost certain, and the death rate is frequently SO in 
100, and may rise to 75 in 100. 

An interrogatory addressed by the Masters of Fox Hounds 
Association to hunts showed that the following Hunts had found 
uniformly satisfactory results from the employment of the method: 
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Avon Vale, Badminton, Old Berkshire, South Berkshire, Blankney, 
Brecon, Brocklesby, Duke of Buccleuch, Cambridgeshire, Catti- 
stock, Chiddingfold, North Cornwall, Cotswold, Croome, Der- 
went, South Dorset, Dulverton, Fernie, Garth, West Kent, Lanark 
and Renfrew, Lord Leconfield’s, Linlithgow and Stirlingshire, 
Middleton, West Norfolk, Oakley, Puckeridge, Southwold, Col. 
Spence Colby’s, Stevenstone, Taunton Vale, Tedworth, Tetcott, 
Warwickshire and North Warwickshire. 

Some of the replies to the interrogatory were not so satisfactory, 
and that fact leads us to the second development of the method, 
when it was sought to extend its employment on a generally 
accessible scale. A Government-supported institution like that of 
the laboratories of the Medical Research Council at Mill Hill is 
not fitted to supply preventives against distemper to all and sundry, 
nor is it desirable that it should be, for the scientific staff has other 
work to do. 

It became desirable, therefore, both for obtaining the fullest 
value from the preventives and to relieve the pressure on Mr. 
Laidlaw and Major Dunkin and their assistants, that the prepara- 
tion of the vaccine and virus should pass to other hands. As there 
was and could be no ‘patent’ in the preventives, it was pressingly 
desirable that their manufacture should pass into competent 
hands. 

Two well-equipped laboratories took up the manufacture of the 
preventives on a large scale, the Wellcome Research Laboratories 
under Dr. O’Brien and Mr. Dalling at Beckenham, and the Lederle 
Laboratories in the United States. To both, Dr. Laidlaw and Mr. 
Dunkin gave the benefit of their assistance, experience, and 
advice. 

It should be said here and now that this transference, and the 
attempt to manufacture the preventives on a large scale, were the 
only way in which the rising population of dogs, millions strong, 
could expect to derive benefit from them. As was to be expected, 
the attempt and the transference brought a higher percentage of 
failures in its train than occurred under the specialized laboratory 
conditions at Mill Mill. The strength of the vaccine or the virus, 
their stability and keeping qualities, all depend on the utmost 
delicacy in preparation. There was a long way to go before all the 
preparations (to which an anti-serum has been added) could be 
standardized and made uniformly trustworthy. There were failures, 
as was to be expected. 
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OVERCOMING THE FAILURES 


These failures caused considerably more stir than the success, 
and the smoke of them has not yet died down. But they were 
tackled resolutely, Dr. Laidlaw and Mr. Dunkin again coming 
forward with their help, and the manufacturing laboratories bend- 
ing their energies and knowledge to overcoming them. As a result 
of this, the second or mass attack on distemper achieved a 
success in results as notable as the first, if not as epoch-making. 
We lay stress on this because we think that the utmost credit is 
due to the manufacturing laboratory for raising the preventives 
from application on a laboratory scale to what must become 
general and universal usage. 

We may conclude by surveying the point which has been 
achieved under mass production by the Wellcome Laboratories. 
The preventives of the vaccine-virus method are being distributed 
and used on an increasing scale. It has now been extended to 
thousands of dogs (apart from those immunized by Dr. Laidlaw 
and Mr. Dunkin or under their direction) and the total of ‘com- 
plaints’ of every kind is less than | per cent. 

On the Continent, vaccine and virus are being used for pro- 
tection, as well as is serum (which is a preparation from the blood 
of an animal made immune by repeated administrations of virus). 
Denmark in particular takes a large amount. The manufacturers 
have made great advances in drying the virus so as to be able to 
dispatch it for long distances and yet be assured of its potency, 
and it has been sent experimentally to South Africa and China. 


HOW TO GET YOUR DOG TREATED 


Go to your local Veterinary Surgeon. Tell him you want your 
dog immunized against Distemper. He will obtain the necessary 
preparation from the Wellcome Laboratories and will inform you 
of his professional fee for proper administration. 

The puppy should be treated when about three months old. 

In no case can the preparation be placed in unqualified hands; 
it is very unwise to do so. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE 


Three preparations are issued for use in connection with the 
prevention or treatment of Canine Distemper, i.e. Vaccine, Virus, 
and Serum. 
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Prevention. Method 1.—The original method worked out by Dr. 
Laidlaw and Major Dunkin consisted in giving a dose of vaccine 
followed by virus about a week later. Thousands of dogs were 
immunized by this method successfully by Dr. Laidlaw and Major 
Dunkin at the Mill Hill Laboratories and by the veterinary staff at 
the Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories; results were 
highly successful. In this work a fluid suspension of virus was used. 
When the commercial issue of the material on a large scale was 
undertaken at a later date, it was found that it was impracticable 
to maintain a constant supply of efficient virus which would safely 
stand transport by post, particularly in hot weather. A small pro- 
portion of dogs immunized by this method failed to become pro- 
tected against distemper. The issue of fluid virus was withdrawn 
and replaced by dried virus, which can safely be sent by ordinary 
post. Some thousands of dogs have been immunized with vaccine 
and dried virus in England and Europe with almost complete 
absence of any undesirable effect after vaccination and with satis- 
factory protection. 

Availability of Virus.—The staff of the Wellcome Physiological 
Research Laboratories have sent many samples of virus to distant 
parts of the world and arranged for their return by ordinary post. 
Many of these samples have been potent on return, but not all, and 
at present there is no method of identifying in advance the batches 
that are likely to deteriorate. Until this difficulty can be overcome, 
dried virus is not regularly available outside Europe. 

However, a compromise of much value is to inoculate puppies 
with vaccine twice, with a month between the doses. The puppies 
are then immune for a considerable period, and if allowed to mix 
with other dogs, will come in contact with virus, while protected 
by the immunity resulting from the vaccination, and so will be- 
come permanently immune. Veterinary surgeons abroad should 
have available a stock of serum, which will be of help in the face 
of an outbreak of distemper. It will protect, for some days, dogs 
exposed to distemper, and in the case of those already infected but 
not yet ill, it will probably cause permanent immunity to develop. 

Method 2. Method 1 necessitates two visits of the veterinary 
surgeon; Method 2 calls for one visit only, when serum is injected 
on one side of the body and virus on the other. This method, also 
mtroduced by Dr. Laidlaw and Major Dunkin, has been eminently 
successful in Laboratory trials on a large scale at the Mill Hill 
Laboratories and at the Wellcome Physiological Research 
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Laboratories, but in rare instances in the field the method has 
failed. Although some veterinary surgeons have used this method 
continuously with completely satisfactory results, the method 
cannot be regarded as based on the same large and satisfactory 
experience as in the case of Method 1. 


PART II 
HISTORY AND SYMPTOMS OF DISTEMPER 


Distemper is a contagious, febrile disease. It has been desig- 
nated ‘Contagious Catarrhal Fever of the dog’ as well as “Canine 
Plague’. It is unquestionably of virus origin. But the disease, in 
its various phases, is without doubt due to more than one type of 
virus. The results of the presence of a specific infection in the 
system are such that secondary organisms find less resistance to 
their attack. It is considered by some that distemper in dogs and 
in cats is an identical disease. This contention is not correct; the 
organism of the disease is similar but not identical. The consensus 
of scientific opinion is that the distemper of cats is distinct from 
that of the dog. 

The distemper of ferrets can be prevented by using material 
made from ferrets. Laidlaw and Dunkin have prepared this, and 
have had no difficulty in completely immunizing the whole of the 
ferrets they have used in certain departments. There has been no 
work done on monkeys’ distemper at present. 

All dogs are liable to this disease, whether domesticated or wild, 
at any age, but usually not before they are about a fortnight old; 
it is a disease generally contracted in adolescence. Very few of the 
canine race escape. After complete recovery from one attack, the 
patient as a general rule is immune for the rest of his life. Instances 
have, however, been reported in which dogs have been thought to 
have contracted the disease more than once. 

Distemper is known in all civilized countries; it is also known 
in semi-barbarous countries, such as the wild parts of China and 
Tibet, and a disease answering to the same description has been 
noticed by English travellers among the native dogs of Central 
Africa. The disease is said to have been known in the time of 
Aristotle; but its first reliable recorded history in Europe dates 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, when it is reported to 
have been introduced from South America, spreading from the 
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ports of Spain over the rest of the Continent. It has always been 
recognized as a highly contagious disease. Scientific men of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy have tried experiments in con- 
veying the disease artificially from a distemper subject to a healthy 
dog with success. Amongst the principal scientists engaged in the 
study of distemper may be mentioned Trasbot, Waldinger, Dela- 
here, Blain, Renner, Karl, Trastowo, Venuta Krajewski, Laosson, 
Semmer, Rabe, Friedberger, Mathis, Marcone, Meloni, Legrain, 
Jaquot, Galli-Valerio, Pasteur, Physalix, Sir Everett Millais, Dr. 
Copeman, and Alfred Sewell, the last of whom for nearly three 
years was engaged in investigating the contagium and various 
vaccines both individually and in connection with the Lister 
Institute. Mr. Cousens was associated with him in these investiga- 
tions. They spent three years, and hundreds of pounds, but failed 
to identify the organism. They did prove, however, that it was 
ultra-microscopic and ultra-filterable. The great and epoch-making 
discovery was made by two Englishmen, Laidlaw and Dunkin, 
after the expenditure of £38,000, and nine years’ work. The proved 
results of the various researches which have been. made by the 
foregoing authorities appear to resolve themselves into the follow- 
ing: That any of the secretions from affected animals will convey 
the disease to any other that has not contracted distemper, pro- 
vided it gains admission to the system. Contagion can be conveyed 
not only directly from one animal to another, but by means of 
clothing or boots, kennels, show benches, etc., or even by means 
of a letter or a healthy dog coming from an infected kennel. The 
disease can also be transmitted by vaccination. The germ does not 
lose its virulence when exposed to any normal temperature or even 
to several degrees of frost; so Krajewski says. The germ, however, 
is materially influenced by continued dry exposure; first becoming 
much weaker, and eventually killed. The writer has repeatedly 
been successful in communicating the disease to subjects inocu- 
lated with many of the non-specific vaccines by placing them in 
contact with dogs suffering from distemper. He has treated 
numberless cases of this disease where the subjects had been 
previously inoculated by practitioners who upheld the efficacy of 
the vaccines used by them. In several cases every animal (in large 
kennels) had been carefully inoculated with the Physalix Vaccine, 
but the whole of the dogs contracted distemper when an infected 
animal was introduced into the kennels, and many of the cases, 
when developed, showed greater virulence than usual. The Field 
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Distemper Fund and the Medical Research Council have now 
solved this profoundly difficult question. 

In addition to the dog, ferrets, wolves, foxes, hyenas, and jackals 
may contract distemper. Monkeys also are liable. The domesti- 
cated and wild cat are subject to a similar distemper of their own, 
but this is not identical with that of canines, and is not com- 
municable from dog to cat or vice versa. 

Distemper is the most common of all canine diseases. It is most 
prevalent during the warm weather, which fact is probably due 
to the organisms being more easily developed and transmitted by 
a raised temperature. 

Cause.—The true, primary cause of distemper is undoubtedly a 
specific organism, which is ultra-microscopic and ultra-filterable. 
The disease is most commonly contracted either by actual contact 
with another infected animal or by the conveyance of the virus in 
some of its excretions. Secondary or predisposing causes play an 
important part in the spread of the disease. Many animals have 
the disease so slightly that it is unrecognizable except to the 
experienced eye. Among the chief predisposing causes may be 
mentioned weaning and teething, puberty, lowering of the vitality 
from various causes, such as chill, presence of worms, under- 
feeding, bad housing (badly ventilated and undrained or dirty 
kennels). At no particular time of the year is a dog exempt. It 
used to be considered that during cold, damp weather more cases 
occurred than at any other time. Owing to the largely increased 
number of shows that are now held, distemper is almost as pre- 
valent at one time as at another, although experience has shown 
that there are a larger number of cases during the warm weather 
than at any other period. Another principal predisposing cause, 
and one to which too great attention cannot be given, is the breed- 
ing and keeping of large numbers of dogs exclusively in kennels, 
the inmates leading an unnatural existence under artificial con- 
ditions, their constitutions being thereby weakened and rendered 
more susceptible and less capable of resistance to the ravages of 
the disease. Dogs kept for the sole purposes of exhibition and 
breeding, with no free, natural life, undoubtedly have less vitality 
and power of resistance than those free to come and go where they 
will. 

Non-European breeds (with only one exception known to the 
writer, viz., the Mexican Chihuahua) contract distemper in a more 
virulent form than the European. The two breeds which have an 
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undesirable pre-eminence in this respect are Japanese and Chow- 
Chows. In the former this may be attributed to many generations 
of in-breeding, and in the latter to the breed not being a purely 
domesticated one, thereby retaining many of the highly nervous 
traits of the wild animal. The Mexican Chihuahua is a very scarce 
breed even in its own country, and in England is among the rarest 
of the canine race. Madame Rosina Caselli, who owned fifteen 
specimens of this breed, held the opinion that they were altogether 
immune from distemper; but during her stay in England all the 
members of her kennel contracted the disease in a mild form, and 
all recovered. 

Symptoms.—There is probably no disease of man or beast which 
shows a greater variety of symptoms than distemper in all its 
stages. Not only are the symptoms widely different, but the course 
of the disease is more erratic than in any other canine trouble. 
Distemper may predominantly attack the alimentary tract, the 
respiratory tract, the nervous system, or all of them. 

It is seldom that an attack confines itself exclusively to any one 
of these, there being generally a combination of two or more 
forms. In fact there is generally a catarrh of all mucous mem- 
branes throughout the body. A skin affection is commonly seen in 
combination with any or all of the foregoing. Complications 
arising in this disease are very numerous. First symptoms are often 
so slight in character as to give very little evidence to the ordinary 
observer of the presence of the disease. As in the early stages there 
is always a rise in temperature (which usually drops to normal 
after a few days and before rising a second time), a clinical thermo- 
meter is of the greatest service, provided it is used regularly, so as 
to give a proper record of the succeeding phases of the disease. In 
an ordinary attack of distemper, probably the first symptoms 
noticed by the ordinary observer would be a slight dullness, 
together with loss of appetite and a gummy appearance of the 
edges of the eyelids. At this stage there is seldom a discharge from 
the eyes. The eye is sensitive to light, the nose is often dry, and the 
inside edges of the nostrils show a gummy appearance without any 
actual discharge, which latter may and generally does appear at a 
later stage. The upper, large molar teeth become furred with a 
dirty brown substance which, unlike tartar, can be easily removed 
with the finger-nail. The gums and insides of the cheeks are often 
inflamed, and the tissues sometimes seriously disintegrated. A 
soft, short, husky cough may be heard. In young puppies, pustules 
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may be noticed on the abdomen and inside the thighs; they seldom 
show themselves in adult animals. The temperature, if taken in 
the first stages of the disease, is usually two to four degrees above 
normal (which is 1014 degrees F. taken per rectum). It is common 
to find a temperature of 103 degrees or 104 degrees for the first 
forty-eight or fifty-six hours, falling after this to normal or only 
showing from half to one degree above normal, remaining in this 
condition for perhaps two or three days or more. When past the 
initial stage the more pronounced symptoms make their appear- 
ance according to the form which the disease assumes, and the 
temperature may rise again. 

Eyes.—When the eye symptoms develop, which is not always the 
case, a thin watery discharge is often noticed in addition to the 
gummy appearance of the edges of the eyelids. There is an in- 
creased sensitiveness to light, and the conjunctiva becomes 
increasingly inflamed. The discharge alters in character, first 
becoming cream-like in colour and consistency, then getting 
slightly darker in colour and of a very sticky nature, causing the 
eyelids to adhere to each other. At this stage the cornea will show 
a roughened surface (due to the presence of the pus and mucoid 
matter) which often becomes ulccrated; these ulcers may or may 
not perforate the corneal layer. If extensive perforation takes place 
a portion of the internal membrane protrudes and a staphyloma 
results. Even with the most skilful treatment this condition is 
serious, as it frequently leaves a scar on the cornea and may alter 
the shape of the anterior surface of the eye. In both this and the 
foregoing stage there will be very considerable irritation with 
consequent rubbing. In some cases the surface of the eye assumes a 
bluish opaque appearance, more or less dense; while in others the 
opacity is darker in colour—almost black. 

Numerous eye affections may result from distemper in 
addition to the foregoing, the more common being dropsy of 
the eye-ball, glaucoma, iritis (inflammation of the iris), and paraly- 
sis of the optic nerve (amaurosis) found after severe nervous 
symptoms. 

Respiratory Tract.—When the mucous lining of the nasal 
passages is affected there is first present a thin watery discharge, 
or the inner edges of the nostrils may show a slight gummy 
appearance without perceptible discharge. Gradually, as the disease 
progresses, the discharge becomes thicker and more or less profuse 
until it assumes a yellow or even bloody colour and becomes of a 
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thick, ropy, tenacious consistency. There is sneezing and also con- 
siderable irritability. The mouth and throat are generally affected, 
the gums and mucous lining of the cheeks being inflamed, the 
throat and larynx also showing severe inflammatory trouble, being 
very sore and giving rise to a very characteristic husky cough. The 
inflammation nearly always extends to the lungs, invading the lung 
tissue as well as the bronchial tubes, and producing rapid and 
sometimes difficult breathing. Sickness often accompanies the 
early stages of this form of distemper, the irritation caused by the 
cough inducing vomition. The cough is harsh and breathing is 
wheezy. If the mucus is not early removed, the lung tissue then 
becomes affected, the breathing is still more difficult, a soft, short 
cough is heard, the temperature rises, and as the pneumonia deve- 
lops so the characteristic blowing out of the cheeks is noticed. 
There is generally no appetite; the animal is dull and sits on its 
haunches, owing to the difficulty of breathing, instead of lying 
down. If not arrested at this stage, pleurisy may follow, fluid 
forming in one or both sides of the chest cavity, and death may 
ensue from consolidation of the lungs and heart failure. 

Alimentary Tract.—The mouth is inflamed, the tongue being 
white and pasty or a dirty brown colour, and the molar teeth show 
a dirty brown fur which, unlike tartar on the teeth, can be easily 
removed with the finger-nail. A puppy having distemper during 
dentition and immediately before the permanent teeth are through 
nearly always shows a loss of the white enamel, in patches, on the 
second or permanent teeth, leaving the brown dentine exposed. 
This loss of enamel leads to a strong presumption in later life that 
a dog may have had the disease. The gums also show special lesions 
in addition to their swollen and inflamed condition. They often 
bleed freely and, if not kept scrupulously clean, will ulcerate and 
even slough away in large patches, leaving the roots of the teeth 
and parts of the jaw-bones exposed. This condition renders eating 
very painful, and will probably cause the patient to refuse food. 
There is also a discharge of slimy matter from the mouth. Feetid, 
foul, sour breath is present owing to the condition of the mouth 
and stomach. Sickness arises in some cases, food being vomited 
almost as soon as administered. 

Diarrhea is one of the most frequent symptoms, and in some 
epidemics of distemper it may be the only noticeable symptom 
when the temperature is not taken. In these epidemics the diarrhoea 
continues for a week or ten days before the true nature of the 
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disease is recognized by the average dog owner, when further and 
better-known symptoms arise. If the intestinal catarrh is serious 
the motions become very liquid and frequent; there is considerable 
straining, accompanied by pain, and frequently resulting in dysen- © 
tery. In bad cases large quantities of blood are passed, the anus 
being inflamed, sore, and extremely sensitive. The motions may be 
odourless or very offensive, the latter condition being more pro- 
nounced when the disease approximates to the typhoid or enteric 
form. 

Arthritis.—This is a more unusual symptom, the painful con- 
dition of the limbs being usually attributed to rheumatism. This 
form of the disease is ushered in with very considerable pain in 
one or more of the limbs, together with a raised temperature. The 
usual symptoms do not appear until a week or ten days later. 

Eruption of the Skin.—When young puppies suffer from dis- 
temper a pustular eruption is frequently seen on the abdomen and 
flanks, as well as inside the thighs. There may be only a few isolated 
pustules in one of these positions, or the whole of this area may be 
affected with more or less continuous eruptive sores. They do not 
last any length of time—from a few days to a week is the general 
period. 

In mild attacks the above lesion is sometimes the only symptom 
noticeable, consequently the disease is present without being ~ 
recognized. On the other hand impetigo may offset an animal 
though having no connection whatever with distemper. Very 
occasionally a skin eruption appears all over the body. These 
pustular eruptions must not be confused with the skin trouble, 
which sometimes follows distemper in the adult dog, and assumes 
the form most nearly approximating to a moist eczema. The dis- 
charge from the skin is frequently very profuse, of an unmistakable 
offensive, sour odour, and causes loss of hair. The animal is greatly 
weakened by this condition, becoming very emaciated. 

Nervous System.—The nervous symptoms connected with dis- 
temper usually follow an attack. They may, however, appear 
during its course, and rarely they are the first symptoms. Perhaps 
this form is more erratic in its symptoms than any other. Animals 
appearing perfectly well may suddenly develop pronounced 
chorea; other cases develop gradually. In some cases mild or severe 
convulsions are the first symptoms, followed by inability to walk 
in a straight line, the dog invariably turning in one direction. These 
symptoms sometimes occur a considerable time after the last 
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ordinary symptoms of distemper—after the owner has considered 
the dog completely cured. They often seem to be encouraged by 
too early a return to solid food and open-air exercise. Paralysis 
of the hind quarters, or general paralysis, may follow the chorea. 
Paralysis affecting the front limbs is usually of a more serious 
nature than that affecting the hind, because of heart and lungs. 
Partial or complete paralysis of the bladder often accompanies 
loss of power in the hind limbs; and in some cases the lower bowel 
is affected, rendering the patient unable to pass a motion. It is not 
uncommon for the dog to become blind through paralysis of the 
optic nerve (amaurosis). 

A small proportion of cases lose their reason, becoming quite 
idiotic; and in cases in which the brain centres controlling the 
powers of balance are affected, the dog may fall over on to his head 
or apparently be continually trying to stand on his head. The head 
is sometimes twisted to one side, and the dog falls over on its back. 
Sometimes the loss of power occurs in the wrists or ankles (carpus 
and metacarpus); on endeavouring to use the limbs the feet 
knuckle under. 

Convulsions appear in many forms. In mild cases the lips may 
be elevated and twitch: A very slight chattering of the teeth may 
be noticed without foaming at the mouth. The body may or may 
not be convulsed in these attacks. There is no loss of conscious- 
ness. In other cases the fit is much more pronounced. There is 
champing of the jaws, foaming at the mouth, great excitement, 
barking and even screaming. The animal may make wild rushes 
if not held under control, followed by convulsions of the body and 
limbs, then loss of consciousness and rigidity of the muscles. The 
bladder and lower bowel are emptied involuntarily. The fit may 
last a very short time, the animal looking up in a wondering stare, 
or the state of coma may continue for a considerable period. If 
convulsions recur frequently and continue for any length of time 
the consequences are generally very serious: and when recovery 
takes place its progress is very much retarded. The same may be 
said in regard to chorea. When the animal recovers from distemper 
the chorea nearly always remains permanent, although in course 
of time there is generally a slight amelioration. 

Typhus.—This is known under the names of ‘Stuttgart Dis- 
temper’ and ‘German Distemper’. It is mentioned here because 
it is claimed by some authorities to be a form of distemper and due 
to the same organism which gives rise to the ordinary distemper 
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symptoms. This is not so because so-called Stuttgart is caused by 
a microbe known as leptospira canicola. It sets up a contagious 
ulcerative stomatitis and gastro-enteritis. The principal symptoms 
are sickness (more or less continuous) with great thirst, which 
generally becomes insatiable, the drinking of water only causing 
more pronounced sickness. The necrotic conditions affect the 
mucous lining of mouth, tongue, and gums. In bad cases the slimy 
fluid which is vomited is heavily stained with blood; and after 
death, ulcers have frequently been found in the stomach. Violent 
diarrhoea usually accompanies the sickness, and dysentery some- 
times accompanies the diarrhcea. The mucous lining of the cheeks 
and lips becomes very inflamed, then sore with necrotic ulcers. 
The spatulate part of the tongue sometimes sloughs off. There is a 
truly horrible odour in these cases. 

Treatment.—There is only one royal road to treatment in dis- 
temper, and that is the injection of an adequate amount (not less 
than 10 cc.) of hyper-immune distemper serum. But to be effective, 
this must be administered within three days of the first onset of 
symptoms; otherwise the virus will likely have become intra- 
cellular, and the serum prove largely useless as a cure. When given 
early enough, its power to abort any further development of the 
disease is often miraculous. Of course, prevention is far better 
than cure, and whilst preventive inoculation is now available to 
all, nobody should fail to take advantage of it. 

Apart from specific serum treatment owing to the wide variety 
of symptoms that may possibly be present in any one form of the 
disease, it is easy to realize that no general form of treatment can 
be laid down. Nevertheless, quack remedies are largely purchased 
by dog owners, who rely upon the unblushing statements made in 
highly coloured advertisements. The so-called ‘certain cures’ are 
probably accountable, in themselves, for a very large percentage 
of deaths. It is really marvellous how any person can expect any 
one remedy to cure a disease which presents symptoms as widely 
different as pneumonia, paralysis, chorea, eye troubles, jaundice, 
convulsions, enteritis, dysentery, and skin eruptions, with all their 
various complications. It would certainly be safe to assert that the 
majority of recoveries after giving these advertised nostrums are in 
spite of, and not because of, their use; or, as Sir Andrew Clark, 
M.D., was so fond of saying in this connection, ‘A triumph of 
nature over so-called science’. The late Sir William Broadbent, 
M.D., maintained that quack remedies and amateur doctoring 
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killed as many patients as did disease, and this is equally true in 
the case of dogs, and dogs suffering from distemper in particular. 
Many of the above-mentioned disease conditions are complications 
arising in consequence of invasion of a weakened body by various 
secondary organisms, and it has been found that numbers of them 
are amenable to treatment by administration of the sulpha drugs 
known popularly by the public as ‘M and B’. 

Otherwise, treatment must be purely symptomatic, that is to 
say—pneumonia or enteritis, or others, must be treated as such 
by the well-known orthodox methods. 

Nursing.—There is probably no disease which requires more 
careful, trained nursing than distemper. Recognizing its necessity, 
many establishments have undertaken the training of suitable ladies 
for this important purpose, many hospital nurses being among the 
number. The conspicuous success attending this step should lead 
to its more general adoption, and so to the amelioration of much 
suffering and the saving of many valuable lives. A trained nurse 
is, however, the essential factor; not a nurse’s uniform. As at 
present there is no recognized standard of qualification in the 
profession, care should be taken to examine the credentials of 
nurses offering themselves for these duties. 

Hygiene.—The room or building in which patients are nursed 
should be carefully chosen where choice is possible. The room 
should be light, and yet have facilities for darkening; well venti- 
lated, warm and free from draught. The contents including baskets, 
boxes, benches, rugs, blankets, coats, and bedding, require regular 
cleansing and disinfection. The floor needs special attention, as it 
should be dried after cleansing; cooking and feeding utensils 
should be kept scrupulously clean. 

Food.—It is as impossible to prescribe a detailed diet as it is to 
suggest any specific medicine; for both require constant change or 
modification as the various phases of the disease present them- 
selves. What would be permissible at one time would often prove 
fatal at another; again, two dogs of the same breed, age, and size 
may require very different feeding as well as medicine. Generally, 
it may be stated that immediately the disease shows itself (even if 
the temperature is not much raised) it is well to discontinue the 
regular meat diet, substituting well-boiled tripe or white boiled 
fish. If the temperature is above 103 degrees F., milk foods or broth 
should be substituted, the particular kind being decided by the 
condition of the patient’s stomach, intestines, and nervous system. 

D.T.M.—8 
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The individual likes and dislikes of the patient must also be taken 
into consideration. The amount of food and the number of meals 
(whether given warm or cold) must depend entirely on circum- 
stances, as also must night feeding. Feeding by nutrient enemata 
and suppositories or injections of prepared fluid (saline injections) 
under the skin are frequently prescribed. 

Feeding during Convalescence.—The diet during convalescence 
requires thought and attention, otherwise relapses may occur, 
either through giving improper food or food in improper quanti- 
ties. Indigestion, diarrhoea, convulsions, and raised temperatures 
result from errors in diet. Many cases succumb to a relapse after 
distemper through a too early return to solid food, too much meat, 
or too early outdoor exercise. 

Medicine.—As has been previously indicated, there is no specific 
drug (excluding serum), or combination of drugs, for the cure of 
distemper. The medicinal treatment depends entirely upon the 
symptoms, which, as mentioned above, are peculiarly erratic and 
often obscure. All the writer can do is to refer the reader to the 
various articles dealing with the different phases of the disease 
(see, for instance, the articles in the Dog’s Medical Dictionary on 
Bronchitis, Chorea, Convulsions, Diarrhea, Diseases of the Eyes 
and Nose, Dysentery, Enteritis, Pneumonia, and the various Skin 
Diseases)—and warn him or her once more against the dangerous 
practice of employing quack remedies or unqualified practitioners. 

Early Serum treatment is the only specific remedy. 


KENNEL CLUB SHOW REGULATIONS 
31st Jan. 1950 
(Reproduced by permission of the Kennel Club) 


1. In these Regulations ‘Committee’ shall mean the Committee of the 
Kennel Club. . 

14. Exclusion of Dogs.—The Show Committee shall have power to exclude 
or remove any dog eihieh in the opinion of the Veterinary Surgeon of the 
Show is, owing to disease, savage disposition or Bay other cause, not in a 
fit state for exhibition. 

15. Isolation of Suspicious Cases.—The Show Committee personally or by 
their authorized Manager of a Show shall provide a suitable place in which 
dogs suspected of contagious or infectious disease can be properly isclated 
from the rest of the Show. 
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16. Veterinary Examinations ——At least one qualified Veterinary Surgeon, 
or some person competent to act as a substitute, if specially permitted by the 
Committee, must be appointed to a Show other than a Sanction Show or 
Match. No dog suffering from an infectious or contagious disease shall be 
allowed to enter or remain in a Show. 

The Veterinary Surgeon, or an authorized substitute, shall : 

(a) Examine each Dog at the entrance of the Show, and if in his opinion 
the Dog exhibits any signs of infectious or contagious disease, or is 
not fit to enter the Show from any other cause, he may refuse it 
admission into the Show, and shall report to the Secretary of the 
Show the number of any Dog to which he has refused admission. 

(b) Examine any Dog during the Show if required, and if not fit to remain 
in the Show, it shall be isolated or removed forthwith, and the 
Secretary of the Show shall be notified accordingly. 

(c) Examine forthwith any Dog to which objection has been made on the 
ground of being blind, deaf, or suffering from contagious or infec- 
tious disease, or prepared for exhibition in contravention of the 
Regulations, and give his opinion in writing, signed, to the Secretary, 
before the Show closes. No dog to which objection has been made 
may leave the Show before such examination. 

17. Exhibition of Dogs suffering from Contagious or Infectious Disease.— 
No dog may be exhibited which has been exposed to the risk of any contagious 
or infectious disease during a period of six weeks prior to exhibition. If any 
dog shall be proved to be suffering at a Show from any contagious or infec- 
tious disease, the Exhibitor thereof shall be liable to pay to the Kennel Club 
such fine not exceeding £20 as the Committee shall determine. . . . 

26. Disqualification and Forfeit of Prizes.—A dog is liable to be disqualified 
from winning any award by the Committee or on objection by the Show 
Committee, subject to appeal to the Committee, if proved to have been... . 

(d) Totally blind, defective in hearing, castrated, spayed, suffering from 
an infectious or contagious disease, or prepared for exhibition in 
contravention of Regulations. . 

(k) The progeny resulting from the artificial fertilization of a bitch, unless 
notification was sent to the Secretary of the Kennel Club at the time 
of the performance of the operation, together with a letter from the 
owner of the bitch stating that he had knowledge of the act, and a 
Certificate from a Veterinary Surgeon present at the operation. 


Distemper at Shows.—With regard to the important question 
of the cause of distemper at shows, it has been attributed to: 

(1) The visitors handling one dog after another. 

(2) The examination by the Veterinary Surgeons. 

(3) The examination by the Judges. 

(4) The show rings and exercising yards, or the show ground 

itself. 

To the above might be added, thoughtless exhibitors, the show 

benches, and the persons who feed the dogs, and so on ad libitum. 
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But surely it is a patent fact, the most important fact, and one for 
which the Kennel Club has legislated in a very drastic manner, 
that exhibitors themselves are responsible, to the largest extent, for 
all the distemper which results from dog shows. If this were not 
so, how could distemper appear at all? The disease is brought into 
the shows by the exhibitors’ own dogs or the exhibitors them- 
selves; that fact is irrefutable. 

Now one of three things happens: (1) either the dog or dogs 
that bring distemper into a show are suffering from that disease; or 
(2) they have been in contact with a distemper dog or an infected 
kennel; or (3) the exhibitor has been in contact with an infected dog 
or place; or their dog boxes or baskets have had infected dogs in 
them without disinfection. 

We will now deal with the veterinary examination. Reasons (2) 
and (3) are such that no one could discover them, and reason (1) 
is a great deal more difficult to discover than the average layman 
thinks. If no symptoms show themselves, how is anyone to see 
them? If symptoms do show themselves, one knows from painful 
experience that unprincipled exhibitors would have carefully re- 
moved them before bringing their dogs to be examined, by cleans- 
ing eyes, nostrils, and teeth, and giving a soothing dose of cough 
medicine a short time before, if the dog is troubled in that way; this 
being the case, almost the only symptoms left for the much-abused 
surgeon to appreciate would be a congested condition of the eyes, 
or difficult breathing. Now both these can be seen by a trained 
observer without touching the dog, and those symptoms would be 
much more easily detected if many exhibitors were not in such 
mad haste to rush through and get it over, especially after having 
left their arrival until more or less the last moment. It is agreed 
that it should be made compulsory to disinfect the hands after 
touching any dog; this involves the wearing of thin india-rubber 
gloves and the taking of an appreciably longer time in the exami- 
nation, because the hands must be dried, or exhibitors with long- 
coated dogs such as Poms and Pekingese, Yorkshire terriers, etc., 
would complain, and the exhibitors waiting behind would com- 
plain still louder because of their waiting; moreover, it would take 
double the staff to make the veterinary examination. This, of 
course, is not an insuperable difficulty, but it is as well to make the 
position clear; the veterinary surgeon’s post is an honorary one, 
and he is content that it should be so, or he would not be there; 
but he is entitled to the consideration of exhibitors not only for 
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his sake but principally for their own. The vast majority of exhibi- 
tors would scorn to bring into a show a dog suffering from any 
contagious disease, or, if they knew it, a dog or dog-box that had 
been in contact withsuch a case, but that there are those who do so 
is a self-evident and scandalous fact. 

All Judges should have the same kind of gloves and practise the 
same disinfection after dealing with each individual dog; this again 
would double the length of time for judging. 

It would be quite impossible to prevent the public from touching 
the exhibits while our shows are arranged under present methods. 

In the Dog Show held in the Tuileries Gardens in Paris there is 
a space in front of the benches into which the public are not 
allowed, and substantial railings are put up to keep them at rather 
more than arm’s length. Probably it will be agreed that such 
arrangements—which would double the amount of space required 
—would be out of the question in this country, if only for econo- 
mic reasons. 

Let us all fervently hope that exhibitors will—regardless of the 
expense—have their dogs inoculated (see section on Distemper: 
Preventive Inoculation) and so help to stamp out their greatest 
bugbear and enemy; it is cheap at the price. It must always be 
remembered that there still remains “the street dog’, who is always 
with us, and will never receive preventive treatment; he will always 
be dangerous to those dogs not inoculated, if not by direct contact 
at least by indirect, for any discharge from a distemper dog’s eyes, 
nose or mouth trodden on in the street and brought home on the 
shoes or on a dog’s feet would be sufficient to infect any other dog 
which had not been inoculated. 

In conclusion, it should be said that the benches, fittings, and 
cages, together with feeding utensils at all shows, are very effi- 
ciently disinfected after every show. The Kennel Club demand a 
certificate to this effect. Many years ago the partitions between 
each canine exhibit were made of wire, permitting dogs to see each 
other, or bark to each other, and pass on any germs with which 
either may be affected. It was upon the suggestion of Major 
Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., some years ago, that these partitions 
were thereafter constructed of zinc sheets—a notable improvement 
from every point of view. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HYSTERIA AND ITS PREVENTION 


YSTERIA may be defined as a psycho-neurosis. The psychic 

element is the essential one, but it is difficult to define or 

delimit it. Perhaps the best conception of hysteria is 
reached by regarding the disease as a state in which the various 
normal associations of the mental, sensory, and motor centres of 
the brain are interrupted, and in which there is seen, as a con- 
sequence, an array of purely temporary deliria, accompanied by 
functional lesions of the sensory and motor tracts. This leads to 
curious mental reactions such as the emotional disorders, with 
convulsions, and more rarely paralysis of motion and sensation. 

Occurrence.—Hysteria occurs occasionally in every breed and in 
every country, and is by no means a modern disease, as is some- 
times claimed for it; it is found in adults, though mostly amongst 
young stock and adolescents, and also among half-grown puppies. 
The tendency diminishes toward middle age. 

Causes.—Many and widely divergent theories have been pro- 
pounded as to the cause of this condition, but the writer has for 
many years contended that hysteria arises directly as a result of 
some toxic substance ingested—that it is an intoxication centred in 
the bowel. Mellanby’s recent experiments give definite support to 
that view. He found that hysteria in dogs could be induced by 
feeding them on excessive quantities of agenized flour. As pro- 
bably 90 per cent of the flour used in Great Britain has gone 
through the ‘Agene’ process, it is certain that dog meals and bis- 
cuits, and household bread will contain it. 

The view is now held that if dogs consume a considerable quan- 
tity of this product, they are reduced to a condition in which 
hysteria could easily occur, and that it only needs some other 
trigger mechanism to set it off. 

Such precipitating or trigger states could be frights such as of 
fireworks, etc., excessive fatigue or sun, constipation, or peripheral 
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irritation of some kind. It is thought, too, that a deficiency of 
sugar in the blood (hypoglycemia) is another contributory 
cause. 

The Symptoms are both sensory and motor, the dog being 
suddenly seized with apprehension or fright, appears to have 
hallucinations and not know what it is doing. It may stand and 
bark loudly and stupidly, or it may rush off screaming and barking, 
knocking over obstacles which are in its way, or jumping up walls. 
It is quite unresponsive to call and does not heed its owner’s 
presence. During a convulsion there is not so much loss of con- 
sciousness as in epilepsy, nor is there such frequent loss of control 
of the sphincter muscles of the bladder and rectum, causing the 
dog to pass water or a motion unconsciously. Nevertheless, in 
some cases, there is loss of consciousness for a short time. When 
the attack is severe and the frenzy alarming and sustained, it is 
not uncommon to find the dog’s temperature raised even to 105 
or 106 degrees F. 

The whole attack may be very brief; or may continue for some 
hours unless appropriate treatment can be applied. Those who 
have seen hysteria in the dog will be able readily to distinguish it 
from the common epileptiform convulsions arising from other 
causes such as round-worm infestation, parasitic ear irritation, 
dentition, or nervous distemper, etc., etc. 

Pathology.—Hysteria, being a psycho-neurosis, has no recog- 
nizable, palpable analysis. It doubtless depends upon a faulty state 
of the functions of the higher brain centres brought about no 
doubt by a toxin circulating in the blood stream; the nutrition of 
the brain cells may be impaired in some cases, but the exact 
pathology is obscure, just as is the exact mechanism of all brain 
states. 

Treatment.—Immediate removal of patient and of those dogs 
affected by the patient. As soon as the first case appears in a 
kennel, there is a strong tendency for other dogs (through sheer 
mimicry and perhaps some pre-disposition) to commence to show 
much the same symptoms. These cases should be isolated, and if 
possible placed out of hearing as well as sight; when they are 
placed in quiet, cool, comfortable quarters and suitable remedies 
are administered, there is usually an almost immediate response to 
treatment, which, however, is of a somewhat protracted nature. 
There should be absolute quiet and rest, complete abstention from 
work or exercise at the beginning of treatment and very gradual 
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return to either exercise or work. The first remedy is to administer 
a full dose of chloretone (2 to 10 grains) although no attempt 
should be made to give anything by mouth unless the dog is fully 
conscious and able to swallow. Should it be not so, then a veteri- 
nary surgeon should be employed to give an intraperitoneal 
injection of a barbiturate drug. Morphine given subcutaneously 
has not been found of much value. The repetition of the chloretone 
in size and frequency of dose will be decided entirely by the severity 
of the symptoms, but as soon as these are under good control 
medicinal doses of Belladonna may be given for perhaps a week, 
and sometimes for a fortnight, even if no abnormal symptoms 
are present. 

Where there is great frenzy and a high temperature it is as well 
to apply ice-cold water to the top of the head and the back of the 
neck, and at the same time try to get the dog to take from 24 to 
10 grains of aspirin as a tablet or a powder. 

So much for the immediate treatment; but for the prevention 
of recurrence, the following may be done: As soon as possible 
administer a sharp purgative (aloes, grey powder, castor oil, etc.) 
to empty the alimentary tract of all deleterious matter from which 
the attack has arisen. 

Place the dog in a partially darkened, cool and quiet kennel or 
room; feed for a time on boiled fish, milky foods or Benger’s food, 
and later change to stewed mutton or boiled tripe; and finally back 
to red meat, omitting all biscuit, bread, or other foods containing 
flour. If biscuits are later resumed, it is well to change the make, 
and give less of them—if we accept Mellanby’s theory that 
agenized flour is the root cause of the disease. 

Some practitioners have found the administration of calcium 
salts (especially calcium chloride) of great help in prevention; others 
place great faith in vitamin B,. Fat of some kind should be present 
in the daily food, such as small pieces of chopped suet. 


CHAPTERS BIGHT 


NURSING 


ART of the contents of this chapter has appeared in The 

Dog’s Medical Dictionary, but the subject is of such vital 

importance in illness that it is being incorporated in this 
book also. 

First, on the subject of nurses, it should be explained to those 
who have recently joined the ranks of dog breeders and exhibitors 
that it is generally realized that women are far more suited to the 
profession of nursing than are men. Mr. F. Cousens, M.R.C.V.S., 
made the first attempt at training women nurses for dogs in this 
or any. other country. The results in his practice were remarkably 
good, and repaid all the trouble and care taken; since that time 
hundreds of young ladies have been trained by other veterinary 
surgeons; in most cases much to their benefit, and certainly to the 
lasting advantage of their patients. 

The first point to be considered in nursing a sick dog is that of 
proper quarters for the patient to live in, for in no case of serious 
illness should he be allowed to run loose about a house or out of 
doors, when and how he likes. If he is a house-dog, he should be 
put into a roomy, well-ventilated apartment, free from draughts; 
the carpet can be removed and newspapers put down, as it is easy 
to change these frequently and they are inexpensive. The tem- 
perature should be kept at not less than 60 degrees F., for some 
cases higher—for jaundice at not less than 70 degrees F.—more 
fresh air in hot summer weather and a ventilated blind for the 
prevention of heat and glare (green should be chosen). In winter 
artificial heating is necessary, an open fire being the best, as it 
ensures better ventilation. A strong fire-guard is necessary. Gas 
fires should be avoided where possible. Paraffin stoves are good, 
and the smell of paraffin is not harmful, but care must be taken to 
purchase those stoves which will give at least twelve hours’ heat 
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placed that it cannot be turned over or otherwise harm the patient. 
Where electricity is available and power laid on, electric stoves 
give least trouble and are cleanest, but they should be fixed in a 
fire-place to allow for proper ventilation, or the air becomes 
vitiated. 

With dogs that are in the habit of living in outdoor kennels it 
is different; but even with these, dry, airy, well-lighted and venti- 
lated quarters, free from draughts, are absolutely necessary if the 
patient is to have a fair chance, and the temperature should not be 
lower than 55 degrees, perferably 60 degrees F., for ordinary cases 
of illness, and sometimes higher. 

Those owners who have a hospital away from the kennels are 
at a great advantage. At a pinch a loose box, provided there is no 
horse in the stable, makes an excellent little hospital. It must be 
dry, well lighted, well ventilated and properly drained, free from 
the smell of ammonia; a bench must be provided several inches 
from the ground, and arrangements made for heating if the weather 
is bad. 

If it is at all possible, sick dogs should always be kept separate; 
it is a serious mistake to overcrowd, from every point of view. As 
to the nurse herself, she is worse than useless if she does not love 
dogs; her price is above rubies if she does, and if she combines 
with her love knowledge of her subject and the necessary experi- 
ence in using her knowledge. The greatest virtue a nurse can 
possess is considered to be that of carrying out her doctor’s instruc- 
tions. Her powers of observation should be unlimited, and her 
intelligent use of those powers should correspond. We are told 
that love is blind, and in one respect this should be true, but the 
love of a nurse for her work and her patient renders her observant 
rather than blind. 

Diet for Patients.—When nursing sick dogs, food is of the ut- 
most importance, and it is much better to get the dog to eat some- 
thing by himself than to have food poured down his throat. Food 
eaten voluntarily does more good and is less worrying to the 
patient, and means less anxiety and work for the nurse, for one 
has to feed with a spoon or feeding-cup. It is necessary to give 
nourishment frequently, whereas when taken voluntarily, more, 
as a rule, is taken at a time, thus necessitating less frequent admini- 
stration. The best meat-tea is made with equal parts of beef, veal, 
and mutton—say half a pound of each—cut up into cubes, then 
simmered, or slowly stewed, in an earthenware jar with stopper, 
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in a saucepan for about three hours in a pint of water. This is 
strained and given either cold or warm as the dog prefers, without 
salt. 

Jelly made from stewed rabbit is very nourishing, and dogs as a 
rule are very fond of it, and will often take it when everything else 
is refused. It should be made as follows: the whole rabbit should be 
cut in small pieces, including the liver; the leg-bones cracked, the 
head split open. The whole is then gently stewed in a pint of water 
for some hours; then strained off and set aside to cool. As this is 
strong it is only given in small quantities, either cold or warm as 
the dog prefers, and without salt. 

Fish boiled in milk makes a capital fish soup. Use plaice with 
the bones, stewed gently in milk for some time, then strained off; 
give the soup warm to drink. Boiled white fish (plaice free from 
bones is best) with very well boiled rice makes a change if the 
patient will touch fish, or white fish alone—boiled—can be given: 
these are all correct if the patient has developed a temperature and 
will feed himself. 

Sheep’s brains boiled in milk is nourishing and makes a temp- 
ting food; it is a little relaxing. Calves’ or sheeps’ sweetbreads, also 
boiled, or even grilled (not fried) are both nourishing and tempting 
and easily digested. Chickens’ livers grilled or toasted (not fried), 
or tripe boiled to a jelly, make a tempting change for convalescents 
when the appetite is bad. Milk is, of course, one of the best and 
most nourishing diets, and is generally easy to digest; to make it 
more so, it can easily be pepsinated with Fairchild’s Peptonizing 
Powders. The white of one egg beaten into a small cup of tepid 
milk, or Plasmon and milk, may be given, but not to dogs with 
high temperatures. 

Sanatogen in milk or chicken broth is easily retained and appre- 
ciated, especially during convalescence. Benger’s Food, being 
partially digested, is called for when the stomach is in an irritable 
state and there is any difficulty in retaining food. Brand’s Essence 
of Beef or Chicken Jelly, which can be obtained peptonized if 
required, are stimulating and appreciated; these are also useful 
when the stomach is irritable. As they are of a sticky nature, the 
mouth and lips should be swabbed, after eating, with cotton wool 
soaked in cold water. This is refreshing and comforting to the 
patient, and prevents the sour unpleasant odour which otherwise 
ensues, if the teeth are in an unhealthy condition. Make the water 
just a light purple with Condy’s Fluid; dogs do not object to this. 
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If the stomach will not retain food, nourishment can be given 
per rectum; it is astonishing how long a patient can be kept going, 
and fairly strong, by rectal feeding. Any of the foregoing foods 
may be used for this purpose, particularly if pepsinated. 

All nutrient enemas must be given just more than warm, and 
passed into the bowel slowly and with care, not to excite the 
expulsion of the food material. The dog’s hindquarters should be 
raised immediately after the injection, and the tail gently but firmly 
held over the anus for a minute or two, until the fluid has passed 
from the rectum into a higher part of the bowel. 

Suppositories are also of great use when fluids are not called for. 
Burroughs Wellcome’s peptonized beef suppositories are made in 
three sizes, and could be given alternately with liquid food, or as 
required; these should be repeated every three to four hours. 

Another method of giving liquid food is by saline and glucose 
injections under the skin of the ribs, from a quarter pint to a pint or 
more according to size and age of the different breeds, and accord- 
ing to the veterinary surgeon’s directions. They are a good stimu- 
lant and restorative, and are often of great use after a major 
operation with much loss of blood. These are repeated as and when 
required. Injections of Pituitary Gland Extract are also useful, after 
operations, to avoid shock. 

When the stomach rejects everything and the bowel expels with 
much the same persistence, give a capsule of from | to 5 grains of 
chloretone (according to size and age of breed). This generally 
takes some little time—an hour or more—to act, and it makes 
some dogs drowsy, but is not risky. When it has had time to act, 
the stomach will retain invalid’s food quite well. Half to 2 grains 
of benzocaine in capsule is also very useful. 

Raw meat beef tea is made by soaking, for two hours, half a 
pound of scraped raw lean meat (beef) in half a pint of cold water. 
It is then placed in front of a fire to warm gently, and strained 
through a coarse tea-cloth or strong muslin; or the juice may be 
obtained by using a meat-squeezing machine—this requires to be 
cleaned with boiling water after every using. The blood is very 
nourishing, easily digested and retained; dogs are fond of it, and 
will usually take it voluntarily when refusing other foods. 

An excellent combined food for ill dogs, when weak or con- 
valescent, is made as follows :— 

To a breakfast cup of milk, thickened with Benger’s Food, add 
the white of a raw egg, a large teaspoonful of Invalid Bovril and a 
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dessertspoonful of brandy; of this give from one to six tablespoon- 
fuls every two or three hours, alternately with blood squeezed from 
raw beef; or beef tea, according to size and age. 

Spratt’s Invalid Food is useful, mixed either with milk or soup; 
this contains no meat, but that can be added if required. The same 
food can be obtained in the form of biscuits, and as these are crisp 
and not too hard, small dogs can eat them. 

Freeman’s Digestive Rusks are also excellent. They should be 
used dry, so that they ensure mastication, which assists digestion 
by increased flow of saliva, cleans the teeth, and hardens the gums. 
In addition to washing out the mouth and teeth and cleaning the 
lips with weak solution of Condy’s Fluid after every meal, the 
anus and prepuce should be cleansed once a day, and the eyes kept 
free from discharge with weak boracic acid lotion. This is very 
important. The room or kennel, as well as the patient, requires 
frequent attention as regards not only ventilation, but also freedom 
from dust and dirt; and not least, do not make the air of the sick- 
room stuffy and unbearable with strong disinfectants. The floor of 
a room should be covered with newspapers after the carpets are 
removed; these are easily changed when necessary, and the dirty 
ones burned. It is frequently important to avoid any outdoor 
exercise during some of the serious illnesses, but if you have a 
patient that absolutely refuses to make himself comfortable 
indoors, rather than distress him, let him out in a sheltered place 
to do what is necessary. It isbest then to put on a coat, and if the 
lungs are affected a muzzle can be worn which has some thick 
flannel sewn right over the end to act as a respirator. A glycerine 
suppository can be used, or an enema of warm water and glycerine 
(1 in 10), and if permissible a dose of aperient medicine has the 
desired effect. One can put down a mat or piece of carpet on which 
some other dog has urinated, and for this purpose it acts like a 
charm. 

Do not fidget an Invalid.—Do what is necessary quietly, gently, 
and quickly, and then leave him alone; no glaring lights and no 
suffocating heat. 

Use of Thermometer.—Where it is called for, take the dog’s 
temperature three times a day after vaselining the instrument, at 
regular hours and record it on a chart: also respirations, and pulse, 
per minute. The veterinary surgeon will find these details extremely 
important in indicated cases. Use a coat of flannel or gamgee wool 
when required, or a coat carried right forward to cover the whole 
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of the chest cavity, beginning at the collar, with holes cut for the 
front legs. 


Important points to remember 

Dry, well-ventilated, light quarters, at a proper temperature. 

. Cleanliness of patient. 

Cleanliness of surroundings. 

. Cleanliness of everything used for the patient. 

. Cleanliness of nurse. 

. Do not fidget the patient; give food and medicine at regular 
stated times. 

7. Keep the body warm, but the air the dog breathes fresh and 

cool. Fresh air never kills, but foul air often does. 
8. No draughts. 
9. Quiet, gentleness, patience, firmness. 


DnB WN 


The best kind of bed for a small dog when nursed in a room is 
a basket with a cushion in it, covered with a white cloth or towel 
which should be changed every twenty-four hours. For a kennel 
or loose-box a bench should be supplied, raised several inches from 
the ground, long and wide enough for the patient to extend him- 
self. Soft straw makes good bedding, or soft chaff-sacks filled with 
soft straw make a good and cheap bed. The latter can be changed 
frequently, and the sacks washed and thoroughly dried. 

In surgical cases, cleanliness is of even more importance, if that 
were possible, than in medical cases, and the patient should be 
kept under similar conditions. In these cases it is important to take 
the temperature at least twice a day, for a rise in temperature 
indicates the formation of pus, and the surgeon’s attention is 
required. Once again let us repeat that the dog’s normal tempera- 
ture is in the near vicinity of 101 degrees F. 

Unless contra-indicated or otherwise directed, always keep an 
easily available vessel filled with fresh clean water for drinking. 
Clean bandages and dressing should be used every time a wound 
is dressed. The bandages which are removed should be washed in 
some mild disinfectant such as weak Jeyes’ Fluid, thoroughly 
rinsed, dried, and ironed, then rolled up ready for use again; the 
old dressings should be burned. Bitches with young puppies require 
for the first week at least, as careful nursing as any other invalid, 
and for the first week it is well to take the temperature daily; for 
the first few days there is always a rise in temperature from 1024 
degrees to 103 degrees, taken in bowel. If it rises above 103 degrees 
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the case is not taking its normal course, and an examination should 
be made. Possibly there may be a dead puppy or one of the foetal 
envelopes (afterbirths) left behind. This must be immediately 
removed, and the womb irrigated with glycerine. From 2 to 10 
ounces should be used. In serious cases where the temperature is 
high, say 104 degrees F., especially when foetid, decomposed 
matter is being discharged, a solution of acriflavine (1 in 1,000) is 
the best remedy. For the purpose of these injections a Higginson’s 
Syringe is necessary, using the long nozzle, which should be care- 
fully vaselined before use; in placing in the mouth of the vagina it 
should be passed high up into the uterus, directing the tube first 
to one side, then the other, to irrigate both horns of the uterus. 

N.B.—Fill your syringe full before commencing operations, to 
avoid passing air into the womb. Also, do not put off making 
yourself acquainted with what you have to do until the last minute. 
Not only read this chapter several times, but /earn it. 


I. MEDICAL AND SURGICAL FIRST-AID TREATMENT 


Accidents.—When a dog is run over by a car or otherwise injured 
in a similar way, caution should be used in handling the animal, 
as there is considerable danger of being bitten if it is conscious and 
able to bite; even the owner does not escape in such conditions. 
Too much handling and pulling about must be avoided, because 
of the great liability to internal bleeding, which movement would 
increase, thus lessening the animal’s chances of recovery. 

If there is much external evidence of bleeding, the first thing is 
to stop this as far as possible. Should the bleeding proceed from 
a limb, an improvised tourniquet can be made by tearing a hand- 
kerchief in half and tying it tightly round above the wound, placing 
a fair-sized pad inside the limb for pressure on the artery. The 
same thing can be done for the head, but handkerchiefs are not 
really long enough, although two or three for large dogs may tem- 
porarily suffice. 

For Fractures of Limbs, pieces of flat thin board will do for a 
splint, slightly wider than the limb in question—if possible padded 
with a layer of cotton wool and bandaged to the board comfortably 
tight, to prevent movement of ends of bone until it can receive 
professional attention. The sooner any external wounds can be 
disinfected, the hair round them removed, and the wound, if 
necessary, sewn up, the better; even if the dog can walk it is safer 
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to convey him to his doctor in a vehicle so that the internal bleed- 
ing, if any, should not be increased by movement. The way to 
diagnose internal bleeding is to examine the mucous lining of lips 
or eyelids, which in the case of bleeding would be blanched, some- 
times quite white instead of red. 

Wounds from Fighting should be cleansed with quite warm water 
in which is some kind of disinfectant such as acriflavine(1 to 1,000) ; 
Condy’s Fluid, in warm water made just purple; Chinosol, about 
1 grain to the ounce, say a 15-grain tablet to a pint. If however the 
wounds are punctured, use tincture of iodine injected straight into 
the punctured hole, and repeat this for a day or two after the 
punctures have been copiously syringed with warm water to 
remove any dirt, etc. Do not have a punctured wound either sewn 
up or cauterized until you are quite sure there is to be no pus 
formation. Have the hair removed from the mouth of the wound, 
and bandage if possible, to keep out dirt and prevent the dog from 
licking. 

If there is great pain present from any accident, an injection of 
morphine is called for, from } grain to | grain in 20 drops brandy, 
under the skin according to size of dog. 

Drowning (Asphyxia).—If patient is unconscious, dash hot and 
cold water alternately over the head, and inject under the skin such 
stimulants as brandy or ether, from 10 to 22 drops, which can be 
repeated in an hour or less. 

Artificial Respiration. When the condition is due to drowning 
hold the dog up, with his head downwards, for a minute or so, 
enabling the water to escape from the lungs, then place him on his 
back, draw the tongue right out, holding it with a pocket handker- 
chief so that it does not slip, and with the palm of the hand placed 
flat on the junction of the chest and abdomen, press downwards 
and forwards with some little force; then suddenly raise the hand 
to allow the chest to expand. This should be repeated every three 
or four seconds. Do not attempt to pour anything down the dog’s 
throat whilst it is in an unconscious state. 

For cases of Asphyxia due to over-administration of an anes- 
thetic, in addition to the foregoing artificial respiration, pour on 
cotton wool a few drops of strong ammonia and apply intermit- 
tently close to the nostrils, but not sufficiently near to touch the 
skin. 

Bone fixed in Gullet (Gsophagus).—If this cannot be reached 
with the fingers, the dog should be taken at once to a surgeon for 
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the use of throat forceps or probang. In all troubles of this sort 
rapid action is necessary, and is generally rewarded. 

Burns and Scalds.—Use a combination of 2 per cent tannic acid, 
with | in 2,000 mercury perchloride, soaked in lint or gauze—after 
washing the burn—then apply to the affected parts and keep damp 
by spraying with the same mixture. Get early professional advice. 
Keep compress on for a fortnight or more. 

Swallowing a Foreign Body.—The number of foreign bodies 
which can be swallowed by dogs young and old is truly remarkable. 
Whatever goes down can as a rule be brought back again, by giving 
first a stodgy meal which will help to dilate the stomach wall, then 
a hypodermic injection of 79th grain of apomorphia in 20 drops of 
brandy for a dog of terrier size or larger, but less for toy dogs 
(say 7th grain); ‘the contents of the stomach will be evacuated in 
two or three minutes; the stodgy meal will not only dilate the 
stomach but the gullet also, and bring back the offending foreign 
body or bodies. Making the dog swallow a knob of washing soda 
will also induce emesis in a minute or two. 

Injuries to Eyes by foreign bodies or other means. These may 
be suspected if the dog keeps an eye closed, or if there is much 
discharge, or if he rubs it with his paws or on the ground, or if he 
brings his trouble to his master and places his head on his friend’s 
knee, as many dogs would do. Carefully open the lids, and examine 
under both top and bottom lid to see if any substance can be 
detected or any injury to the corneal surface of the eye or mucous 
lining of lids can be seen. Then after washing the hands bathe the 
eye freely ven quite warm boracic lotion (4 teaspoonful boracic 
crystals to 5 tumblerful water), using a swab of absorbent cotton 
wool for squeezing above the opened lids, but not wiping the eye- 
ball with it. If this does not get rid of the offending body, pour into 
the open eye several drops of castor oil. It will often make foreign 
particles float out when bathing fails. Prevent the dog from rubbing 
his eye in the meantime. Sometimes it is necessary to drop into the 
eye a few 24 per cent cocaine drops, which remove all pain in a 
few minutes, thus allowing of a more exact examination of the eye 
and eyelids. If any serious injury has occurred, get advice from a 
qualified surgeon. The eye is a precious organ and sight a precious 
possession, and even a disfigurement must be avoided. 

Broken Nails.—This is a rather common accident, and, although 
apparently a trivial matter, can be extremely painful. If only 


slightly broken or bent, they can be put straight with thumb and 
D.T.M.—9 
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finger, wrapped in cotton wool and fairly tightly bandaged to keep 
the nail in position for a week or ten days. When really broken they 
should be removed, with a sudden snip of a pair of forceps. 
Apply boracic ointment twice a day, wrap the foot in gauze and 
bandage for about a week. 


If. DISINFECTION 


The question of disinfection is not as simple as it appears at 
first sight. It is most necessary to know what disinfectant to use 
and when and where to use it, but it is just as important to know 
when not to use it. It is a fallacy to suppose that one cannot use 
disinfectants too freely or too often; it is equally wrong to suppose 
that any one disinfectant of a given strength is as good as any other. 
Remember also that not all deodorants are germicides ; for instance 
many really good disinfectants which can be used for the kennel 
must not be used on the dog himself, and many may be used for 
the dog, but must not be left on the skin, or the dog would lick 
them off and suffer from the results. Again, some disinfectants are 
useful for human beings, but do not suit a dog’s skin, which is 
more sensitive in many instances than is human skin, though many 
good folk will not believe this. 

Disinfectants are of various kinds, solid, liquid, vaporous, and 
gaseous. 

Solids in powder form are seldom used for the dog’s person 
except as insecticides, but are occasionally useful for kennels. The 
objection to the powder form is that it is liable to get into the dog’s 
eyes, ears, and mouth. The advantage is that it does not damp a 
dog or his kennel as does a liquid disinfectant. 

With these differences in mind, owners must use their discretion. 
For ordinary chemical disinfection of kennels by liquids, Jeyes’ 
Fluid and Izak are two of the best, 3 tablespoonfuls to a large 
pailful of water (3 gallons). 

Chloride of lime, one of the very best germicides, also cheap 
(2 parts chloride of lime to 100 parts water) for walls, floors, wood- 
work; good for drains; safer than carbolic acid and mercuric 
chloride. 

For Vapours.—Formalin candles are the best. Formalin is better 
than sulphur, since it does not bleach and is a stronger germicide. 
The candles can be purchased with proper lamps for their use, and 
are quite inexpensive; they have all directions enclosed. Formalin 
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(a 40 per cent aqueous solution of the gas formaldehyde) must not 
be burned in any kennel in which dogs are living or in which 
human beings are present. The method of use is to paper all cracks 
of windows and ventilators first, then light the lamp, and after 
closing the door paste paper round all the edges, leaving the kennel 
full of the vapour for thirty-six hours. Then open a window and 
door for ventilation for some hours, afterwards washing down the 
walls and benches with lime-wash containing sufficient ‘size’ to 
make it thoroughly adhesive. This fumigation will destroy mange 
parasites and diminish the risk of distemper infection. Brushes, 
brooms, and all collars, leads, coats, and kennel utensils should be 
left in the kennel to be disinfected at the same time. The number of 
candles used depends on the size of kennels. _ 

Gaseous Disinfectants for Kennels.—Sulphurous acid gas, chlor- 
ine gas, formaldehyde gas. In the use of all these the rooms need 
_ sealing up as for Formalin candles. The odour may be quickly 
dissipated from a room by the evaporation of a little ammonia. 

External disinfection of a dog itself after contagious skin trouble 
is accomplished by the dressing used to cure the disease, but after 
distemper one must wait until the dog is fit for a medicated bath, 
and no undue haste is allowable in this, as can be readily under- 
stood. For bath, Cook’s 3 per cent Mercurial Soap, very thor- 
oughly rinsed out and thoroughly dried. 

Internal disinfectants by way of the mouth, and given as directed 
by veterinary advice, are salol, cyllin, permanganate of potash, 
methyl blue, bismuth, etc. 

By way of the rectum (using rectal syringe). 

Saline solution—1 dessertspoonful common salt to | pint warm 
water. 

Condy’s Fluid, enough to make warm water just purple. 

Chinosol, 15 grains to 1 pint warm water. 

By way of vagina and uterus. Same as for rectum, omitting 
saline, and adding mercury chloride (1 in 3,000) solution. Wash 
out afterwards with plentiful warm water. 


LIST OF USFUL THINGS NECESSARY IN A KENNEL 


Adhesive medicated strapping (Mead’s) in several widths, from 
4 in. to 2 in., one roll of each. 

Bandages of various sizes, from | in. to 3 in, Half a dozen of 
each. 
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Clinical Thermometer (half-minute). At least three to allow for 
breakage. (Dog’s normal temperature, 1014 degrees F.) 

Higginson’s Syringe with both nozzle and tube. 

Hypodermic Syringe (a 2 c.c. “Record’). 

Absorbent Cotton Wool, a roll. 

Lintecdsroll: 

Boracic Wool, a roll.. 

Boracic Gauze and Carbolic Gauze, packet of each. 

Sterilized Silk, various sizes. 

Surgical needles to use with above, various sizes. 

Scissors, various sizes, surgical patterns, one pair curved. 

Forceps, for dressing. Artery forceps (Spencer Wells), 2 small, 
1 large. 

Blunt-ended Bistoury and Abscess Knife. 

Medicine drop glass i 

PES OVEN es 
7 ASOZe es: 

Boracic Acid Powder, also Crystals, for lotion. 

Castor Oil Capsules, from 20 drops to teaspoonful doses. 

Castor Oil, emulsified, half a pint. 

Bromide of Strontium (not potassium), for nervous troubles. 5- 
and 10-grain tabloids. Keep in air-tight bottles. 

Bismuth in powder form (sub-nitrate) in air-tight bottle. 

Antiphlogistine. Size tins according to breeds kept. 

Martindale’s case of poison-antidotes and directions. 

Martindale’s capsules, Nitrite of Amyl (in tin boxes) (2 and 4 
drops), for nervous symptoms and heart trouble, or heat-exhaus- 
tion. 

Feeding bottle, for bringing up young puppies. 

A few soft tooth brushes and tooth powder, not sapona- 
ceous. 

Blue Litmus Paper; keep dry and away from acids. 

Formalin Candles, for disinfection and fumigation. 

Overalls, indiarubber boots, or special goloshes. 

All-glass syringes, quite straight (2 02z.). 

Glass syringe, curved blunted end for ears. 

Tincture of Iodine, 2 oz. 

Perchloride of Iron, 1 oz. 

Todex, 2 oz. 

Boracic Ointment (made with White Vaseline) 4 Ib. 

Yellow Eye Ointment, | per cent (4 02z.). 


all marked with 
measurements. 


\ in stoppered bottles. 
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Ill. SNAKE-BITES; TREATMENT 


The Adder or Common Viper is the only venomous snake in 
this country, and sporting dogs are more likely than others to get 
bitten. Some districts are badly infested with snakes, while the 
majority of countrysides are comparatively free. 

Human beings are seldom bitten, because of their clothes and 
boots, and unless molested the common viper rarely attacks. 

Dogs are bitten for the most part on their feet and legs, unless 
they in their turn try to bite the snake, when naturally the snake 
strikes at the face of the dog—a bite in the head or neck is more 
serious than on a limb. 

Cause.—The venom of the adder is carried in little bags at the 
roots of the two upper long fangs, and flows from the bags on 
pressure caused by the act of biting; then the poisonous fluid on 
leaving its permanent receptacle flows down a deepish groove at 
the back of the fangs into the two punctured wounds; some of the 
larger and stronger snakes have hollow fangs through which the 
poison is injected. 

Symptoms.—The poison is chiefly composed of agglutinins and 
cystolysins—widespread cystolysis of blood cells, intravascular 
clotting—failure of circulation. Pain, particularly at seat of bite. 
If the bite is a bad one there is swelling of the part, the dog resents 
interference and has to be muzzled; if so, tie the jaws with a hand- 
kerchief torn in required strips. Fright is also shown, even terror, 
snapping, biting, sickness, dilation of pupils, dread of light; the 
heart becomes weaker, there is a comatose condition, the extremi- 
ties are cold, complete loss of consciousness ensues, and eventually 
death. The wound at the same time may have become gangrenous. 


Treatment must be prompt— 

1. Ligature the part above the bite. 

2. Deep multiple incisions on the bites (not fomentations) to 

promote bleeding. 

3. Suck out the poison by the mouth if no mechanical means are 

available. 

4. Suction by repeated cupping if practicable. 

5. (a) Inject into wound (or, if there be much swelling, at two 
or three spots round wound) potassium permanganate 
(hypodermic | per cent solution), or— 

(b) Rub potassium permanganate, powdered, thoroughly 
into the open wound. 
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6. Anti-venom serum, by hypodermic, or preferably intra- 
venous, injection. 

7. Strychnine—hypodermic injections—when the symptoms 
have definitely shown themselves. Alcohol only when 


advised by veterinary surgeon. Coffee to drink is useful, or 
caffein. 


8. Artificial respiration. 


Calmette’s Anti-venom serum, the dose (hypodermic) 10 c.c. 
for largest dogs, half dose for small dogs. 

After-Treatment.—Keep wound open and disinfected with 
Condy’s Fluid. Bandage with gauze and then ordinary bandage. 
Light sloppy food, little and often. Keep very quiet, with complete 
rest when out of danger. The more poisonous snakes abroad, such 
as cobras, South African puff adders, ete., produce different symp- 
toms. The toxins or poisons are chiefly neurotoxins—showing the 
symptoms of curare poisoning—paralysing the motor nerve end- 
ings of the voluntary muscles or acting on the respiratory or 
vasomotor centre—asphyxia. Treatment same as above. 


IV. HEAT-STROKE 
Sunstroke, Heat-Exhaustion (Common), Meningitis (rare) 


Cause.—Exposure to excessive heat, either direct rays of the sun, 
artificial heat in confined quarters, or diffused atmospheric heat 
without proper ventilation, as in dog-boxes improperly ventilated 
in stuffy railway vans in hot, sultry weather. 


Differentiation of Symptoms— 


Sunstroke is sudden; there is insensibility, with or without 
delirium, convulsions, or paralysis; the surface is hot (in the human 
being it would be flushed), the conjunctiva injected, the breathing 
either rapid and shallow or laboured and stertorous, the pulse 
quick and either bounding or weak, the temperature very high, 
running from normal 1014 degrees to 106 degrees, 110 degrees or 
more, with suppression of all glandular action. Death occurs as 
the result of asphyxia, or from a slow failure of respiration and 
heart action, 

Heat-exhaustion develops with rapid feeling of weakness and 
prostration; the surface is cool; the bark, if any, is weak, the pulse 
is rapid and feeble; the respiration increased, the vision grows 
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dim and indistinct, the patient is overcome, and is partially or 
completely unconscious; in extreme cases the prostration may be 
sudden, the patient falling suddenly, with perhaps convulsion or 
tremors, and drawn-up lips and eyes. 


TREATMENT FOR THESE TWO CONDITIONS DIFFERS 


Sunstroke.—The temperature must be reduced by rubbing with 
ice, particularly over the back of the head and nape of the neck, 
cold pack, or sponging head, neck, and spine with cold water; 
nothing at all by way of the mouth while unconscious or semi- 
conscious, quinine sulphate hypodermically, and in sterile manner. 

As soon as practicable give potassium bromide and chloral 
hydrate in equal parts. Artificial respiration; stimulant when 
sweating sets in. Keep in cool, darkened room. For any symptoms 
of heart collapse give strychnine hypodermically. 

Heat-exhaustion.—If able to swallow, give brandy (20 drops to 
1 to 2 tablespoonsful in water) according to size of dog. If uncon- 
scious, sponge face with cold water and give aromatic ammonia 
to nostrils for inhalation, or amyl nitrite. If quite conscious give 
aromatic spirits of ammonia by way of mouth. Cold saline enemata 
per rectum (teaspoonful to pint). 


V. PAINLESS DEATH OF DOGS 


Books have been written on this subject, letters to the press 
without number, actions have been fought in the Courts; all of 
these generally with great bitterness, some few with gentleness, 
which surely is the only proper way to approach a subject of this 
gravity. The opinion which follows is based upon a lifetime’s 
experience with thousands of cases. 

Shooting (with a humane killer) is the most rapid and certain 
method. The dog experiences no apprehension or pain, provided 
of course that it is shot in the correct spot; but the haemorrhage 
which often ensues would be a drawback. 

Electrocution is also rapid and painless, but it involves the use 
of a special cabinet which is expensive to buy. There is objection, 
too, by some dogs to being enclosed in a cabinet. 

Prussic acid is very rapid but causes a dog to shriek out before 
collapsing and so is a method to be avoided. If, however, it is 
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administered when a dog has become fully narcotized by morphine 
or a barbiturate, the animal usually gives nothing more than a 
short gasp and then expires. 

A Barbiturate, such as nembutal, may be injected in a toxic dose, 
intraperitoneally or intravenously, when the animal will fall asleep 
and never again awaken. But it may not actually die for two hours 
or more unless the drug is injected into a vein. 

Morphine and chloroform. There are many adherents to the 
method of injecting morphine and then, after half an hour, 
chloroforming the dog. When it works, well, it is satisfactory; 
but often it does not work well, as in some cases the morphine 
does not produce sufficient narcosis (it certainly causes vomiting) 
and many dogs struggle hard against a chloroform muzzle and the 
odour of the chloroform. In any case it is a time-consuming 
method. 


CHAPTER NINE 


SIGHT, HEARING, SCENT 


1. SIGHT 


needful to become acquainted, firstly, with the structure and 

properties of the sensory expansion in which the optic nerve, or 
nerve of sight, terminates; secondly, with the physical agent of the 
sensation; thirdly, with the intermediate apparatus by which the 
physical agent is assisted in acting on the nervous expansion. 

The ball, or globe, of the eye is a globular body, moving freely 
in a chamber, the orbit, which the skull furnishes for it. The optic 
nerve, the root of which is in the brain, leaves the skull by a hole 
at the back of the orbit, and enters the back of the globe of the eye, 
not in the middle, but on the inner or nasal side of the centre. 
Having pierced the wall of the globe, it spreads out into a very 
delicate membrane, varying in thickness from oth of an inch to 
less than half that amount, which lines the hinder two-thirds of 
the globe, and is termed the retina. This retina is the only organ 
connected with sensory nervous fibres which can be affected by an 
agent in such a manner as to give rise to the sensation of light. If 
the globe of the eye be cut in two, transversely, so as to divide it 
into an anterior and a posterior half, the retina will be seen lining 
the whole of the concave wall of the posterior half as a membrane 
of great delicacy, and, for the most part, of even texture and 
smooth surface. But exactly opposite the middle of the posterior 
wall, it presents a slight circular depression of a yellowish hue, the 
macula lutea or yellow spot (Fig. 3, m /; Fig. 4, 8”)—not easily 
seen, however, unless the eye be perfectly fresh—and at some 
distance from this, towards the inner, or nasal, side of the ball, is 
a radiating appearance, produced by the entrance of the optic 
nerve and the spreading out of its fibres into the retina. 


The most notable property of the retina is its power of converting 
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Fig. 3.—The Eyeball divided transversely in the Middle Line 
and viewed from the Front. 
Ss sclerotic: ch, choroid, seen in section only; r, the cut edges of the retina; r, v, vessels of 


the retina springing from 0, the optic nerve or blind spot; m /, the yellow spot, the darker 
spot in its middle being the fovea centralis. 


Ao WD 


Fig. 4.—Horizontal Section of the Eyeball. 


1, cornea; 1’, conjunctiva; 2, sclerotic; 2’, sheath of optic nerve; 3, choroid; 3”, rods and 
cones of the retina; 4, ciliary muscle; 4’, circular portion of ciliary muscle; 5, ciliary 
process; 6, posterior chamber between 7, the iris and the suspensory ligament; 7’, anterior 
chamber; 8, artery of retina in the centre of the optic nerve; 8’, centre of blind spot; 8”, 
macula lutea; 9, ora serrata (this is, of course, not seen in a section such as this, but is 
introduced to show its position); 10, space behind the suspensory ligament (canal of Petit): 
11, Aqueous humour; 12, crystalline lens; 13, vitreous humour; 14, marks the position 
of the ciliary ligament; aa, optic axis; bb, line of equator of the eyeball. 
j 
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the vibrations of the ether, which constitute the physical basis 
of light, into a stimulus to the fibres of the optic nerve—which 
fibres, when excited, have the power of awakening the sensation of 
light in, or by means of, the brain. The sensation of light, it must 
be understood, is the work of the brain, not of the retina; for if an 
eye be destroyed, pinching, galvanizing, or otherwise irritating the 
optic nerve will still excite the sensation of sight, because it throws 
the fibres of the optic nerve into activity; and their activity, how- 
ever produced, brings about in the brain certain changes which give 
rise to the sensation of light. 

Light, falling directly on the optic nerve, does not excite it, but 
the fibres of the optic nerve, in themselves, are as blind as any other 
part of the body. 

The eyeball is composed, in the first place, of a tough, firm 
spheroidal case consisting of fibrous or connective tissue, the 
greater part of which is white and opaque, and is called the sclerotic 
(Fig. 4, 2). In front, however, this fibrous capsule of the eye, 
though it does not change its essential character, becomes trans- 
parent, and receives the name of cornea (Fig. 4, 1). The corneal 
portion of the case of the eyeball is more convex than the sclerotic 
portion, so that the whole form of the ball.is such as would be 
produced by cutting off a segment from the front of a spheroid of 
the diameter of the sclerotic, and replacing this by a segment cut 
from a smaller, and consequently more convex, spheroid. 

The corneo-sclerotic case of the eye is kept in shape by what 
are termed the humours—watery or semi-fluid substances, one of 
which, the aqueous humour (Fig. 4, 7’), which is hardly more than 
water holding a few organic and saline substances in solution, 
distends the corneal chamber of the eye (the anterior chamber), 
while the other, the vitreous (Fig. 4, 13) (the posterior chamber), 
which is rather a delicate jelly than a regular fluid, keeps the 
sclerotic chamber full. 

The two humours are separated by the very beautiful, trans- 
parent double-convex crystalline lens (Fig. 4, 12), which is denser 
and capable of refracting light more strongly than either of the 
humours. The crystalline lens is composed of fibres having a some- 
what complex arrangement, and is highly elastic. It is more con- 
vex behind than in front, and it is kept in place by a delicate, but 
strong and elastic, membranous frame or suspensory ligament, 
which extends from the edges of the lens to what are termed the 
ciliary processes of the choroid coat (Figs. 4, 5, and 5, c). In the 
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ordinary condition of the eye this ligament is kept tense, Leos 
stretched pretty tight, and the front part of the lens is consequently 
flattened. 

This choroid coat (Fi ig. 4, 3) is a highly vascular membrane, and 
in close contact with the sclerotic externally, and lined internally 
by a layer of small polygonal bodies containing much pigmentary 
matter, called pigment cells. These pigment cells are separated 
from the vitreous humour by the retina only. The rods and cones 
of the latter are in immediate contact with them. The choroid 
lines every part of the sclerotic, except just where the optic nerve 
enters it at a point below and to the inner side of the centre of the 
back of the eye; but when it 
reaches the front part of the 
sclerotic, its inner surface be- 
comes raised up into a number 
of longitudinal ridges, with in- 
tervening depressions, like the 
crimped frills of a lady’s dress, 
terminating within and in front 
by rounded ends, but passing, 
externally into the iris. These 
ridges, which when viewed from 
Fig. 5.—View of Front Half of the behind seem to radiate on all 

Eyeball seen from Behind. sides from the lens (Figs. 5, c¢, 
a, circular fibres; b, radiating fibres of the iris; and 4 5), are the above-men- 
c, ciliary processes; d, choroid, The crystalline troned ciliary processes. 
lens has been removed. eee > : 
The iris itself (Figs. 4, 7, and 
5, a, b) is, as has been already said, a curtain with a round hole in 
the middle, provided with circular and radiating unstriped muscular 
fibres, and capable of having its central aperture enlarged or 
diminished by the action of these fibres, the contraction of which, 
unlike that of other unstriped muscular fibres, is extremely rapid. 
The edges of the iris are firmly connected with the capsule of 
the eye, at the junction of the cornea and sclerotic, by the con- 
nective tissue which enters into the composition of the so-called 
ciliary ligament; unstriped muscular fibres, having the same 
attachment in front, spread backwards on to the outer surface of 
the choroid, constituting the ciliary muscle (Fig. 4, 4). If these 
fibres contract, it is obvious that they will pull the choroid for- 
ward; and as the frame, or suspensory ligament of the lens, is 
connected with the ciliary processes (which simply form the 
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anterior termination of the choroid), this pulling forward of the 
choroid comes to the same thing as a relaxation of the tension of 
that suspensory ligament, which, like the lens itself, is highly 
elastic. 

The iris does not hang down perpendicularly into the space 
between the front face of the crystalline lens and the posterior 
surface of the cornea, which is filled with the aqueous humour, 
but applies itself very closely to the anterior face of the lens, so 
that hardly any interval is left between the two (Figs. 4 and 6). 

The retina, as we have seen, lines the interior of the eye, being 


Fig. 6.—The Changes in the Lens in Accommodation. 
A, adjusted for distant; B, for near objects. c, cornea; con, conjunctiva; 


scl, sclerotic; ch, choroid; cp, ciliary process; cm, ciliary muscle; s/, suspen- 
sory ligament, 


placed between the choroid and vitreous humour, its rods and 
cones being embedded in the former, and its anterior lining mem- 
brane touching the latter. About a third of the distance back from 
the front of the eye the retina seems to end in a wavy border called 
the ora serrata (Fig. 4, 9), and in reality the nervous elements of 
the retina do not end here, having been considerably reduced 
before this line is reached. Some of the connective tissue elements, 
_ however, pass on as a delicate kind of membrane at the back of the 
ciliary processes towards the crystalline lens. 

The eyeball, the most important constituents of which have now 
been described, is, in principle, a camera. That is to say, the sclero- 
tic answers to the box, the cornea to the watch-glass, the aqueous, 
and vitreous humours to the water filling the box, the crystalline to 
the glass lens, the introduction of which was imagined. The back 
of the box corresponds with the retina. But further, in an ordinary 
camera obscura, it 1s found desirable to have what is termed a 
diaphragm (that is, an opaque plate with a hole in its centre) in 
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the path of the rays, for the purpose of moderating the light and 
cutting off the marginal rays which, owing to certain optical pro- 
perties of spheroidal surfaces, give rise to defects in the image 
formed at the focus. In the eye, the place of this diaphragm is 
taken by the iris, which has the peculiar advantage of being self- 
regulating: dilating its aperture and admitting more light when the 
light is weak; but contracting its aperture and admitting less light 
when the illumination is strong. 

There is no provision made in the water camera for adjusting 
focus, so that if distant objects were distinct, all near ones would 
be blurred, and vice versa; in the ordinary camera this is overcome 
by sliding the lenses in and out. But in the water camera one could 
obtain adjustment by using more or less convex lenses to obtain 
distinct pictures. What would be best, however, would be to use a 
lens which would alter its convexity. This is what is actually done 
in the adjustment of the eye to distances. 

Suppose the eye to be steadily fixed on a distant object, and then 
adjusted to a near one in the same line of vision, the position of 
the eyeball remaining unchanged. Then the upright image reflected 
on the cornea, and the inverted image on the back of the lens, will 
remain the same, though it is demonstrable that their size or 
apparent position must change if either the cornea or the back of 
the lens alter their form or position. But the second upright image, 
that reflected by the front face of the lens, does change both its 
size and its position; it comes forward and grows smaller, proving 
that the front face of the lens has become more convex. The change 
of form of the lens is, in fact, that represented in Fig. 6. These may 
be regarded as the facts of adjustment with which all explanations 
of that process must accord; the one explanation which shows the 
greatest probability is that the lens, which is very elastic, is kept 
habitually in a state of tension by the elasticity of its suspensory 
ligament, and consequently has a flatter form than it would take 
if left to itself. If the ciliary muscle contracts, it must, as has been 
seen, relax that ligament, and thereby diminish its elastic tension 
on the lens. The lens, consequently, will become more convex, 
returning to its former shape when the ciliary muscle ceases to 
contract, and allows the choroid to return to its ordinary place. 

If this be the true explanation of adjustment, the sense of effort 
we feel must arise from the contraction of the ciliary muscle. 

The muscles which move the eyeball are altogether six in number. 
The eyeball is completely embedded in fat behind and laterally, 
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the muscles turning it as on a cushion. Fig. 7 will show this better 
than a verbal description. 


Fig. 7.—The Eyeball. 


A, the muscles of the right eyeball viewed from above, and B, of the left eyeball! viewed 
from the outer side; SR, the superior rectus; Jnf R, the inferior rectus; E R, In R, the 
external rectus; S Ob, the superior oblique; Jnf Ob, the inferior oblique; Ch, the chiasma 
of the optic nerves (//); JI/, the third nerve which supplies all the muscles except the 
superior oblique and the external rectus. 


There are also the eyelids, lashes, and glands, but these, though 
they have protective uses, are not directly connected with sight, 
-so it is not proposed to discuss them. 


2. HEARING 


The Ear, or organ of the sense of hearing, is more complex than 
that of the sense of smell, but in the dog the space required is not 
so large proportionately. It will be useful to distinguish the essen- 
tial parts of this complicated apparatus from certain other parts, 
which, though of great assistance to the sense, are not absolutely 
necessary, and therefore may be called accessory. 

The essential parts, on either side of the head, consist substan- 
tially of two peculiarly formed membranous bags, called respec- 
tively the membranous labyrinth and the scala media of the cochlea. 
Both these bags are lodged in cavities which they do not com- 
pletely fill, situated in the midst of a dense and solid mass of bone 
(from its hardness called petrosal), which forms a part of the tem- 
poral bone, and enters into the base of the skull. Each bag is filled 
with a fluid, and is also supported in a fluid which fills the cavity 
in which it is lodged. In the interior of each bag certain small, 
mobile, hard bodies are contained; and the ultimate filaments of 
the auditory nerves are so distributed upon the walls of the bags 
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that their terminations must be knocked by the vibrations of these 
small, hard bodies should anything set them in motion. It is also 
quite possible that the vibrations of the fluid contents of the sacs 
may themselves suffice to affect the filaments of the auditory nerve; 
but, however this may be, any such effect must be greatly intensi- 
fied by the co-operation of the solid particles. 

In bathing in a tolerably smooth sea, ona rocky shore, the move- 
ment of the little waves as they run backwards and forwards is 
hardly felt by anyone lying down; but in bathing on a sandy and 
gravelly beach, the pelting of the showers of little stones and sand, 
which are raised and let fall by each wavelet, makes a very definite 
impression on the nerves of the skin. 

Now, the membrane on which the ends of the auditory nerves 
are spread out is virtually a sensitive beach, and waves which by 
themselves would not be felt are readily perceived when they raise 
and let fall hard particles. Both these membranous bags are lined 
by an epithelium. 

The auditory nerve, after passing through the dense bone of 
the skull, is distributed to certain regions of each bag, where its 
ultimate filaments come into peculiar connection with the epithelial 
lining. The epithelium itself also at these spots becomes specially 
modified. In certain parts of the membranous labyrinth, for 
instance, the epithelium connected with the terminations of the 
auditory nerve is produced into long, stiff, slender, hair-like pro- 
cesses which project into the fluid filling the bag, and which there- 
fore are readily affected by any vibration of that fluid, and com- 
municate the impulse to the ends of the nerve. In certain other 
parts of the same labyrinth these hairs are scanty or absent, but 
their place is supplied by minute angular particles of calcareous 
sand (called otoconia or otoliths), lying free in the fluid of the bag. 
These, driven by the vibrations of that fluid, strike the epithelium 
and so affect the auditory nerve. 

In the scala media of the cochlea, minute, rod-like bodies, called 
the fibres of Corti, which are peculiarly modified cells of the 
epithelial lining of the scale, appear to serve the same object. 

For simplicity’ s sake, the membranous labyrinth and the scala 
media have hitherto been spoken of as if they were simply bags; 
but this is not the case, each bag having a very curious and some- 
what complicated form (Fig. 8). 

This form is also followed to a certain extent by the bony casing 
of the cavity in which each is lodged. Thus the membranous laby- 
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rinth is surrounded by a bony labyrinth, and the scala media is only 
a part of an intricate structure called the cochlea. The bony laby- 
rinth and cochlea with all the parts inside each constitute together 
what is called the internal ear. The membranous labyrinth (Fig. 8) 
has the figure of an oval vestibular sac, consisting of two parts, 
the one called wtriculus, the other sacculus hemisphericus. The 
hoop-like semicircular canals open into the utriculus. They are 
three in number, and two, being vertical, are called the anterior 
(P.A.) and posterior (P.V.) vertical semicircular canals; while the 
third, lying outside, and horizontally, is termed the external hori- 
zontal semicircular canal (H). One end of each of these canals is 
dilated into what is called an ampulla (A). 


Fig. 8—The Membranous Labyrinth, twice the natural size. 


Ut., the Utricle, or part of the vestibular sac, into which the semicircular canals open; 
A.A.A., the ampulle; P.A., anterior vertical semicircular canal; P.V., posterior vertical 
semicircular canal; H, horizontal semicircular canal. The saccule is not seen, as in the 
position in which the labyrinth is drawn the saccule lies behind the utricle. The white 
circles on the ampulle of the posterior vertical and horizontal canals indicate the cut ends 
of the branches of the auditory nerve ending in those ampulle; the branch to the ampulle 
of the anterior vertical canal is seen in the space embraced by the canal, as is also the 
branch to the utricle. 


It is upon the walls of these ampulle and those of the vestibular 
sac that the branches of the auditory nerve are distributed. 

In each ampulla the nervous filaments may be traced to a trans- 
verse ridge caused by a thickening of the connective tissue which 
forms the walls of the canal (as well as of all other parts of the 
membranous labyrinth), and also by a thickening of the epithelium. 
Some of the epithelial cells are here prolonged into the fine hair- 
like processes described above. It is probable that these cells are 
specially connected with the terminations of the nerve filaments. 
In the vestibule are similar but less marked ridges, or patches; here, 
however, the hair-like prolongations of the epithelial cells are 
absent or scanty, but, instead, otoliths are found in the fluid. 

The fluid which fills the cavities of the semicircular canals and 
utriculus is termed endolymph. That which separates these delicate 
structures from the bony chambers in which they are contained is 
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the perilymph. Each of these fluids is little more than water. In the 
scala media of the cochlea (canalis cochlearis) the primitive bag is 
drawn out into a long tube, which is coiled two and a half times 
on itself into a conical spiral, and lies in a much wider chamber of 
corresponding form, excavated in the petrous bone in such a way 
as to leave a central column of bony matter called the modiolus. 
The scala media has a triangular transverse section, being bounded 
above and below by the membranous walls which converge inter- 
nally and diverge externally. At their convergence the walls are 
fastened to the edge of a thin plate of bone, the /amina spiralis, 
which winds round the modiolus. At their divergence they are 
fixed to the wall of the containing bony chamber, which thus 
becomes divided into two passages, communicating at the summit 
of the spire, but elsewhere separate. These two passages are called 
respectively the scala tympani and scala vestibuli, and are filled with 
perilymph. The scala media, which thus lies between the other two 
scale, opens below, or at the broad end of the cochlea, by a narrow 
duct into the sacculus hemisphericus, but at its opposite ends 
terminates blindly. 

That branch of the auditory nerve which goes to supply the 
cochlea enters the broad base of the central column or modiolus, 
and there divides into branches which, spreading out in a spiral 
fashion in channels excavated in the bony tissue, are distributed 
to the lamina spiralis throughout its whole length. They do not 
end here; but in any section of the lamina spiralis they may be 
found running outwards from the central column across the lamina 
towards the angle of the scala media, in which indeed they become 
finally lost. 

The upper wall of the scala media, that which separates it from 
the scala vestibula, is called the membrane of Reisner. The oppo- 
site or lower wall, which separates it from the scala tympani, is the 
basilar membrane. The latter is very elastic, and on it rest the fibres 
of Corti, each of which is composed of two filaments joined at an 
angle. An immense number of these filaments are set side by side, 
with great regularity, throughout the whole length of the scala 
media, so that this organ presents almost the appearance of a key- 
board if viewed from either the scala vestibuli or the scala tympani. 
These fibres of Corti lie among a number of epithelial cells 
forming the lining of the scala media at this part, and those cells 
which are close to the fibres of Corti have a peculiarly modified 
form. The ends of the nerves have not yet been distinctly traced, 
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but they probably come into close relation either with these fibres 
or with the modified epithelial cells lying close to them, which are 
capable of being agitated by the slightest impulse. 

These essential parts of the organ of hearing are, we have seen, 
lodged in the chambers of the petrous part of the temporal bone; 
the membranous labyrinth in a bony labyrinth of corresponding 
form, of which that part which lodges the sac is termed the vesti- 
bule, and those portions which contain the semicircular canals 
the bony semicircular canals. And the scala media is contained in 
a spirally coiled chamber, the cochlea, which it divides into two 
passages. Of these, one, the scala vestibuli, is so called because at 
the broad end or base of the cochlea it opens directly by a wide 
aperture into the vestibule; by this opening the perilymph which 
fills the vestibule and bony semicircular canals and surrounds the 
membranous labyrinth is put in free communication with the 
perilymph which fills the scala vestibuli of the cochlea, and, by 
means of the communication which exists between the two scale at 
the summit of the spire, with that of the scala tympani also. 

In the fresh state, this collection of chambers in the petrous bone 
is perfectly closed; but in the dry skull there are two wide openings, 
termed fenestrae, or windows, on its outer wall, ie. on the side 
nearest the outside of the skull. Of these fenestree, one termed 
ovalis (the oval window) is situated in the wall of the vestibular 
cavity; the other, rotunda (the round window), behind and below 
this, is the open end of the scala tympani at the base of the spire of 
the cochlea. In the fresh state, each of these windows is closed by a 
fibrous membrane continuous with the periosteum of the bone. 

The fenestra rotunda is closed only by membrane; but fastened 
_to the centre of the membrane of the fenestra ovalis, so as to leave 
only a narrow margin, is an oval plate of bone, part of one of the 
little bones to be described shortly. 

The outer wall of the internal ear is still far away from the 
exterior of the skull. Between it and the visible opening of the ear, 
in fact, are placed in a straight line, first the drum of the ear, or 
tympanum; secondly, the long external passage, or meatus (Fig. 9). 

A delicate membrane, the tympanic membrane (Fig. 9, Ty. M.), 
is tightly stretched in an oblique direction across the external 
meatus so as to divide the comparatively small cavity of the drum 
from the meatus. 

The membrane of the tympanum thus prevents any communica- 
tion by means of the meatus between the drum and the external 
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air, but such a communication is provided, though in a round- 
about way, by the Eustachian tube (Eu., Fig. 9), which leads 
directly from the forepart of the drum inwards to the roof of the 
pharynx, where it opens. 

Three small bones, the auditory ossicles, lie in the cavity of 
the tympanum. One of these is the stapes, a small bone shaped like 
a stirrup. It is the footplate of this bone which, as already men- 
tioned, is firmly fastened to the membrane of the fenestra ovalis, 
while its hoop projects outwards into the tympanic cavity (Fig. 11). 


Ca. 


Fig. 9—Transverse Section through the side walls 
of the Skull to show the parts of Ear. 
Co., Concha or external ear; E.M., external auditory meatus; Ty.M., tympanic mem- 
brane: Inc. Mall., incus and malleus; A.S.C., P.S.C., E.S.C., anterior, posterior, and 


external semicircular canals; Coc., cochlea; Eu., Eustachian tube; /.M., internal auditory 
meatus, through which the auditory nerve passes to the organ of hearing. 


Another of these bones is the malleus (Mall., Figs. 9, 11), or 
hammerbone, a long process of which is fastened to the inner side 
of the tympanic membrane, and a very much smaller process, the 
slender process, is fastened, as is also the body of the malleus, to 
the bony wall of the tympanum by ligaments. 

The rounded head of the malleus fits into a corresponding pit 
in the end of a third bone, the incus or anvil bone, which has two 
processes—one horizontal, which rests upon a support afforded 
to it by the walls of the tympanum; while the other, vertical, 
descends almost parallel with the long process of the malleus, and 
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articulates with the stapes, or rather unites with a little bone, the 


os orbiculare, which articulates with the stapes (Fig. 11). 


Ly Y 


Fig. 10.—Diagram of the Mammalian Tympanic 
Cavity and Associated Parts. 
(Modified from Lloyd Morgan.) 


1, external auditory meatus; 2, tympanic membrane; 3, malleus; 4, incus; 5, lenticular; 
6, stapes; 7, fenestra ovalis; 8, fenestra rotunda; 9, Eustachian tube; 10, cavity occupied 
by the cochlea; 11, cavity occupied by the membranous labyrinth. 
(From The Vertebrate Skeleton, by Sidney H. Reynolds, M.A., 
Cambridge University Press.) 


Fig. 11.—A Diagram illustrative of the Relative Positions 
of the Various Parts of the Ear. 


E.M., external auditory meatus; Ty.M., tympanic membrane; Ty., tympanum; Mail., 
malleus; Jnc., incus; Stp., stapes; F.o., fenestra ovalis; F.r., fenestra rotunda; Eu., Eusta- 
chian tube: M.L., membranous labyrinth (only one semicircular canal with its ampulla 
being represented); Sca.V., Sca.T., Sca.M., the scale of the cochlea, which is supposed 
to be unrolled. 
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The three bones thus form a chain between the fenestra ovalis 
and the tympanic membrane; and the whole series turns upon a 
horizontal axis, the two ends of which, formed by the horizontal 
process incus and the slender process of the malleus, rest in the 
walls of the tympanum. The general direction of this axis is repre- 
sented by the heavy line in Fig. 11, or by a line perpendicular to 
the plane of the paper, passing through the head of the malleus. 
It follows, therefore, that whatever causes the membrane of the 
drum to vibrate backwards and forwards must force the handle of 
the malleus to travel in the same way. This must cause a corre- 
sponding motion of the long process of the incus, the end of which 
must drag the stapes backwards and forwards. And, as this is 
fastened to the membrane of the fenestra ovalis, which is in con- 
tact with the perilymph, it must set this fluid vibrating throughout 
its whole extent, the thrustings in of the membrane of the fenestra 
ovalis being compensated by corresponding thrustings out of the 
membrane of the fenestra rotunda, and vice versa. 

The vibrations of the perilymph thus produced will affect the 
endolymph, and this the otoliths, hairs or fibres; by which, finally, 
the auditory nerves will be excited. The membrane of the fenestra 
ovalis and the tympanic membrane will necessarily vibrate the 
more freely the looser they are, and the reverse. But there are two 
muscles—one, called the stapedius, which passes from the floor 
of the tympanum to the orbicular bone, and the other, the tensor 
tympani, from the front wall of the drum to the malleus. Each of 
the muscles when it contracts tightens the membranes in question 
and restricts their vibrations, or, in other words, tends to check 
the effect of any cause which sets these membranes vibrating. 

The outer extremity of the external meatus is surrounded by 
the concha or external ear (Co., Fig. 9), a broad, peculiarly shaped, 
and for the most part cartilaginous plate, the general plane of 
which is at right angles with that of the axis of the auditory open- 
ing. The concha can be moved by most animals and by some 
human beings in various directions by means of muscles, which 
pass to it from the side of the head. 

The manner in which the complex apparatus now described 
intermediates between the physical agent, which is the condition 
of the sensation of sound, and the nervous expansion, the affection 
of which alone can excite that sensation, must next be considered. 

All bodies which produce sound are in a state of vibration, and 
they communicate the vibrations of their own substance to the air 
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with which they are in contact, thus throwing the air into waves, 
just as a stick waved backwards and forwards in water throws the 
water into waves. 

The aerial waves produced by vibrations of sonorous bodies in 
part enter the external auditory passage, and in part strike upon 
the concha of the external ear and the outer surface of the head. 
It may be that some of the latter impulses are transmitted through 
the solid structure of the skull to the organ of hearing; but before 
they reach it they must, under ordinary circumstances, have 
become so scanty and weak that they may be left out of considera- 
tion. 

The aerial waves which enter the meatus all impinge upon the 
membrane of the drum and set it vibrating, stretched membranes 
taking up vibrations from the air with great readiness. 

The vibrations thus set up in the membrane of the tympanum 
are communicated, in part, to the air contained in the drum of the 
ear, and in part, to the malleus, and thence to the other auditory 
ossicles. 

The vibrations communicated to the air of the drum impinge 
upon the inner wall of the tympanum, on the great part of which, 
from its density, they can produce very little effect. Where this wall 
is formed by the membrane of the fenestra rotunda, however, the 
communication of motion must necessarily be greater. 

The vibrations which are communicated to the malleus and the 
chain of ossicles may be of two kinds: vibrations of the particles 
of the bones, and vibrations of the bones as a whole. If a beam 
of wood, freely suspended, be very gently scratched with a pin, 
its particles will be thrown into a state of vibration, as will be 
evidenced by the sound given out, but the beam itself will not be 
moved. Again, if a strong wind blow against the beam, it will swing 
visibly, without any vibrations of its particles among themselves. 
On the other hand, if the beam be sharply struck with a hammer, 
it will not only give out a sound, showing that its particles are 
vibrating, but it will also swing from the impulse given to its whole 
mass. 

Under the last-mentioned circumstances, a blind man standing 
near the beam would be conscious of nothing but the sound, the 
product of molecular vibration, or invisible oscillation of the 
particles of the beam; while a deaf man in the same position would 
be aware of nothing but the visible oscillation of the beam as a 
whole, 
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Thus, to return to the chain of auditory ossicles, while it seems 
hardly to be doubted that, when the membrane of the drum 
vibrates, they may be set vibrating both as a whole and in their 
particles, it depends upon subsidiary arrangements whether the 
large vibrations or the minute ones shall make themselves obvious 
to the auditory nerve, which is in the position of our deaf, or blind, 
man. 

The evidence at present is in favour of the conclusion that it is 
the vibrations of the bones as a whole which are the chief agents 
in transmitting the impulses of the aerial waves. 

For, in the first place, the disposition of the bones and the mode 
of their articulation are very much against the transmission of 
molecular vibrations through their substance, while, on the other 
hand, they are extremely favourable to their vibration en masse. 
The long processes of the malleus and the incus swing, like a 
pendulum, upon the axis furnished by the short processes of these 
bones; while the mode of connection of the incus with the stapes, 
and of the latter with the edges of the fenestra ovalis, allows that 
bone free play, inwards and outwards. In the second place, the 
total length of the chain of ossicles is very small compared with the 
length of the waves of audible sounds, and physical considerations 
teach us that in a like small rod, similarly capable of swinging en 
masse, the minute molecular vibrations would be inappreciable. 
Thirdly, it is affirmed, as the result of experiments, that the bone 
columella, which, in birds, takes the place of the chain of ossicles 
in man, does actually vibrate as a whole, and at the same rate as 
the membrane of the drum, when aerial vibrations strike upon the 
latter. 

Thus, there is every reason to believe that when the tympanic 
membrane is set vibrating, it causes the process of the malleus, 
which is fixed to it, to swing at the same rate; the head of the 
malleus consequently turns through a small are on its pivot, the 
slender process. But the turning of the head of the malleus involves 
that of the head of the incus upon its pivot, the short process. In 
consequence, the long process of the incus swings through an are 
which has been estimated as being equal to about two-thirds of 
that described by the handle of the malleus. The extent of the push 
is thereby somewhat diminished, but the force of the push is pro- 
portionately increased; in so confined a space this change is 
advantageous. The long process, however, is so fixed to the stapes 
that it cannot vibrate without, to a corresponding extent and at the 
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same rate, pulling this out of, and pushing it into, the fenestra 
ovalis. But every pull and push imparts a corresponding set of 
shakes to the perilymph, which fills the bony labyrinth and cochlea, 
external to the membranous labyrinth and scala media. These 
shakes are communicated to the endolymph and fluid of the scala 
media, and, by the help of the otoliths and the fibres of Corti, are 
finally converted into impulses, which act as irritants of the ends of 
the vestibular and cochlear divisions of the auditory nerve. 

The difference between the functions of the membranous laby- 
rinth (to which the vestibular nerve is distributed) and those of the 
cochlea are not quite certainly made out, but the following views 
have been suggested :— 

The membranous labyrinth may be regarded as an apparatus 
whereby sounds are appreciated and distinguished according to 
their intensity or quantity; but which does not afford any means 
of discriminating their qualities. The vestibular nerve tells us that 
sounds are weak or loud, but gives us no impression of tone, or 
melody, or harmony. 

The cochlea, on the other hand, it is supposed, enables the mind 
to discriminate the quality rather than the quantity or intensity 
of sound. It is suggested that the excitement of any single filament 
of the cochlear nerve gives rise, in the mind, to a distinct musical 
impression; and that every fraction of a tone which a well-trained 
ear is capable of distinguishing is represented by its separate nerve- 
fibre. Under this view the scala media resembles a keyboard, in 
function as well as in appearance, the fibres of Corti being the keys, 
and the ends of the nerves representing the strings which the keys 
strike. If it were possible to irritate each of these nerve fibres 
experimentally, we should be able to produce any musical tone, 
at will, in the sensorium of the person experimented upon; just as 
any note on a piano is produced by striking the appropriate key. 

A tuning-fork may be set vibrating, if its own particular note, 
or one harmonic with it, be sounded in its neighbourhood. In other 
words, it will vibrate under the influence of a particular set of 
vibrations, and no others. If the vibrating ends of the tuning-fork 
were so arranged as to impinge upon a nerve, their repeated minute 
blows would at once excite this nerve. 

It is suggested that the fibres of Corti are competent to perform 
the function of such tuning-forks; that each of them is set vibra- 
ting to its full strength by a particular kind of wave sent through 
the perilymph, and by no other; and that each affects a particular 
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fibre of the cochlear nerve only. But it must be remembered that 
the view here given is a suggestion only, which, however probable, 
has not yet been proved. Indeed recent inquiries have rather 
diminished than increased its probability. 

The fibres of the cochlear nerve may be excited by internal 
causes, such as the varying pressure of the blood and the like; and 
in some cases such internal influences do give rise to veritable 
musical spectra, sometimes of a very intense character. But for 
the appreciation of music produced externally to us, we depend 
upon the intermediation of the scala media and its Cortian fibres. 

It has already been explained that the stapedius and tensor 
tympani muscles are competent to tighten the membrane of the 
fenestra ovalis and that of the tympanum, and it is probable that 
they come into action when the sonorous impulses are too violent, 
and would produce too extensive vibrations of these membranes. 
They therefore tend to moderate the effect of intense sound, in 
much the same way that, as we shall find, the contraction of the 
circular fibres of the iris tends to moderate the effect of intense 
light in the eye. 

The function of the Eustachian tube is, probably, to keep the air. 
in the tympanum, or on the inner side of the tympanic membrane, 
of about the same tension as that on the outer side, which could 
not always be the case if the tympanum were a closed cavity. 


a SCENT 


The organ of the sense of smell is the delicate mucous membrane 
which lines a part of the nasal cavities, and is distinguished from 
the rest of the mucous membrane of these cavities, firstly, by 
possessing no cilia; secondly, by receiving its nervous supply from 
the olfactory, or first, pair of cerebral nerves, and not, like the rest 
of the mucous membrane, from the fifth pair of cerebral nerves. 

Each nostril leads into a spacious nasal chamber, separated, in 
the middle line, from its fellow of the other side by a partition, or 
septum, formed partly by cartilage and partly by bone, and con- 
tinuous with that partition which separates the two nostrils one 
from the other. Below, each nasal chamber is separated from the 
cavity of the mouth by a floor, the bony plate (palatine bone) 
Fig. 12, also in diagrams (Fig. 13 and Fig. 14). These, it will be 
noticed, are from a human skeleton, and are put in particularly to 
show the ramifications of the olfactory nerve and its branches, 
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also the branches of the fifth nerve. The turbinated bones in Fig. 14 
have not nearly so many convolutions as in the dog’s skull, and as 
all these convolutions carrying mucous membrane with ramifica- 
tions of the olfactory nerve, there is a much larger surface devoted 
to scent than in the human subject; (Fig. 12, 10 and 11) showing 
the ethmo-turbinal and the maxillo-turbinal not only in their 


Fig. 12.—Vertical Longitudinal Section taken a little to the left of 
the middle line through the Skull of a Dog (Canis familiaris) 
x 2 (Camb. Mus.). 
1, supra-occipital; 2, interparietal; 3, parietal; 4, frontal; 5, cribriform plate; 6, nasal; 
7, mesethmoid; 8, maxilla; 9, vomer; 10, ethmo- turbinal; 11, maxillo- turbinal; 2s 
premaxilla; 13, occipital condyle; 14, basioccipital ; TS: tympanic bulla; 16, basi- 
sphenoid; 17, pterygoid; 18, palatine; 19, alisphenoid; 20, internal auditory meatus; 
21, tentorium: 22, foramen lacerum posterius; 23, floccular fossa; 24, coronoid process; 
25. condyle: 26, angle; 27, mandibular symphysis; 28, inferior dental foramen; 29, stylo- 
hyal; 30, epi-hyal; 31, cerato-hyal; 32, basi-hyal; 33, thyro-hyal; XII, condylar foramen. 


(From The Vertebrate Skeleton, by Sidney H. Reynolds, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


superior number of convolutions, but also in their superior length. 
The maxillo-turbinal is not supplied from the olfactory nerve. 
When the before-mentioned bony plate (Fig. 12, 18; palatine 
bone) comes to an end, the partition is continued down to the root 
of the tongue by a fleshy curtain, the soft palate. The soft palate 
and the root of the tongue together constitute, under ordinary 
circumstances, a movable partition between the mouth and the 
pharynx, and it will be observed that the opening of the larynx, 
the glottis, lies behind the partition; so that when the root of the 
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Fig. 13.—Vertical Longitudinal Sections of the Human Nasal Cavity. 


The left-hand figure represents the outer wall of the left nasal cavity; the right-hand figure 
the right side of the middle partition, or septum (Sp.) of the nose, which forms the inner 
wall of the right nasal cavity. J, the olfactory nerve and its branches; V, branches of the 
fifth nerve; Pa, the palate, which separates the nasal cavity from that of the mouth; 
ST, the superior turbinal bone; MT, the middle turbinal; 77, the inferior turbinal. The 
letter J is placed in the cerebral cavity; and the partition on which the olfactory lobe rests, 
and through which the filaments of the olfactory nerves pass, is the cribriform plate. 


Fig. 14.—A Transverse and Vertical Section of the Osseous Walls 
of the Nasal Cavity taken nearly through the letter / in the 
foregoing Figure. 


Cr, the cribriform plate; S.7, M.T, the chambered superior and middle turbinal bones 
on which and on the septum (Sp.) the filaments of the olfactory nerve are distributed; 
1.T, the inferior turbinal bone; P/, the palate; An, the antrum or chamber which occupies 
the greater part of the maxillary bone and opens into the nasal cavity. 


tongue is close to the soft palate no passage of air can take place 
between the mouth and the pharynx. But in the upper part of the 
pharynx above the partition are the two hinder openings of the 
nasal cavities (which are called the posterior nares) separated by 
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the termination of the septum; and through these wide openings 
the air passes, with great readiness, from the nostrils along the 
lower part of each nasal chamber to the glottis, or in the opposite 
direction. It is by means of the passages thus freely open to the air 
that we breathe, as we ordinarily do, with the mouth shut. 

Each nasal chamber rises, as a vault, above the level of the arch 
of the posterior nares—in fact, about as high as the depression of 
the root of the nose. The uppermost and front part of its roof, 
between the eyes, is formed by a delicate horizontal plate of bone, 
a sieve perforated by a great many small holes, and hence called 
the cribriform plate (Fig. 14, Cr. and Fig. 12, 5; also in Fig. 13 
under the letter I). It is this plate (with the membranous structures 
which line its two faces) which, in this region, alone separates the 
cavity of the nose from that which contains the brain. The olfactory 
lobes, which are directly connected with, and indeed form a part 
of, the brain, enlarge at their ends, and their broad extremities rest 
upon the upper side of the cribriform plate; sending immense 
numbers of delicate filaments, the olfactory nerves, through it to 
the olfactory mucous membrane (Fig. 13, I; also Fig. 12, 5, 10, 11). 

On each wall of the septum this mucous membrane forms a 
flat expansion, but on the side walls of each nasal cavity it follows 
the elevations, depressions, and convolutions of the inner surfaces 
of what are called the upper and middle turbinal, or spongy bones, 
or by other names (Fig. 12, 10, 11), ethmo-turbinal and maxillo- 
turbinal. These bones are called spongy because the interior of 
each is occupied by air cavities separated from each other by very 
delicate, parchment-like partitions only, and communicating with 
the nasal cavities. Hence the bones, though massive-looking, are 
really exceedingly light and delicate, and fully deserve the appella- 
tion of spongy (Figs. 14, ST. MT.; also 12, 10, 11). There is a third 
scroll-like bone distinct from these two and attached to the maxil- 
lary bone, which is called the inferior turbinal, as it lies lower than 
the other two, and imperfectly separates the air passages from the 
olfactory chamber proper (Fig. 13). It is covered by the ordinary 
ciliated mucous membrane of the nasal passage, and receives no 
filaments from the olfactory nerve (Fig. 13). 

From the arrangements which have been described, it is clear 
that, under ordinary circumstances, the gentle inspiratory and 
expiratory currents will flow along the comparatively wide, direct 
passages afforded by so much of the nasal chamber as lies below 
the middle turbinal; and that they will hardly move the air 
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enclosed in the narrow interspace between the septum and the 
upper and middle spongy bones, which is the proper olfactory 
chamber. 

If the air currents are laden with particles of odorous matter, 
they can only reach the olfactory membrane by diffusing them- 
selves into this narrow interspace; and if there be but few of these 
particles (when ‘scent’ is bad, in hunting parlance) they will run 
the risk of not reaching the olfactory mucous membrane at all, 
unless the air in contact with it be exchanged for some of the 
odoriferous air. Hence it is that, when we wish to perceive a faint 
odour more distinctly, we sniff or snuff up the air. Each sniff is a 
sudden inspiration, the effect of which must reach the air in the 
olfactory chamber at the same time as, or even before, it affects 
that at the nostrils; and thus must tend to draw a little air out of 
that chamber from behind. At the same time, or immediately 
afterwards, the air is sucked in at the nostrils, entering with a 
sudden vertical rush; part of it must tend to flow directly into the 
olfactory chamber, and replace that thus drawn out. 

The loss of smell which takes place in the course of a severe 
cold may, in part, be due to the swollen state of the mucous 
membrane which covers the inferior turbinal bones, which thus 
impedes the passage of odoriferous air to the olfactory chamber. 

So, to emphasize the points necessary for good scenting powers, 
one ventures to reiterate, with regard to these facts, beginning with 
the olfactory tracts in the brain, that these are formed from the 
olfactory lobes (see Fig. 15, 5, also Fig. 13) showing the lobe and 
extending nerve and branches; Fig. 12, 5, shows the cribriform 
plate of the ethmoid bone with the colander-like perforations 
through which the nerve fibres penetrate, and ramify into the 
mucous membrane (Schneiderean membrane) covering the 
superior portion of the septum, the superior turbinated bone, and 
the superior third of the superior and middle meatus. The mucous 
membrane of this olfactory region differs from that of the respira- 
tory portion in being not only thicker, but of a yellow tint; it is 
in this membrane that the fibres of the olfactory nerve are distri- 
buted. As the fibres leave the cranium they carry with them pro- 
longations from the membranes of the brain, and they are remark- 
able among cerebro-spinal nerves in being destitute of the white 
substance of Schwann; in the surface of the membrane where it 
terminates are to be found two or three different kinds of cells; the 
balance of opinion is in favour of the rod-cell being the chief agent 
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Fig. 15.—Lateral Face of the Dog’s Brain (Mastiff). 


1, inter-hemispherical fissure; 2, crucial fissure; 3, fissure of Sylvius; 4, fissure of Rolando; 
5, olfactory bulb; 6, temporal lobe; 7, 7, sigmoid gyrus; 8, 9, the two convolutions of the 
parieto-occipital lobe; 10, convolution of the curved plait; 11, 12, the two plaits of the 
ascending frontal convolution; 13, 14, frontal convolutions; 15, annectant gyrus uniting 
the ascending frontal to the frontal convolutions; 16, plait uniting the external parietal 
to the frontal conyolutions; 17, annectant gyrus uniting the internal parietal convolution 
to the sigmoid gyrus. C, Cerebellum; Bu, medulla oblongata; P, Pons Varolii. 


(From The Comparative Anatomy of the Domesticated Animals, by George 
Fleming, C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. Published by J. and A. Churchill.) 


Fig. 16.—Brain of the Dog (Upper Face), Natural Size. 


B, medulla oblongata; C, cerebellum; 1, middle lobe of ditto; 2, 3, lateral lobes of ditto; 
S, inter-hemispherical fissure; 4, 4’, crucial fissure; 5, sigmoid gyrus; 6, second parietal 
convolution; 7, first parietal convolution; 8, limiting frontal convolution; 9, first and 
second frontal convolutions. 
(From The Comparative Anatomy of the Domesticated Animals, by George 
Fleming, C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. Published by J. and A. Churchill.) 


\ 
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whereby odours give rise to the nervous impulse termed smell or 
scent. 

Before an odour can be perceived by the olfactory nerves it has 
to diffuse into the higher cavities of the nasal chambers and become 
dissolved in the fluid covering the nerve terminations, for a dry 
olfactory surface is insensible to smell; on the other hand, one too 
moist is equally insensible, as we know in the case of nasal catarrh. 

Both the olfactory and respiratory portion of the nasal chambers 
are supplied by common sensation and sensibility from the fifth 
pair of cranial nerves. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the chief anatomical 
essential for great scenting powers is a large surface of turbinated 
bones for the olfactory portion of the membrane covering them, 
together with a plentiful nerve supply to this membrane from a 
well-developed brain of a superior quality, viz. grey matter and 
stellate cells above the ordinary. 

These things being equal, it is important to note that it is a large 
superficial area that is required. This is found in its highest state 
of development in the Bloodhound, and it only needs training 
to perfect and accentuate all the qualities with which Nature has 
endowed this hound. 


GHAPTERS TEN 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DOG 


HE word ‘Psychology’ has been so much used, and of late 

misused, to denote mental states on/y, that most readers 

will probably deem that by the phrase ‘the psychology of 
the dog’ the phenomena of the dog-mind—its feelings, imagina- 
tions, emotions, and instincts—are exclusively referred to. 

These indeed will all be discussed in this chapter, but psycho- 
logy, according to its true and original conception, and according 
to the most rational signification which can be given to the term, 
has a very much wider meaning; for it denotes the study of all the 
activities, both simultaneous and successive, which any living 
creature may exhibit. 

On account of the very peculiar nature of a certain number of 
- these—namely, all those which may be classed as feelings in the 
widest sense of that word—it is practically impossible to study 
them as they exist in any animal without reference to our own 
mental activities. The study of such activities as they take place in 
ourselves may be followed up in three modes :— 


(1) By introspection, i.e. by the study of our own mental states, 
through our powers of reflection. 

(2) By the study of our fellow-men as they live and act (in health 
and disease), drawing inferences from their words and 
gestures as to the similarity between their feelings, emo- 
tions, and perceptions, and our own. 

(3) By examining facts of structure—anatomical conditions—in 
order to investigate the relations which may exist between 
mental phenomena and corresponding (normal or patho- 
logical) bodily conditions. 


Such of our activities—such phenomena—as we know and can 

know only by introspection, are called subjective, and they are 

ministered to by the nervous system. That same system, however, 
D.T.M.—11 161 
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also ministers, as we have seen, to many other activities of which 
introspection can give us no account, since they lie so deep that 
they are beyond its ken. 

Now it is these subjective phenomena, or, at the most, these 
together with the other activities to which the nervous system 
ministers, which are now ordinarily referred to by the term 
psychology. Therefore it will be well, in studying the psychology 
of the dog, to begin with such of its activities as may seem most 
to resemble, and run parallel to, those human phenomena which 
are known to us by introspection, together with such others as are 
most nearly allied to, or more or less inextricably mixed up with, 
them. 

We cannot, of course, without becoming dogs, perfectly under- 
stand the dog mind. Yet common sense abundantly suffices to 
assure us that it really has certain affinities to our own. Indeed, 
the dog seems to be a very much more intelligent animal than is 
often supposed. That it has very distinct feelings of pleasure and 
pain, and keen special senses, will probably be disputed by no one. 
Its sense of touch is very delicate; its eyes are highly organized, 
and its hearing is extremely acute, but the sense of scent is so far 
above that of the human and all other animals as to be very 
remarkable. It is obvious also that external and internal sensations 
—more or less similar to those external and internal sensations of 
ours by which we instinctively move from place to place; judge of 
distance, direction, and time, and perceive resistance and pressure 
—must be possessed by the dog also. But the dog has not only 
external and internal sensations; the fact just referred to cannot 
be explained without also granting that it has memory, imagina- 
tion, a power of sensible perception, and of associating images in 
complex mental pictures which are more or less associated with 
pleasurable or painful feelings—for unless a dog perceived objects, 
it could not run, jump, or pursue its prey. Nor can we doubt, when 
the presence of a rat, rabbit or bird, deer or fox causes the definite 
impression on the brain by way of ear, eye, and nose of an experi- 
enced dog (see Chapter on Sight, Hearing, Scent) that immediately 
there is a revival of either faint or vivid antecedent, similar impres- 
sions, with relations of various kinds, and pleasurable feelings 
revived, of past huntings, findings, and catchings. Moreoever, we 
remember how common it is for sleeping dogs to show by slight 
yelps and a twitching and galloping movement of the feet and 
limbs that they are dreaming. Nor is it impossible that when sitting 
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before a cheerful hearth they may indulge in waking ‘day-dreams’ 
also; that a dog reflects there can be no doubt. Their power of 
memory is also a tradition as ancient and as modern as the dog 
himself. 

Instinct is a power of a kind distinct, on the one hand, from 
even such intelligence as dogs have and from mere reflex action on 
the other. Attempts have been made to deny its existence and dis- 
tinctness, but they have only served to make them the more mani- 
fest. Herbert Spencer entertained singular views as to instinct: ‘It 
is a higher development of reason, which it has replaced owing to 
the establishment of a more perfect adjustment of inner relations 
to outer relations than exists where mere reason 1s concerned’, but 
they have only served to make them the more manifest. Much 
below instinct are those activities before referred to as due to reflex 
action, and which exist in the dog as well as in ourselves, but which 
cannot take place without an innate power of being impressed and 
affected by stimuli which are not felt. Instinct, as instinct, is of 
course an abstraction existing in the mind, though it exists con- 
cretely enough in animal actions of a special kind. Instinct is, 
concretely, the animal organism energizing in certain ways. ‘It is 
a faculty of the feeling, imagining, organically remembering and 
automatically acting soul, which faculty is in most intimate con- 
nection with the organization of each species, so that upon the 
recurrence of certain sensations, external or internal, a definite 
series of actions is initiated, for the performance of which the 
organization has been specially developed. It is action like reflex 
action, save that it takes place in consequence of feelings and 
imaginations. It is so intimately related to an animal’s structure, 
that if it were possible for us to construct any given kind of 
animal, we should necessarily give rise to the instinct in 
giving rise to the structure’ (Lessons from Nature, pp. 236 and 
239): 

Altogether, then, the dog’s active powers may be summed up as 
follows :— 


— 
. 


Vegetative powers of growth and reproduction. 

2. A power of locomotion and motion of various parts of the 
body. 

3. A power of being impressed by unfelt stimuli. 

4. A power of responding to such impressions by appropriate 

movements—reflex action. 
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5. A power of responding to felt stimuli by simple actions, 
plainly involuntary—excito-motor action. 

A power of blindly performing appropriate acts, by seem- 
ingly voluntary actions in response to felt stimuli— 
instinct. 

7. A power of experiencing pleasure and pain. 
8. A power of experiencing vivid feelings from material objects 
—sensation. 

9. A power of reproducing by mental images past feelings in a 
more or less faint manner—memory. 

10. A power of associating such images with fresh sensations 
according to the different relations in which they have 
co-existed—sense perception. 

11. A power of associating images in groups—imagination. 

12. A power of agglutinating and combining imagination and 
sense-perceptions in clusters, and clusters of clusters, so 
forming more and more complex imaginations—sensuous 
association. 

13. A power of so reviving complex imaginations, upon the 
occurrence of sensations and images, as to draw practical 
consequences—organic inference. 

14. Powers leading to spontaneous impulsions in different 
directions through internal or external stimuli—appetites. 

15. Powers of pleasurable or painful excitement on the occur- 
rence of sense-perceptions with imaginations—emotions. 

16. A power of expressing feelings by sounds or gestures, which 
may affect other individuals—emotional language. 

17. A power of spontaneous activity in response to sensations 
or emotions—organic volition. 


In the possession of all these varied powers, the dog and ourselves 
are similar. But in spite of this resemblance, common sense and 
reason assure us that there is a profound difference between the 
mind of man and the highest psychical powers of the dog. This 
difference is made plain and obvious to our senses by the fact that 
we can talk, while neither the dog nor any other beast or bird has 
the gift of speech as we have it; nevertheless dogs can and do 
communicate between themselves. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that it was just now declared that 
the dog has language. Now no mistake can well be greater than 
that of confounding two things essentially different on account of 
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some superficial resemblance which may exist between them: to 
call bats birds, or whales fishes, would be an error of this kind. 
The dog has a language of sounds and gestures to express its 
feelings and emotions. So have we. But we have further, what 
neither the dog nor any other beast or bird has—a language of 
sounds and gestures to express our thoughts. One does not here refer 
to articulate sounds. Rational language can exist without oral speech, 
and articulate sounds may be uttered (as by parrots and certain 
idiots) though reason be absent. Articulate speech (or the oral 
word) is but one mode (though much the most convenient mode) 
of making known the far more important and significant thought 
(or mental word). It is the /atter which generates the former, as 
we see again and again in each new branch of science or art, where- 
in, new conceptions having been evolved, new words are coined to 
give expression to them. Men do not invent new articulate sounds 
first, and attach meanings to them afterwards, but the reverse. 

Dr. Bastian, in his work The Brain as an Organ of Mind, has a 

section on ‘From Brute to Human Intelligence,’ in which heconsiders 
the question of language, with the intention of showing that there 
is only a difference of degree between the mind of man and that 
of a brute. But he not only quite fails to show how the human 
_ intellect could have originated, but even gives up his own con- 
tention by speaking (p. 145) of human language as having been 
‘started by some hidden and unknown process of natural develop- 
ment, or as a still more occult God-sent gift to man’. 

Great ambiguity and confusion exist as to language, six kinds of 

which may be distinguished :-— 

(1) Sounds which are neither articulate nor rational, such as 
cries of pain, or the murmur of a mother to her infant. 

(2) Sounds which are articulate but not rational, such as the 
talk of parrots, or of certain idiots, who will repeat, with- 
out comprehending, every phrase they hear. 

(3) Sounds which are rational but not articulate, such as the 
inarticulate ejaculations by which we sometimes express 
assent to, or dissent from, given propositions. 

(4) Sounds which are both rational and articulate, constituting 
true ‘speech’. 7 

(5) Gestures which do not answer to rational conceptions, but 
are merely the manifestations of emotions and feelings. 

(6) Gestures which do answer to rational conceptions and are 
therefore ‘external’, but not ‘oral’, manifestations of 
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the mental word. Such are many of the gestures of deaf- 
mutes, who, being incapable of articulating words, have 
invented or acquired a language of gesture. 


But that the true nature of the dog mind may be the better 
appreciated, it is desirable to recognize distinctly what are those 
human mental powers of the possession of which by the dog no 
evidence exists. They are the following :— 


(1) A power of apprehending abstract ideas gathered from 
concrete objects, such as the ideas of being, unity, sub- 
stance, truth, cause, humanity, etc.—abstraction. 

(2) A power of apprehending external objects as such, and 
recognizing that they exist in truth—intellectual per- 
ception. 

(3) A power of directly perceiving our own existence—self- 
consciousness. 

(4) A power of turning the mind back upon what has been 
directly apprehended—reflection. 

(5) A power of actually searching for, and so recalling, past 
thoughts or experiences—intellectual memory. 

(6) A power of uniting our intellectual apprehensions into an 
explicit affirmation or negation—judgment. 

(7) A power of combining ideas so as to give rise to the per- 
ception of new truths thus arrived at—intellectual syn- 
thesis and induction. 

(8) A power of mentally dissecting ideas and so gaining other 
new truths, and also of apprehending truths as necessarily 
involved in judgments previously made—intellectual 
analysis, deduction, and ratiocination. 

(9) A power of apprehending some truths as absolutely, posi- 
tively and universally necessary—intellectual intuition. 

(10) Powers of pleasurable or painful excitement on the occur- 
rence of intellectual apprehensions—higher, or intellectual 
emoulons. 

(11) A power of giving expression to our ideas by external bodily 
signs—rational language. 

(12) A power of, on certain occasions, deliberately electing to 
act (or to abstain from acting) either with, or in opposition 
to, the resultant of involuntary attractions and repulsions 
—will. 


Now all the actions performed by the dog—all of which may be 
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grouped under one or other of the seventeen groups of the first 
list of faculties—are such as may be understood to take place 
without deliberation or self-consciousness. For such action it is 
necessary, indeed, that the animal should sensibly cognize external 
things, but it is not necessary that it should intellectually perceive 
their being; that it should feel itself existing, but not recognize 
that existence; that it should feel relations between objects, but 
not that it should apprehend them as relations; that it should feel 
and express emotions, but not itself advert to them; that it should 
seek the pleasurable, but not that it should make the pleasurable 
its deliberate aim. 

In fact, all the mental phenomena displayed by the dog are 
capable of explanation by the former list of psychic powers, with- 
out the aid of any one of those enumerated in the above catalogue 
of truly rational faculties, nor could any of the former by any mere 
increase of intensity change into one of the latter, for they differ 
not in degree, but in kind. 

Such then, in the judgment of the present writer, are the most 
significant facts and the most important deductions with respect 
to the dog’s psychology in the commonly used meaning of that 
word. But, as has been here observed more than once, the term 
. ‘psychology’ has and should have a much wider meaning, and 
embrace all the vital activities of whatsoever kind of which any 
animal is capable. These activities are of very different orders. 
Some of them are manifestly (like those of locomotion) activities of 
the entire creature. Others (like the activities of digestion or res- 
piration) involve a large portion of the animal’s body; while others 
again (such as those which result in the formation of a nerve-cell 
or a blood-corpuscle) are activities which are confined to only 
minute portions of its frame. 

Yet the whole of these activities must proceed harmoniously, or 
the animal could not continue to live in health and strength. Its 
body is obviously a unity. The activities of that body are in some 
way co-ordinated and unified also. 

To understand this fully is truly to understand psychology. And 
in leaving this part of the psychology of the dog, as it is under- 
stood, and in considering those activities in the dog which do not 
run parallel with those of human beings, there is one attribute of 
the dog in which he often excels man, and which Addison so 
beautifully exemplifies in his undying aphorism: ‘Friendship con- 
sists in being a friend, not in having a friend.’ 


CHAPTER BLEVEN 


PARASITES OF THE DOG, 
EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL, 
WITH DISEASES CAUSED BY THEM 


HE list of parasites, both external and internal, which are 

liable to infest the dog is truly a formidable one, and if it 

were not for the great advance made by science in combat- 
ing these dangerous pests, the said danger would assume immense 
dimensions, and great risks would ensue not only from the para- 
sites themselves but from the diseases induced by them. This 
chapter has been illustrated so that dog owners and breeders may 
have an opportunity of recognizing the various parasites, whether 
it be by the naked eye or under a microscope. The subject is one of 
vital interest, and it should be treated as such not only by the 
owners of large kennels but by the one-dog man, whose friend is 
just as precious a possession as a dozen or six dozen dogs in large 
breeders’ kennels. “Knowledge is power’ is an ancient truism, and 
when this subject is considered from its financial aspect it will be 
understood that a well-informed comprehension of these parasites 
and their depredations is not only a necessary piece of knowledge, 
but a monetary necessity. Then there is the dog’s side of the ques- 
tion. It goes without saying that a dog which is free from parasites 
is a comfortable animal at rest, and this fact alone takes him a long 
way on the road to good health, good condition, and good temper, 
all of which are fine and highly enviable qualities in any dog, both 
as to mind and body, to say nothing of the household or kennel in 
which he dwells. As another old adage has it, “Contentment is 
great gain’. 

The parasites of the dog are usually divided into two great 
classes, vegetable and animal, but we must on no account lose 
sight of those supremely important microbic and bacterial para- 
sites which play so considerable a part in the general economy of 
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Nature, as is every day rendered more evident by the advance of 
science, as it ascertains the causation of so many diseases both 
of an infectious and contagious kind. It is not, however, proposed 
to do more than mention these latter, as a book of this kind is not 
the proper place in which to discuss or explain their nature or 
effect. The subject of bacteriology is too vast and too complex, 
and needs a special training to understand it. 


VEGETABLE PARASITES: EXTERNAL 


The only parasitic fungi mentioned in this book will be Trico- 
phyton tonsurans and Achorion schoenleinii. Tricophyton tonsurans 
is answerable for Ringworm. It affects man, the ox, horse, dog, 
cat, goat, sheep, and pig, as well as rats and mice, and is the cause 
of the disease named Tinea tonsurans. This is characterized, clinic- 
ally, by more or less circular patches, the hairs on which, at first 
lustreless and erect, fall off and leave the skin bare. They are most 
frequently found on head and legs in the early stages; later on they 
may occur on any part of the body. The circular shape of the 
patches also alters; they become crusted with blood and serum, and 
through much rubbing because of irritation, the affected parts are 
sometimes raised above the level of the surrounding skin. Dogs 
that are kept clean, both in kennels and person, are rarely affected. 
It is frequently caught from rats and mice, or cats, as well as from 
other dogs, and also from brushes and coats used by affected 
animals; it is communicable both to and from man. 

Treatment.—Paint on and round affected parts with pure tinc- 
ture of iodine twice a day, after very thoroughly washing the dog 
all over with Cook’s 3 per cent Mercurial Soap and thoroughly 
rinsing. lodex may also be used. Isolate patients and disinfect as 
for distemper. 

The Favus, or Tinea favosa, is a parasitic and contagious cutan- 
eous malady, caused by the fungus named Achorion schoenleinii. 
This affects man, the cat, dog, rat, mouse, rabbit, and fowl. It is 
characterized, clinically, by crusts, at first usually yellow in colour, 
in more or less distinct cup-shaped masses producing alteration in 
the hair, which then falls off, as do the feathers in birds. In 
advanced cases the patches run into one another. They are white 
on the surface, yellow internally, the surrounding skin being 
swollen; the smell is that of mouldy cheese or of mice, and is very 
repulsive. 
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Treatment, the same as for Tinea tonsurans. Disinfection must 
be very thorough, as for distemper. It is a stubborn trouble in 
human beings. 


ANIMAL PARASITES: EXTERNAL 


The dipterous parasites in the perfect insect state are usually 
called Flies, although most of them do not belong to the same 
family as flies proper. In this country flies are not the same danger 
to the dog as in hot climates or in countries without the numerous 
kinds of bird life we have in England. It is true that many flies, 
even in this country, are a trouble to the horse, sheep, and ox; it 
is even more true that they are the means of conveying disease from 
one subject to another; this was proved at the Jenner Institute with 
regard to distemper in dogs. 

There is one fly that must be mentioned because of its world- 
wide and evil reputation; it belongs to the family Glossina, the 


Fig, 17. — Tsetse, Fig. 18.—Blue Flesh- Fig. 19.—Cayor-fly, magnified 
natural size fly, natural size two diameters (Railliet). 
(Railliet). (Railliet). 


Tsetse-fly (GI. morsitans or tsaltsaya). This fly has an elongated 
proboscis which enables it to pierce the skin of the ox, horse or 
dog. It used to be answerable for the death of most of the horses 
and cattle taken into the swampy belts of country which it inhabits 
in tropical and semi-tropical South Africa, and it rendered coloni- 
zation in these parts impossible on this account. Much headway 
has been achieved recently in its eradication. 

Treatment for all flies in the case of dogs is to apply to their 
coats, including heads, limbs, and tail, some form of insecticide 
which will not injure either the dog or the skin; the so-called 
maggots which are found on open wounds of badly kept dogs, 
particularly with long coats, should be removed, the wounds 
thoroughly cleansed and painted with tincture of iodine or smeared 
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with Iodex twice a day, after washing the dog with Cook’s 3 per 
cent Mercurial Soap and thoroughly rinsing; the disinfectant for 
keeping flies away is Jeyes’ fluid, one tablespoonful to the gallon; 
or benzene hexachloride. Powdered D.D.T. is also valuable. 

Fleas (Pulex serraticeps).—The dog flea. The flea lives as a para- 
site on the following domesticated animals and birds, each animal 
having its own particular flea, as do the birds: the dog, cat, rabbit, 
fowls, and pigeons. They are much more frequent and numerous 
on the dog than on the cat; propagation occupies about three 
weeks from the egg stage, and goes through three stages inclusive 
before developing into the perfect insect, viz. egg, larva, nymph, 
then flea. They become more numerous in dirty and dusty kennels, 
and breed quicker on dirty animals than on clean ones. They thrive 
on skins which are eczematous, which show scurf and eczematous 


Fig. 20.—Head of the Dog Flea, Fig. 21.—An engorged Chigoe, 
magnified 30 diameters (Railliet). magnified (Karsten). 


scales and crusts, thereby causing additional irritation to the dog. 
No dog that is infested with fleas can thrive and remain in good 
condition, owing to the continual irritation they cause by day and 
night. 

One of the principal dangers of fleas is the part they play as 
intermediate hosts for certain other parasites in the course of their 
transmigration (viz. the tapeworm, Tania cucumerina, etc., which 
will be dealt with under the heading of Internal Parasites) both in 
the intestines and the blood. 

Treatment for Destruction of Fleas on the Dog.—A preparation 
of powdered camphor and sulphur in equal parts, pyrethrum, 
stavesacre, and wormwood, sprinkled over the coat after combing 
or rubbing the hair the wrong way. ‘Pulvex’, made by Cooper, 
McDougall & Robertson, or ‘Kur-mange’ rubbed in dry or in a 
bath of tepid water made soapy and left in the coat for fifteen to 
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twenty minutes and washed out with clear tepid water. This is done 
outside the kennels. The most modern treatment for skin para- 
sites is to dust into the coat D.D.T. in powdered form once in 
three or four days, taking care to guard against the powder being 
licked off. Another preparation known as Gammexane is also an 
excellent preventive and parasiticide. If either of these two chemi- 
cals can be obtained, then nothing else need be used as there is 
nothing more efficacious. 

Treatment for Kennels.—Boiling water and lime-wash, boiling 
water with Jeyes’ Fluid (one tablespoonful to the gallon), allowing 
the water to get into the crevices of all woodwork. Better still 
would be to spray with a 2 per cent solution of D.D.T. In preven- 
tive treatment one should observe the strictest cleanliness, with the 
use of pine shavings or wood wool, and insect powder round the 
inside of kennels and benches. 

Lice (Phthiriases or Pediculide).—The diseased condition is 
named morbus pediculosus or phthiriasis. These parasites do not 
willingly leave their host, and do not jump like fleas. The males 
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Fig. 22.—Hematopinus _ piliferus, Fig. 23.—Trichodectes latus, 
male, of the dog; magnified male, of the dog; magni- 
20 diameters. fied 20 diameters (Railliet). 


are fewer and smaller than the females. The eggs or nits are pear- 
shaped and fixed very firmly to the hairs; the young are hatched 
out from the egg or nit. The louse is of a dull-white colour, unless 
gorged with blood, when he may be of a pinkish tinge. The dog 
is not so much inconvenienced by lice as he is by fleas; even when 
lice are found, care should be taken to ensure that sarcoptic mange 
is not also present. This is sometimes the case, and needs different 
and more serious treatment. 
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If the disease affects young, delicate, or debilitated dogs, the 
results are more serious and the cure more protracted. 

Lice (Phthiriases) affect man and all the domestic animals and 
birds, pigeons most seriously. There is more than one variety. 
The disease is caused by contagion; the trouble is extended by 
want of cleanliness and a debilitated condition of the affected dogs, 
extra length of coat, neglect, and lack of observation. Lice multiply 
at an extraordinarily rapid rate. 

Treatment for the Dog and the Kennel.—The same as for fleas; 
repeat three times with an interval of three days. 

To some extent vinegar removes the nits from the hair, but close- 
clipping does it effectually. 

All bedding must be burned until the dogs are free from the 
trouble. All dogs’ coats, blankets, and brushes must be disinfected. 

Harvest Bugs (Trombidiid) will be dealt with in the next section 
under Acariases. 


ACARIASES OF THE DOG 


Dog Tick and Woodmites 


Dog Ticks (Ixodes ricinus).—These parasites are about half an 
inch long, oval in shape, fairly flat when fasting, rounded when 
replete. The female is larger than the male; they are generally of a 
leaden colour. They have four pairs of legs on the forepart of body. 
They fasten themselves to the skin with a pair of pincer-like jaws 
and use a dart-like projection to pierce the skin so that they can 
feed on the blood of their victim. The whole of this structure is 
called the rostrum, and it may be left in position in the skin if the 
tick’s body is forcibly removed. It then causes suppuration and 
more inconvenience than the complete tick. A few drops of tur- 
pentine will cause them to fall off complete with rostrum, when 
they can be burned or otherwise destroyed. They are reproduced 
by eggs. They usually affect sporting dogs, and when they are 
present in large numbers they may be troublesome, but dogs do 
not seem to notice the presence of small numbers, say two or three. 
There are two or three varieties in this country, but [Ixodes ricinus 
is the common kind. 

When the kennel is infested by ticks boiling water and lime is 
used, and the ceiling needs as much attention as the floor and walls. 

Harvest Bugs (Trombidiida) sometimes called the Red Flea 
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Fig. 24.—The Ixodes ricinus of the dog, a fecundated female 


after feeding. 


A, natural size; B, engorged ventral surface: C. engorged dorsal surface. 


Fig. 25.—Dorsal view of male Rhipicephalus (Boophilus) annulatus 


ged, 


of the United States, enlar 


(After Salmon and Stiles.) 
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or Red Mite. These parasites are the larval form of the 
Trombidium holosericeum. They are most noticeable after July, 
when the female lays her eggs; they disappear before the winter. 
They affect man, hares, mules, dogs, cats; cows and horses are 
also attacked, and when in large numbers the insects provoke con- 
siderable trouble, especially in hot climates. Sporting dogs are 
most often affected, and these mites cause them very considerable 
irritation. 

Treatment.—Here again impregnation of the coat with D.D.T. 
or Gammexane will kill these mites and prevent further infection. 


PSORIC ACARIASES (MANGE PARASITES) 


(1) Sarcoptes scabiei; (2) Demodex folliculorum: 
(3) Symbiotes auricularum 


These three parasites are answerable for three of the principal 
skin diseases in the dog. The first, Sarcoptes scabiei, is responsible 
for one of the most important and ancient skin diseases of animals 
and man in the history of the world. Moses mentions ‘scab’, and 
forbids mangy animals to be offered in sacrifice (Leviticus xxii, 
22). The Greeks and the Romans were aware of the disease. Arab 
doctors had precise ideas on the subject, as had many others 
successively until the days of the microscope in 1619 when Haupt- 
mann found the parasite. It was afterwards repeatedly proved to 
be responsible and depicted. To-day we know its life-history and 
its anatomy, in addition to the serious results caused by its attack 
on man and all domesticated animals, as well as others such as 
rats and mice. The transformations through which this parasite 
passes are from egg to larva, then to nympha, then to the male and 
female parasite; after copulation the male dies, but the female 
passes on to the egg-laying stage as an ovigerous female. There are 
more males than females, the latter being the larger; their repro- 
ductive powers are enormous. They are also microscopic in size. 

Cause.—Immediate contact with another dog with mange, or 
kennels used by such; coats or brushes used for affected animals; 
bedding used by affected animals. It may be introduced into 
kennels by cats, rats, and mice, and although this has been denied, 
it has been seen to occur repeatedly. 

Sarcoptes scabiei (mange parasites): Symptoms caused by their 
presence are redness and thickening of the skin, loss of hair, 
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discharges, crusts, and great irritation whichinduces scratching and 
rubbing, worse when in the warm. When the ovigerous female 
fecundates she burrows into the surface skin—the epidermis— 
laying her eggs in the burrows. These activities cause more or 
less disintegration of the epidermis at the parts attacked, so that 
crust and debris collect on those parts; severe scratching may 
cause bleeding, which alters the nature of the crusts. The irri- 
tation is caused by the deposit left by the parasite, not by its 
movements or burrowing. The symptoms usually begin on the 
muzzle, extending to the head and the rest of the body if not 
arrested. Early signs are also seen on the feet and wrists, owing 
to rubbing and scratching, and in long-standing cases the skin 
becomes wrinkled and emits an 
unpleasant mousy odour. 

The skin irritation, the scratch- 
ing, the loss of rest, the disturbed 
nervous system all result in loss of 
appetite, wasting, and debility; the 
skin ceases to act as it should, and 
this causes further systemic disorder, 


; , __ and death would ensue if treatment 
Fig. 26.—Sarcoptes _scabiei, were not commenced and persevered 
var. Equi; hexapod larva, th 
seen on the ventral sur- YW! . 
face; magnified 100 dia- | 7reatment for established cases 
meters. must be thorough, and it used to be 


continued for at least three weeks 
and sometimes a month. But under modern methods of treat- 
ment, a case can usually be cured within seven days. It is not 
enough to treat the dog; the place in which it has been living 
must also be treated with disinfectants, and these disinfectants 
must be real acaricides. 

Complete isolation is necessary; all dogs which have been in 
contact should also be isolated, and, even if showing no symptoms, 
should be washed with Cook’s 3 per cent Mercurial Soap, but 
not isolated in the same kennels with cases showing symptoms. 

Sulphur and oil was at one time the best remedy, but to-day we 
have numerous, rapid, and very efficient preparations, among which 
may be mentioned benzyl benzoate emulsion, tetmosol, D.D.T., 
benzene hexachloride, and derris solution. The choice among 
these, the strengths, and the number of applications must be 
decided by the veterinary surgeon, having regard to the age, breed, 
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and physical condition of the patient. (See also, Dog’s Medical 
Dictionary.) 

Generally speaking, two to three applications of one of these 
modern dressings will kill all acari and stop the itching. There- 
after, sufficient time must be given for the hair to grow again. 

For Kennels.—Formalin candles, boiling water with two table- 
spoonfuls of Jeyes’ Fluid to the gallon for walls, floors, and 
benches. Lime-wash and size when the walls are dry. All appliances 
such as collars, coats, leads, brushes, etc., should be left in kennels 
when the latter are fumigated. Do not forget that this disease is 
readily communicated to man. If your kennels are troubled with 
rats or mice, take all steps to eradicate them. 


(2) Demodectic Scabies (Follicular Mange) 


Demodex folliculorum is so named because it lives in the hair- 
follicles and sebaceous glands; it has been also called black mange 
in contradistinction to the red mange 
caused by the Sarcoptes canis. This para- 
site has been found on man, on the dog, 
cat, goat, pig, sheep, ox, and horse, as well 
_ as on the deer, fox, rat, mouse, and ferret. 
(Eig se27.) 

Symptoms.—These are shown in very 
great variety. Generally there is loss of 
hair at first on toes, elbows, and hocks, Fie. 27-—_Demodex follt: 
round the eyes and on the face and lips. © Fn male Othe 
The disease is slow in development, and dog; magnified 100 
there is very little skin irritation unless it diameters (Railliet). 
is complicated with eczema or even the 
sarcoptic mange or ringworm. It is not anything like so contagious 
(if at all) as the sarcoptic form, and for the most part is seen in the 
early stages in young puppies and adolescents; in chronic cases it 
is seen in dogs of all ages. As the Demodex folliculorum lives in the 
hair-follicles and sebaceous glands, it is much more difficult to 
apply any dressing which can come in contact with the parasites; 
hence the difficulty of successful treatment. 

The eyelids may become swollen, partially closed, and inverted; 
the skin of the affected parts is thickened, papular, then pustular. 
It spreads slowly over a larger surface of the body; the skin be- 
comes wrinkled and shows itself in folded rolls, the exudations 
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become more copious and on pressure show pus and bloody 
serum. The parasite is fairly easy to find when these exudates are 
squeezed out of the skin and viewed under the microscope. There 
is a putrid odour of a mousy, mouldy cheesy nature which once 
experienced is never forgotten. In long-standing and advanced 
cases the structure of the skin is very seriously disintegrated; this 
again makes a cure more difficult. 

Cause is the presence of the parasitein the skin, and there isno doubt 
that some debilitated subjects are more liable to attack than dogs 
in good health and condition; when a pregnant bitch is the subject 
of this disease her puppies are pretty certain to show symptoms 
before long, or an affected dog living and sleeping with a healthy 
one for even a fortnight might possibly hand on the trouble; yet 
the disease cannot be called a highly contagious one. 

Treatment.—The disease is almost universally regarded as in- 
curable, especially the pustular type. Many clinicians have from 
time to time claimed success with a large variety of preparations 
applied topically; but usually, others who have put the same dress- 
ings to test, have been unable to prevent recurrence even if there 
had seemed an apparent temporary cure. Bayer’s Odylen has 
probably proved the most effective. But the writer strongly believes 
that the disease is congenital, and that it can best be attacked via 
the blood stream. 

In several instances he has effected complete cures by injecting 
phenamidine. In one of his cases, this had no useful effect; several 
other practitioners have been similarly disappointed, and one (at 
least) reported alarming toxic symptoms. 

Much further research must be carried out upon this disease 
and the Animal Health Trust has promised to undertake an 
investigation. 


(3) Symbiotic Otacariasis (Parasitic Otitis) 


Symbiotes auricularum of the Dog (Ear Parasite).—As the name 
suggests, these parasites are found in the ear of the dog. 

The late Mr. A. J. Sewell was the first person in this country 
to discover this parasite in the ear of the dog and the cat in 1891; 
also in the ferret. It is noteworthy because it sets up a disease 
causing a great amount of irritation in the ears of affected animals, 
and this often gives rise to serious nervous symptoms which are 
sometimes mistaken for hysteria, especially if a number of sporting 
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dogs or hounds in one kennel present nervous symptoms simul- 
taneously. Hysteria, however, occurs when no parasite is present 
and also the parasite may be present without any nervous symtoms. 
Cause.—The sole cause of this parasitic otitis is the Symbiotes 
auricularum canis. 
Symptoms.—In some 
cases there is little to be Ss / | 
seen, the ear looking merely \ : 
as if it were slightly S Te Uy 
Ai : ee i; ae 0 UY 
irty. If, instead of giving \. A 
a hurried look into the ear 7 hh. 
in these cases, the parts 
are well examined, and 
the canal leading into the 
ear is carefully watched, 
tiny white specks—oval 
in shape, and about the 
size of the eye of an 
ordinary small sewing 
needle—will be observed. 
These are the parasites, 
-and are often the cause of 
the disease called ‘canker 
Obeticeeds st - + Lhese | 
parasites are extremely | | 
active in their movements, 
and if the ear be carefully 
watched for a few mo- 
ments, they will be seen 
running about the skin, 
and also along the hairs in Fig. 28.—Chorioptes auricularum of the 
the ears, at a fairly rapid dog, ventral surface; magnified 100 
rate, considering — their diameters (Railliet). 
minute size; and the irrita- 
tion they cause is due in a measure to the tickling sensation 
caused by their movements, and partly the result of their 
biting. . . . The skin lining the ear is thin and soft, and here ‘the 
mites do bite’, as a result of which there is an exudation which 
accounts for that somewhat dry discharge so often seen in some 
ordinary cases of canker. 
We may add to this description of the symptoms a very much 
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more aggravated condition of the canal of the ear, redness, sore- 
ness, considerable discharge of a thick mattery substance of a 
brown colour and bad odour, and after the ear is cleaned, ulcerated 
patches may be present, occupying the whole of the visible part of 
the bottom of the ear cavity, even when inspected without the 
aid of a speculum. ‘ 

The nervous symptoms are originated by numbers of the para- 
sites, and debris which is caused by their action on the wall of the 
ear canal, pressing upon the membrane or drum of the ear. This 
pressure may be due to scratching, or violent movements on the 
dog’s part, perhaps when at work in the field or, if a hound, when 
hunting, or in non-sporting dogs when at play; then the dogs 
affected may present the symptoms of epilepsy, or instead of so 
doing may run and scream. There is no loss of power of the 
sphincter muscles of the bladder or rectum, as in_ true 
epilepsy. 

Treatment.—lf treatment is begun at once the condition dis- 
appears without much difficulty; if there is much debris or wax, 
etc., in the ear cavity, do not probe about in the meatus, nor 
syringe it with watery solutions, but just pour in an emulsion of 
acriflavine or some warm oil. This will soften the wax and debris 
and permit the dog to shake it out. The less disturbance of a pain- 
ful ear the better. When much of the debris has in this way been 
removed, one may apply a cream containing gammexane—now 
manufactured by Imperial Chemicals Ltd. A dressing every second 
or third day should suffice in three applications. Disinfect kennels 
as for sarcoptic mange and burn all bedding. 


PARASITES OF THE EYE 


The Cysticercus cellulose is the parasite of pig-measles, and 
the disease caused by these cystic worms is named Ocular Cysti- 
cercosis; it has, however, been found in the eye of the dog. 

Verminous ophthalmia or /ntra-ocular Filariasis is due to the 
presence of worms in the eye—seen in the aqueous humour—the 
parasite is Filaria trispinulosa. Both these eye troubles are met by 
operation. 

Cutaneous Filaria (Parasitic Skin Worms).—These may be found 
on, in, and under the skin. In the dog they are found principally 
under the skin and rarely in the intestines. Fortunately they are 
very rare in this country. The formation of abscess ensues and this 
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must be opened, the contents removed and burned, and thorough 
disinfection employed. 

More than one species of parasitic worms has been noticed in 
dogs, subcutaneously. They are removed either from the nodular 
formations, or the abscesses are opened and treated as above. The 
kennels require disinfection. 

Hemopis, or leeches, usually enter the body of the fice by way 
of the mouth, generally in the filiform stage, when drinking from 
ponds or streams. It is not a common occurrence. The parasites 


Fig. 29.—Spiroptera sanguinolenta. 


A, male and female, natural size; B, cephalic extremity, showing the interior o! the 
buccal capsule, magnified 50 diameters; C, caudal extremity of the male, lateral view. 
magnified 25 diameters. (Railliet.) 


can be seen in the mouth, in the pharynx, and sometimes in the 
nasal cavity. 

Eels will soon free ponds or streams of these parasites, and many 
others; they are also good scavengers, and are better in the pond 
than in the pot where dogs, sheep, or cattle are concerned. 

Spiroptera sanguinolenta, so called because it is blood-coloured, 
is a nematode worm about 2 to 3 in. long and as big round as fine 
twine. It is rarely found in the lungs; wherever found it is seen 
coiled up in tumours formed in the cesophagus and stomach, and 
the worms may be quite numerous. Dogs and cats which eat cock- 
roaches may be infected by these worms, which pass one stage of 
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their existence in these insects. Treat dogs with Cyllin in capsule 

form, | to 3 minims according to breed; and sprinkle freshly 

powdered borax for the cockroaches, the bodies of which should 

be burned. 

PARASITES OF THE INTESTINES 
OF THE DOG 


The Infusora (Coccidia) may be 
found in healthy dogs, and for the 
most part they do not appear to 
be of great importance. Neverthe- 
less, many cases are seen every 
year in which dogs are severely ill 
as a result of infestation with 
coccidia in great numbers. 


Tenia or Tapeworms 


The dog is cursed with six or 
eight kinds of these parasites. 
Some are not of much importance, 
because they are infrequent. 

The common forms are Tenia 
serrata, T. marginata, T. cucu- 
merina or canina, and T. echino- 
COCCUS. 

The serrata is so called because 
its segments present a_ serrated 
appearance, the marginata be- 

Fig. 30.—Tenia marginata cause the margins are not serrated 
natural size. but square and level, the cucum- 

erina because the segments re- 

semble the shape of cucumber seeds. Echinococcus is the smallest 
of the tapeworms, and on that account often escapes observation. 

Bothriocephalus.—These are tapeworms, but unlike those which 
we have been discussing, their heads have no hooks and only two 
suckers. They are hermaphrodites, and for the most part they live 
in fishes, although some are found in man and in the domesticated 
animals and birds. This parasite is noticed in the dog, particularly 
where fish is largely eaten raw, and where, as in Russia and China, 
raw fish is given to dogs as their ordinary food. 
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The Bothriocephalus latus is the common kind, though the 
cordatus and fuscus have all been found in dogs; but most cases 


Fig. 31—Hooks of the Tenia Fig. 32.—Dipylidium caninum 
marginata; magnified 250 (Tenia cucumerina) of the 
diameters. dog; small — specimen, 


natural size. (Railliet.) 


of infection have occurred on the Continent, both in the human 
subject and in dogs. They have been found in Greenland in the 
bodies of seals and walruses, also in Iceland in dogs. There 
are also several other parasites of the intestines, Hemistomum 
and Distomum echinatum, which are merely mentioned by 
name. 

NEMATODES 


(Round Worms) 


Ascaris marginata of the dog is a round worm, and very similar 
to, if not identical with, the Ascaris mystax of the cat. They inhabit 
the intestines and are the cause of considerable trouble. 

Oxyuris vermicularis of the human subject has also been found 
in dogs. 
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These, with others, cause anemia, and are treated in the same 
way as tapeworms. See Treatment. 


PARASITES OF THE LIVER OF THE DOG 


Filaria hepatica, Eustrongylus gigas, Distomum truncatum, 
Cysticercus cellulose 


The Tenia echinococcus of the dog is often the cause of liver 
trouble in other animals. 

Distomum hepaticum and lanceolatum (Liver Fluke).—Flat- 
tened, lancet-shaped, leaf-like and thin; brownish in colour. This 
is found in sheep, goat, camel, ass, ox, pig, elephant, rabbit, hare, 
cat, dog, and man. It is found all over Europe and in other parts of 
the world. 

Well lime the pastures and give salt or salt water internally for 
sheep and cattle, thereby rendering the disease rarer in the dog 
and in man as well as in the Herbivora. 

There is only one parasite of the spleen in the aoe so far as Is 
known, viz. the Linguatules. 


PARASITES OF THE NASAL CAVITIES AND LARYNX OF THE DOG 


Linguatule.—The Linguatula tenioides is nearly always found 
in the nasal cavity of the dog (see Fig. 34, and the female 
parasite natural size, Fig. 33). These require another host 
for development from the ovum stage. They cause difficulty in 
breathing through the nose, constant sneezing and pain; the dog 
paws its nose, and sometimes the parasite is sneezed out, as are 
the ova, with blood and pus. 

One may inject equal parts of iodine and warm water through 
the nostrils with a syringe, or may give chloroform inhalations— 
keeping the mouth closed during inspiration. The symptoms dis- 
appear when the parasites are removed. 

Tenia (Tapeworms).—The family of the tapeworms at different 
stages of their existence and in the larval form have different hosts. 
The larve of the dog’s tapeworms are found in fleas and lice. They 
are also found with adult worms in the intestines of rabbits; hence 
the necessity, in both these instances, first to destroy fleas and lice, 
and second to prevent dogs eating the bodies of dead rabbits, 
particularly with their intestines left inside them. While on this 
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subject readers must also be warned against giving dogs raw 
paunches either of oxen or sheep, unless they are both cleaned and 
scalded with boiling water, and this must be done very thoroughly 
or the paunches must not be given at all, as larve and parasites | 
are very liable to be passed on to the dogs which eat them. 
While all this is true, yet one sometimes reads, in dog papers, 
recommendations to dog owners to give 
their animals raw uncooked paunches, 
and although it sounds incredible, 
these same paunches are not to be 
cleaned. Such a display of ignorance 
and the liability, one might say certainty, 
of disastrous results makes one shudder. 

Dog breeders and owners are, gener- 
ally, aware of the great importance of 
keeping their dogs free from all the 
many parasites which infest them. 

In the dog, for instance, internal 
parasites will cause convulsions, diar- 
rheea, dysentery, enteritis, gastritis, liver 
disease, anemia, various troubles in the 
lungs, blood-vessels, heart, spleen, eyes, 
and brain. Diseases caused by the 
external parasites have already been 
described, and in forewarning readers 
one sincerely trusts that by their 
knowledge they will prevent more than 
half their troubles. They must, how- 
ever, always remember that success in 
using their knowledge properly is gained Bigs eee alee ineens 
by wisdom, and wisdom is greater ~ tula tenioides, natural 
than knowledge. Sometimes that rare size. 
bird common sense is the highest wis- 
dom; for instance, do not treat a bitch for worms when the 
period of cestrus is present; do not treat her immediately after she 
has been mated or immediately before she is due to whelp; do not 
treat an ill dog for worms; do not keep on treating dogs as though 
it were your hobby; twice a year in towns, and perhaps three times 
a year in the country, especially in sheep and rabbit districts, is 
enough; always prevent dogs from eating the excrements of these 
animals, as they contain the seeds of trouble. 
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House dogs should not require as much treatment as sporting 
dogs, packs of hounds, or dogs kept in large kennels. 
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Fig. 34.—Head of a dog opened in the middle, showing three of 
the Linguatula tenioides (two of which are placed side by 
side) in the nasal cavities. (Colin.) 


Treatment for Worms 


Give young puppies a clean start in life. Treat every pregnant 
bitch for worms twice with an interval of a week, a fortnight or 
three weeks before she is due to whelp, disinfect her teats and 
abdomen, round the anus and breeches; change bedding and burn 
the old; wash and disinfect all blankets; it will repay the time and 
trouble a thousandfold, because her family will not have worms, 
although they are not contracted in the feetal stage. 

For round worms (Ascarides), for small puppies a good pro- 
prietary remedy is ‘Ruby’. It is recommended because it is safe as 
well as effectual. 

For older dogs one may give santonin (1 grain) every other day 
for a week. Drugs suitable for adults are also the above, or oil of 
chenopodium, oil of male fern, or Bayer’s Bedermin, etc. (See 
Dog’s Medical Dictionary.) It is usual to fast a dog for 24 hours 
before dosing, and to give castor oil after dosing. It is generally 
necessary to treat twice with an interval of a week. 

As vermifuges often cause vomiting, it is a good plan to give 
from 24 to 10 grs. chloretone in capsule an hour before dosing. 

For tapeworms there are numerous remedies, the oldest one 
being areca nut. But it is nauseating and very likely to cause 
sickness. Many proprietory remedies are now available, two of 
the best being those made by Messrs. May & Baker Ltd., and by 
Bayer’s Products Ltd. These need no purgative afterwards. 


Fig. 35.—Male and 
female _ Filaria 
immitis, natural 
size. (Railliet.) 
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It is only when worms are seen to have 
been passed, or segments called maw- 
worms which may be seen alive and white, 
or dried like seed-corn sticking to the hair 
round the anus, that one is really certain of 
their presence. 


PARASITES OF THE HEART 
Hematic Filariasis 


Filaria immitis (Round Worms).—As will 
be seen in the illustration (Fig. 35) these 
adult parasites would appear to be too 
huge to make their way 
into the circulation of 
any dog; the embryonic 
form in Fig. 36, magni- 
fied 300 diameters, 
seems more believable. 

Heart worms are 
seen only very rarely in 
Gt. Britain. 

Imported Chow- 
chows have shown 
them, also Pekingese, 
as did an English terrier 
that had been living in 
China, up-country, near 
Canton for — several 
years. 

Symptoms are diffi- 
cult breathing, convul- 
sions, after dullness and 
wasting with signs of 
intermittent pain. Some- Fig. 36.—Filaria im- 


times there is sickness, mitis. Embryos 
when a filaria may be eae en 
ejected with evidence of Sabet ea ata 

, ‘ dog; magnified 
bleeding. The kidneys 300 wdianieiers. 
and other tissues of the (Railliet.) 
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body may be affected. It has also been found in the uterus of a 
pregnant bitch, showing that it may in this way be hereditary (by 
way of the placenta). 

Strongylus vasorum and Spiroptera sanguinolenta are both 
parasites. They may also be found in the tissues. 

The only treatment that has yielded any good results has been 
Bordeaux turpentine, 2 to 4 grammes, in pill form in emulsion 
with yolk of egg, once a day. 


MEASLES OF THE DOG 


Cysticercus cellulose in the dog is certainly rare in this country, 
and uncommon so far as statistics are concerned in other countries; 
yet if there were as many post-mortem examinations on dogs with 
inspection of the muscle tissues and the brain as there are on pigs, 
one would expect a large number to be on record. The writer has 
seen only one case (Northamptonshire) during his years of practice 
(in a Dandie Dinmont Terrier, eight years old, which died of 
convulsions) of slight but generalized measles. Only one side of the 
brain was affected. The convulsions had been present two or 
three days almost continuously, and the dog died on arrival for 
examination. The disease is a common one in the pig in some parts 
of the Continent, particularly Germany and Russia, and in many 
cases has been handed on to man after the eating of raw beef and 
partially cooked pork. It attacks the ox, horse, goat, sheep, rabbit, 
guinea-pig, and monkey. It is widespread in Asia; the north coast 
of Africa, Egypt, Abyssinia, Cape of Good Hope, and the Senegal 
Coast are affected. It is of course a grave disease for man, and 
infected flesh is a serious menace in that respect. 

Parasites of the urinary organs are so rare in this country that 
only a mention of them is necessary to make the catalogue com- 
plete. Their results are serious. 

A Fungus has been found in a bitch abroad. 

Coccidia have been found in the kidneys of the dog, also abroad. 

The Giant Eustrongyle has also been found in the kidney and 
other organs of the dog abroad. It affects man, and dog, horse, 
and ox among the domesticated animals, with fatal results. 

A few final words after this appalling catalogue of the parasites 
of the dog and the diseases induced by them. A large number of 
them are very rare in this country, and cannot be considered 
seriously. 
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But the great lesson to be drawn from this recital of horrors is 
that the text for any sermon on the subject is: “Cleanliness is next 
to godliness.” The remedies, where possible, have been mentioned, 
as well as the preventives and disinfections, and the rest of the 
sermon must be left to be preached and carried out by the layman, 
at the same time giving the assurance that where cleanliness is 
seriously practised the horrors vanish like mist before the sun. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


HOUSING AND HYGIENE 


HE house we live in is made as healthy and comfortable as 

we can afford to make it. We take care to see that the drains 

are in proper order, that ventilation is as it should be, that 
it is weather-proof, that the amount of light from the windows is 
sufficient; we examine the artificial lighting and heating, the hot 
and cold water supply; we introduce vita-glass, especially if there 
are young children in the family; we look round carefully for traces 
of rats, mice, and cockroaches. 

Every one of these things is of vital necessity if we are to prevent 
discomfort and disease, if we are to avoid anxiety and expense. 

Now, seeing that we do all this for ourselves, are we going to 
relegate our dogs to any old tub, shed, stable, or shack, without 
giving any consideration to draughts, damp, cold, hygiene, light, 
or any kind of comfort; where November fogs, winter winds, and 
‘ perpetual rains all have free access, as has the heat of the summer 
sun; and then expect our poor dog to be always well and happy, 
and to come to meet us buoyant, gay and healthy? Of course we 
do no such thing. But one feels disgusted when one calls to mind 
the disgraceful, indeed criminal, cruelty to which many of us have 
seen even valuable dogs subjected by those who could afford to 
house them well. 

When readers look at the accompanying illustrations and see 
the infinite variety of kennelling which is sanitary, durable, and to 
be obtained at reasonable prices, they will see that it only remains 
for a concrete flooring to be put down and properly graded, to 
allow for drainage before the kennel is put in position, the outside 
run being also concreted and under cover; after which no dog 
need be kept on a chain. No dog ever would be kept on a chain 
if the owner had tried the experience himself for even two or three 
hours in the broiling sun or driving rain. Happily, it is now a 
criminal offence to keep a dog always chained. 
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It is now usual for all large kennels not only to have a hospital— 
which should always be well away from the main kennels—but 
an isolation kennel also for contagious cases; and, as the name 


cay 


Fig. 37.—‘* Where is my kennel?’ 


implies, this building needs to be really isolated. The points to 
be looked for and insisted on are:— 

1. A good supply of light from the windows. 

2. Vita-glass fitted to these. 
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3. Ventilation without draught, and so that it can be regu- 
lated. 

4. Electric lighting where possible. 

5. Electric heating where possible. (Spratt’s make an oil 
lamp which they claim is perfectly safe and can be used for both 
purposes.) 

6. Oil lamps must be so fixed as to be out of reach of the dogs 
(see Spratt’s new lamp). 

7. There are several good stoves now made for continuous 
hot-water supply, which will also help materially in the heating 
question. 

8. The iron cookers (on stands or on wheels) are excellent, 
and are very economical with fuel, and good for hot water. 

9. Drains—the floors of all kennels being laid in concrete 
and so graded that all water will run into gutters outside the runs 
as well as outside the actual kennels. The gutters should take 
the flushing water into large trapped gullies a little distance away 
from the kennels. There is then no standing water or sewage in 
the kennel. 

10. Considering how many diseases can be brought to dogs 
by rats, mice, and cockroaches, and how much good food can 
be spoiled where the vermin abound, a pound or two a year 
spent on efficient vermin killers will keep any kennel clear. 
Cockroaches are killed by using freshly powdered borax, 
sprinkled on the floor where they run. It should be put down at 
night and swept up in the morning. 


N.B.—A. The sewage from the kennel gullies should be carried 
underground to the cesspool some distance away (where there 
is nO main drainage), allowing the necessary gradient to ensure 
the proper flow. Also the ventilating shaft from the drain should 
not be forgotten. 

B. The electric wiring should be laid in steel piping so that the 
dogs should not be able to gnaw through anything soft, such 
as composition or leaden covering, and so receive a fatal shock. 

C. Provision for fresh water must be made in every kennel. 

D. Artesian wells can now be sunk, and wind-wheels fixed for 
automatic pumping at a very reasonable price, where a constant 
supply is not otherwise obtainable. 

E. Metal fire-extinguishers should be placed in every kennel. 
Where they can be seen and handled easily. 
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F. Let your kennel for bitches in cestrus (on heat) be secure 
both in window and door, also see that it is away from the dogs’ 
kennels, and if possible up some steps—it keeps intruders away. 

G. If you cannot house your dogs well, do not keep them at all. 


SOME REASONS FOR THE INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN 


Light is necessary for health; to obtain the full benefit of sun- 
light, vita-glass must be used, as this allows certain actinic rays 
(the chemical force of the sun’s rays as distinct from light and heat) 
to pass through, whereas ordinary glass stops these rays. As these 
rays are of great benefit to all forms of life, it would be foolish 
not to avail ourselves of this gift of science for the health and 
comfort of our dogs; the little extra cost would be repaid in a few 
months. 

In addition to the above, plenty of light reveals any dirty corners, 
and also enables one to see one’s dogs better and to observe their 
condition; lastly, it is a saving of strain to the dogs’ sight, which 
is no mean consideration. This also must be taken in conjunction 
with the lessened amount of artificial light required and the con- 
sequent economy. Ventilation is as necessary as light, although this 
would not be inferred from the amount some folk allow them- 
selves. A draught and ventilation are two very different things, 
and, with a little thought, good and regulated ventilation can be 
ensured. 

Dogs like to snuggle up when they sleep, especially in cold 
weather; for this reason one might well provide a hinged flap to 
let down over the bench to a suitable fixed height above the dog, 
which prevents any down draught at night, if such there be, and 
retains much of the heat from the dog’s body. Lighting (artificial) 
is important, and must be studied from various points of view: 
safety, vision, economy, facility, and adaptability. Of course, 
electricity is far and away the best, but is not always obtainable. 
Gas has its disadvantages because of the risk of escape, the need 
for separate lighting of each individual jet, and certainly more risk 
of fire than electricity owing to the use of matches. Acetylene and 
Petrolite gas carry the same objections. Paraffin lamps are least 
safe, give most trouble, and do not offer the same facility or adapt- 
ability, but are the cheapest form of lighting. As already mentioned 
Spratt’s are offering a lamp which they claim is safe, and which 
provides both light and heat, but it is difficult to imagine any lamp 
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which is fool-proof. Some hurricane-lamps are good for carrying 
round at night and are considered quite safe, and with care pro- 
bably would be so, but with a quantity of straw about one always 
has a large mark of interrogation fixed in one’s brain. Have fire 
extinguishers fitted up and available. 

Heating is very much a matter for individual judgment. The 
material of which the kennel is built—whether large or small— 
is a great factor in this question; the new circular anthracite- 
burning stoves (coke is not advisable because of the fumes) are 
not only good for the purpose of heating, but will do quite a lot 
of cooking or boil quantities of water. They require a chimney. 
Electric heating is also good if it is installed for power as well as 
lighting, otherwise it is too expensive. Lamps of various sorts— 
Spratt’s as already referred to—must be so placed that dogs cannot 
interfere with them, and in the average kennel an open fire is out 
of the question. Hot-water pipes are seldom required, but when 
used should be fixed in the top part of the kennel, not near the 
ground, using the high-pressure system. 

Cooking.—Facility for this is always necessary, and a good 
kitchen is much more than a convenience, it is an economy, 
whereas a bad kitchen is an extravagance as well as a source of 
annoyance and ill-health. The cookers shown in the illustrations 
(p. 210) are useful and will cater for large kennels; saucepans will 
serve small ones, whatever the form of fire may be. 

Drains, when once well constructed, and truly laid as to levels, 
with proper ventilating shafts, and trapped or syphon gullyhole 
drains, are always a source of satisfaction and congratulation. 
The secret of kennel drains is to have nothing underground until 
the carrying-away gutters are clear of the kennels; then comes the 
gullyhole and the buried drain, either to the main drain or cesspool 
as the case may be. The slope of the concrete flooring should be 
sufficient to carry off all water, etc., to the open gutters, and so to 
the gullyhole or holes; this saves a great amount of work and 
ensures a much more rapid drying of the floors. For small-dog 
kennels, well-laid, hard-wood flooring is preferable, on account 
of its warmth, but before use the wood needs well oiling with 
linseed oil, very thoroughly rubbed in. If this is repeated every 
three months, it will save work, offensive odour, and the need of 
much washing or disinfection. Jeyes’ disinfected sawdust can be 
used if the floors become damp, and it can be swept up when they 
are dry. 
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Vermin.—It is not wished to labour the question of rats, mice, 
and cockroaches, to which will now be added fleas, lice, and flies. 
They are all anathema, and their order of execration is that in 
which they have been mentioned. They must be considered enemies 
and treated as such. The methods of extermination have been given 
in this book and in The Dog’s Medical Dictionary. Do not keep 
fowls near your kennels, or you will always have fleas and fre- 
quently lice. 

Fresh Drinking Water must always be available, night and day, 
in the kennels and in the runs. The water troughs for the runs can 
be seen in the illustrations, and the bowls for the kennels are also 
given among the appliances. 

Kennels for Bitches in Géstrus—The suggestions given earlier 
for bitches in this condition will be readily understood, but the 
suggestion to have this kennel upstairs may cause surprise. It is 
nevertheless a fact that, if bitches are kept in an apartment or 
kennel up about a dozen steps, there will be little trouble from the 
eternal male. If such bitches were carried instead of walked over 
the threshold, and exercised some distance away, it would prevent 
the deposit of their peculiar odours round the door, and so to a 
large extent obviate the congregation of male courtiers outside the 
house. 

Exercising Fields.—All exercising fields should be disinfected 
with quick-lime, certainly once a year. This is a nearly perfect 
method of stamping out internal parasites. In addition to this, 
however, all excreta should be picked up and burned; the addi- 
tional work is extraordinarily worth while; it should be a golden 
Tule. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


Apple-headed.—Used to designate a skull which is round, such as 
that of the black-and-tan toy terrier. 

Babbler.—A dog that gives too much tongue when working, or 
at the wrong time, when it should be mute. 

Bat-ear.—Like a French bulldog, fully pricked and upright. 

Beefy.—Thick, too stocky, particularly in shoulders and hind- 
quarters. 

Beltons (Blue and Lemon).—The spotted or flecked Laverack Setter. 

Blaze.—The white line or streak up the face of such a dog as the 
St. Bernard, Collie, Blenheim. 

Blood.—A dog which gives the appearance of high breeding. 

Braque.—A name of German origin for an unusually large dachs- 
hund. 

Breeching or Breeches.—The long hair in the back part of the 
thighs. 

Brisket.—The chest, particularly that part between the forelegs 
and immediately behind them. 

Broken-up-face.—When ‘stop’ is too pronounced and the lay-back 
at wrong angle. 

Broody.—A bitch that, from its length and conformation, gives 
evidence of being a likely mother. 

Brush.—The tails of dogs which are bushy like a fox. 

Burr.—The projections on top of pendulous ears caused by extra 
thick cartilages. 

Butterfly-nose.—Spotted or parti-coloured nostrils. 

Button-ear.—Applied to the ears of some bulldogs which fall over 
like a thick button in shape (not desirable). 

Cat-footed.—With a foot shaped like a cat—the properly shaped 
terrier or greyhound foot, as opposed to Hare-footed. 

Character.—Showing possession of brains and intelligence, together 
with the necessary good points and make-up of the breed. 
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China-eye.—Same as wall-eye. 

Chop.—Pendulous lips and flews. 

Cloddy.—Too beefy, thick-set, inclined to be clumsy. 

Cobby.—A cobbily built dog, one with short loins and a fairly 
thick-set body and limbs. 

Comb-fringe —The fringe or feather that drops straight from the 
tail, as in a setter, also called tail-feather. 

Condition —When a dog is in the best of health and shows it, both 
in coat and amount of muscle tissue; a dog with too much 
fat or too little is not in condition. 

Couplings.—That part of the body between the shoulders and hips. 

Cow-hocked.—When the hocks point inwards towards each other 
instead of being parallel and straight. A bad fault. 

Crest.—The ridge of hair running along the top of a dog’s neck. 

Crook-tail or Screw-tail—Any tail with a crook or screw in it; 
correct in the bulldog and French bulldog. 

Cushion.—The rounded fullness showing on both sides of the top 
lip of a bulldog. 

Dam.—A female parent. 

Dewclaw.—The claw of the fifth digit on the inside of a dog’s feet. 
It is always best to remove at a week old those on the hind 
feet, and for sporting and working dogs those on the front feet 
also. These claws never touch the ground and are useless. _ 

Dewlap.—The loose pendulous skin hanging from the throat of 
the bloodhound, and, in a smaller degree, of the bulldog. 

Dish-faced.—With a fore-face flattened, shallow in depth, with 
nose snubbed up. 

Domed-skull.—W ith skull rounded at top, as opposed to peaked. 

Drop-eared.—Where the ear is carried flat at side of face without 
any burr. 

Dudley-nose.—Liver-coloured, brown, or flesh-coloured nostrils. 

Elbow.—The back of second joint in foreleg. 

Faking.—Any interference with a dog’s coat or person which is 
not specifically allowed by the rules of the Kennel Club. 
Feather.—The long hair in a dog’s coat at back of legs and feet, 

in haired varieties in particular. 

Felted.—Matted hair in any long-coated dog, showing gross negli- 
gence in combing and brushing. 

Fiddle-headed or -faced.—A great fault, used to define any ab- 
normally long, lantern-jawed, badly bred mastiff, Great Dane, 
St. Bernard, etc.; not often noticed in small breeds. 
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Flag.—The long straight hair or feather on the under part of a 
dog’s tail, as in a setter or flat-coated retriever; sometimes 
applied to any dog’s tail with more feather than usual. 

Flat-sided.—With the ribs not well sprung or rounded. 

Flews.—The chops or pendulous lips of a dog, as in the blood- 
hound. 

Frill—The long, straight mass of hair round a dog’s neck, as in 
a collie, chow, or pomeranian. It is heavier at the lower part. 

Frog-face or Down-face.—Where the nose is too projecting and 
under-jaw receding as in a frog. A great fault in English and 
French bulldogs and Griffons. 

Gaskins.—Second thighs. 

Grizzle-—A rather loose term applied to a coat of bluish-grey 
brindle. 

Hare-foot.—A long foot like a hare’s, with digits more separated 
than usual. 

Hare-lip.—With the lip more or less split, like a hare’s. 

Harlequin.—A parti-coloured coat, occasionally tricoloured in 
patches, much admired in Great Danes. 

Haw.—The red inner eyelid of the dog (Membrana nictitans) most 
pronounced in bloodhound, otterhound, and St. Bernard, also 
in Tibetan mastiff. 

Hock.—The joint on the hind limb below the stifle. 

Hover.—The nest of an otter, built of broken straw, dried grasses 
and leaves, and rushes, in river banks or rocks, and sometimes 
at a little distance from a stream. 

Kennel-lameness.—Rheumatism in shoulders. 

Kink-tail—A tail with a sharp bend or kink in it. 

Kissing-spots.—The spots on the cheeks of some toy dogs, similar 
to moles; found in toy black-and-tans, pugs, etc. 

Knee.—Wrongly so called; really the wrist or carpus. 

Lady Pack.—The bitch pack of hounds in distinction from the 
dog pack. 

Layback.—That portion of a bulldog’s face from above the nose 
to the upper lip. Receding nose, considerable under-jaw. 
Leather.—More particularly applicable to the skin of a dog’s ear. 
Leggy.—With the dog’s legs too long for the body, or the body out 

of proportion, which exaggerates the apparent length of the legs. 

Lengthy.—This does not mean long, as in a dachshund, Skye 
terrier, or basset hound, but is applied to dogs such as St. 
Bernard or Newfoundlands, possessing a good length of body. 
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Level.—Usually applied to the teeth of those breeds which should 
have their teeth neither overshot nor underhung, where the 
finger-nail cannot be inserted behind a tooth when the mouth 
is closed (canine teeth excepted). The term is sometimes used 
in connection with a brace, team, or pack when the dogs are 
much the same height and size. 

Lippy.—With lips long and loose when they should be tight and 
well-fitting, as in bull terriers, and indeed all terriers. 

Litter —Term applied to the family of puppies. 

Loin.—That part of the back between the last ribs and the sacrum. 

Long in Flank.—Too long between the last ribs and hindquarters; 
too long in loins. 

Mane.—The long hair or feather on the neck and shoulders of a 
Newfoundland, collie, or chow-chow. 

Mask.—That part of a dog’s face in front of the eyes and corner 
of mouth; used mostly with regard to colour. 

Massiveness.—Applied to any dog that is massively or solidly built; 
particularly applicable to the larger breeds. 

Merle.—Bluish-grey, streaked or splashed with black, as seen in 
smooth collies, Great Danes, and dachshunds. 

Occiput or Peak.—Occipital crest or peak, top of skull; should be 
pronounced in bloodhounds and bassets. 

Out-at-elbows.—When the elbows are carried away from the chest 
walls, pointing outwards. 

Out-at-shoulders.—When a dog stands between rather than on his 
front legs, as seen in bulldogs. 

Overshot or Overhung Pig-jaw.—When the upper jaw projects 
beyond the lower jaw. 

Pad.—The under portion of the foot which forms a cushion and 
prevents concussion. 

Pasterns.—The tarsal bones below the erie and carpal bones 
below the wrist. 

Peaked.—When the occipital bone of the dog (top of skull) is well 
pointed or peaked; a good point in bloodhounds, and, to a 
less extent, in Irish setters and bassets. 

Pencilled Toes.—The dark markings on the uppermost part of some 
dog’s toes, such as Manchester terriers or toy black-and-tans; 
a much sought-for characteristic. 

Pig-jawed.—When the upper jaw is overshot or protrudes as ina pig. 

Piley.—When the coats of some dogs have a good thick undercoat 
in addition to the top coat, like the thick pile of some carpets. 
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Pinwire—A good description of the coats which wire-haired 
terriers and Irish terriers should have. 

Plume.—Term used for tail when carried over the back, as by a 
Pomeranian. 

Prick-ear—When pointed ear is carried erect, as by chows and 
schipperkes. 

Quality.—The term is self-explanatory as applied to a dog, mean- 
ing of good quality, well-bred appearance and character; an 
aristocrat of the dog world. 

Racy.—Built on racing lines, as a greyhound, saluki, whippet, or 
deerhound. 

Ring-stern or Ring-tailed—When the tail is curled over the back 
like a ring, a fault in most breeds; but in pugs, Pomeranians 
and chows it is called curled; in pugs tightly so, in Pomer- 
anians and chows not so tight, and in all three breeds the tailis _ 
carried to the side, the ring-tail carried right over the centre line. 

Roach-back.—When the lumbar portion of the back (loins) is 
arched, as in borzois, bulldogs, Dandies, greyhounds, whip- 
pets, and Bedlingtons. 

Rose-ear.—When the ears fold over and then slightly forwards at 
the tip, which points outwards, showing part of the ear cavity, 
as in bulldog and griffon. 

Screw-tail—When the tail is twisted like a cork-screw and crooked 
as in some bulldogs. 

Second Thighs.—The muscles immediately below the stifle, taper- 
ing towards the hock. 

Semi- or Half-prick ears.—Those falling forward at the tips, as in 
collies, but not as in fox terriers. 

Shelly.—Thin, narrow, badly developed body. 

Short-couplings.—Short in back and loins. 

Sickle-tail-—One that is sickle-shaped. 

Sire.—A male parent. 

Slab-sided.—Flat-sided. 

Slipped Stifle-—Dislocation of the knee-cap (patella). 

Slut.—A female dog, bitch. 

Snapdog or Whippet.—Term not much used outside the northern 
counties, 

Sorty.—When a team of dogs or pack of hounds are all of one sort, 
size and character. 

Splay-footed.—With toes widely separated instead of being close 
together. 
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Sprung or Well-sprung.—With well-rounded ribs giving plenty of 
lung room. 

Stern.—The dog’s tail. 

Stifle-—The joint of the hind leg corresponding to the human knee; 
the joint below the hip. 

Sting.—The pointed end of a dog’s tail, very pronounced in some 
breeds, as in pointers, bull terriers, and most bulldogs; in 
the latter many of the tails are crooked. 

Stocky.—This term is used with two meanings: (1) a bitch that 
is well built on solid lines; (2) a bitch that looks as though she 
would throw good stock. 

Stop.—The indentation between the eyes at the lower end of the 
forehead and the upper end of the fore-face, more marked in 
some breeds; absent in the bull terrier. 

Stripey.—A pointed condition of a dog’s fore-face and muzzle, 
resembling a snipe’s face. 

Throatiness—Showing more or less dewlap, loose skin of the 
underpart of throat; correct in bloodhounds or bulldogs, but 
a great fault in a bull terrier or pointer. 

Tight-lipped—Having no flews, or looseness of lips. All terriers 
should be tight-lipped, as should bulldogs. 

Timber.—Another term for plenty of bone in legs; well-timbered. 

Tongue.—Same as voice; €.g. giving tongue. 

Top-knot.—The hair on top of head, as in Dandie, Bedlington, 
poodle, Irish water spaniel. 

Trace.—Dark mark down middle of pug’s back. 

Tricolour.—Black-and-tan and white, as in most foxhounds, 
bassets, beagles, and a variety of toy spaniels. 

Tucked-up.—Cut-up in loin and flank, as in scraggy greyhounds 
or whippets. Seen in illness in many breeds. 

Tulip-ear—Mostly pricked, sometimes drooping at tip; not correct 
in any breed. 

Twist.—A curl in the tail of a chow or pug, or a kink in a bulldog’s 
tail. 

Undershot or Underhung.—With the front of the lower jaw pro- 
truding beyond the upper jaw. 

Upright Shoulders.—Those which are too perpendicular, or do not 
slope back enough. 

Varmint Expression.—That of a varmint, the small, keen-eyed 
expression in a terrier that is a killer. 
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Vent.—The term may be used for the anus, or for the tan marking 
under the root of the tail of a Manchester or black-and-tan 
terrier. 

Wall-eyed.—When the iris is parti-coloured, generally white and 
blue; the two eyes may be of different colours. 

Weedy.—A thin, scraggy, long-legged, running-to-seed variety of 
dog, whether well bred or mongrel. 

Wheaten.—Wheat-coloured, pale or golden. 

Wheel-back.—The same as roach-back. 

Whelping.—Another name for parturition or giving birth to 
puppies. 

Whelps.—Another and older name for puppies. 

Wither.—Top of the shoulder, the highest part of the back, at 
which a dog is measured for height. 

Wrinkle.—Wrinkled skin hanging in folds on brow and sides of 
face. 
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THE KENNEL CLUB 
(FOUNDED 1873) 


BRIEF HISTORY OF ITS 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


been dog shows for some few years prior to that date. The 

first dog show was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 28th and 
29th, June, 1859, in the Town Hall; the exhibits were confined to 
pointers and setters, and there were sixty entries. 

Field trials followed six years later, the first being held on 
Tuesday, 18th April, 1865, at Southill, Bedfordshire, over the 
estate of Mr. Samuel Whitbread, M.P. The celebrated Birmingham 
dog show was first held in the same year as the Newcastle fixture, 
1859, but after it. Shows were held in various places in considerable 
numbers, but it was soon evident that a central controlling body 
was very necessary. The Kennel Club came into being as a result 
of the early dog shows at the Crystal Palace, where Mr. Shirley 
of Ettington, with a committee, held the first show in 1870. As 
a show it was a success, but financially it was a failure. The next 
year, with a fresh committee, the results were better on the financial 
side; but, with full knowledge that a responsible body was an 
absolute necessity, Mr. Sewallis Evelyn Shirley, of Ettington, 
founded the Kennel Club in 1873. The first meeting was held in 
April of that year, with Mr. Shirley and a committee of twelve 
other gentlemen. They compiled a stud-book, and on 17th, 18th, 
19th and 20th June, held their first show at the Crystal Palace, 
the number of entries being 975. The Kennel Club Stud-Book was 
first issued in the following year, 1874, at the Birmingham Show, 
1-4th December. This first volume contained the pedigrees of 
4,027 dogs, divided into forty classes. 
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This young organization was both able and prompt, and before 
long, shouldered the responsibilities of organizing the whole of the 
kennel world. Their advance and success was indeed rapid, but 
never hurried, and the present unassailable position of the Kennel 
Club, whose rules, etc., are recognized over the whole world, is a 
splendid tribute to the determination and wisdom of its founder 
and his able supporters. The first general meeting of the Club took 
place at the Great Western Hotel, Birmingham, on Ist December, 
1874, with Mr. Shirley in the chair. 

At the next meeting of the committee, after the general meeting, 
a very considerable amount of important work was accomplished, 
and the young club was as bold as it was wise. They determined 
to ‘disqualify for ever’ all dogs exhibited at shows not held under 
Kennel Club rules. Considering the date, this was splendid 
audacity, but it reaped its reward; sportsmen, owners, exhibitors, 
and the press generally supported them enthusiastically; this one 
step was the keystone of the arch. 

At this same meeting vivisection was condemned by a resolution 
which has never been rescinded. In 1875 the Prince of Wales 
became Patron of the Club, and continued that patronage after 
his accession as King Edward VII. 

In 1880 the first number of the Kennel Gazette was issued, and 
another profoundly wise step was taken in the issue of an order 
by the Kennel Club for the registration of all dogs before they 
could be exhibited at any show held under Kennel Club rules. The 
Club thus not only established itself as a governing body, but also 
as a taxing authority. All these developments were, after all, but 
parts of a natural and logical sequence, and, if the Kennel Club 
was to remain a successful organization and authority, were inevit- 
able. Judging by results, everything they did proved a success. Of 
course there were obstructionists, but wisdom is indeed justified 
of her children, and the Kennel Club of to-day stands before the 
whole world as a worthy monument of the untiring labours not 
only of its founders but of the splendid and never-ending work of 
every committee since the first. The writer has known three of the 
secretaries, Mr. W. W. Aspinall, Mr. S. W. Jaquet, and Mr. 
H. T. W. Bowell, a trinity of admirable and terrific workers ; indeed 
the Club has been fortunate in being so capably staffed from the 
heads to the office boys. We have heard and rejoiced in what the 
Jockey Club has done for racing; we have heard how the Augean 
stables were cleansed by Hercules; but are we thankful enough for 
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the Kennel Club’s work, both past and present, for their really 
Herculean task of cleaning up the Augean kennels? Those who 
remember the ruthless jobbery and lawless robbery that existed 
during the last century, rendering the dog world a byword among 
decent folk, must be ever grateful that it has passed into a law- 
abiding community with a reputation for good citizenship and 
honour. The Club’s good works cannot be enumerated in a short 
space. It took 387 pages of small type in Mr. S. W. Jaquet’s work 
The Kennel Club: a History and Record of its Work, published in 
1905, to chronicle the Club’s work and success, but much water 
has passed under London Bridge since then, and the Kennel Club 
has silently, assiduously, and tirelessly been at work, much of it 
very thankless but all of it very useful and worthy. A well-known 
member of the Jockey Club once expressed the following opinion 
regarding the Kennel Club and its work: ‘It does its prodigious 
amount of work more quietly than any important public body I 
know ; its work is as necessary and as important as ours, and it 
entails the sacrifice of more time and thought than we have to give 
to the Jockey Club, but, like ourselves, they get very little thanks.’ 
Any fool can pull a thing to pieces; but it takes a wise man to 
organize and build up an enduring institution. 

The Kennel Club has done an infinitude of good, but it will not 
make every rogue an honest man. It has, however, made dishonesty 
very difficult and dangerous; it also has the power to punish 
offenders. It will not satisfy every grumbler or grouser, but by 
giving every one an honest deal and enforcing fair laws, it takes 
away any legitimate cause of complaint. Like the Jockey Club, it is 
a self-elected body, and while acknowledging that this method 
may entail some obvious weaknesses, one cannot imagine any 
other possible form of government in the Kennel World. If it were 
elective, who would be the electors, and how would they be 
chosen? After all, the Scriptures throw light on many awkward 
problems in the saying, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them’, and 
the Kennel Club has brought order out of chaos and possesses a 
truly wonderful record. 
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31st January, 1950. 


1. Breeds Defined.—The following are the breeds of dogs recognized by 
the Kennel Club for the purpose of separate Registration and Stud Book 
entries :— 


SPORTING BREEDS. TERRIERS—Contd. 
Afghan Hounds. Scottish Terriers. 
Basenjis. Sealyham Terriers. 
Basset Hounds. Skye Terriers. 
Beagles. Staffordshire Bull Terriers. 
Bloodhounds. Welsh Terriers. 
Borzois. West Highland White 
Dachshunds. Terriers. 
Deerhounds. 
Elkhounds. 


ae: : NON-SPORTING BREEDS. 
Finnish Spitz. 


Foxhounds. Alsatians (German Shepherd 
Greyhounds. Dogs). 
Harriers. Boston Terriers. 
Irish Wolfhounds. Boxers. 
Otterhounds. Bulldogs. 
Salukis. Bullmastifts. 
Whippets. Chow-Chows. 
Collies. 
Dalmatians. 
GuUNDOGS, French Bulldogs. 
English Setters. Great Danes. 
Gordon Setters. Keeshonds. 
Irish Setters. Mastiffs. 
Setters (Crossbred). Newfoundlands. 
Pointers. Old English Sheepdogs. 
Retrievers. Poodles. 
Spaniels. Pyrenean Mountain Dogs. 
St. Bernards. 
TERRIERS. Samoyeds. 
: : Schipperkes. 
Airedale Terriers. Schnauzers. 
Australian Terriers, Miniature Schnauzers. 
Bedlington Terriers. Shetland Sheepdogs. 
Border Terriers. Shih Tzus. a 
Bull Terriers. Tibetan Terriers. 
Caim Terriers. Welsh Corgis (Cardigan). 
Dandie Dinmont Terriers. Welsh Corgis (Pembroke). 


Fox Terriers. 
Irish Terriers. 


Kerry Blue Terriers. theres 
Lakeland Terriers. Black-and-Tan Terriers (Miniature), 
Manchester Terriers. Griffons Bruxellois. 


Norwich Terriers. ‘ Ttalian Greyhounds, 
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Toys—Contd. 


Japanese. Pekingese. 

King Charles Spaniels. Pomeranians. 
Maltese. Pugs. 

Papillons. Yorkshire Terriers. 


2. Breed Registers and Varieties of Breeds.—A separate Register, called 
the Breed Register, is kept by the Kennel Club for each breed, except in the 
cases of the following breeds, for which a separate Register is kept for each 
of the varieties of the breed specified. 


DACHSHUNDS, SPANIELS. 
Long-Haired. eyiceaae? 
Smooth-Haired. ocker. 

Field. 


Wire-Haired. 
Miniature (Smooth-Haired). 
Miniature (Long-Haired). 


Irish Water. 
Springer, English. 
Springer, Welsh. 


Sussex. 
[IRISH SETTERS. Interbred. 
Crossbred. 
Red. 
White and Red (A.O.V.). BuLL TERRIERS. 
Bull Terriers. 

RETRIEVERS. Bull Terriers (Miniature). 
Curly-Coated. Fox TERRIERS. 
Flat-Coated. Smooth. 

Golden. Wire 
Labrador. i 
Interbred. POODLES. 
Crossbred. Not under 15 in. 
Miniature, under 15 in. 
COLLIES. Toy SPANIELS. 
Rough. Cavalier King Charles Spaniels. 


Smooth, King Charles Spaniels. 
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APPLIANCES 
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Fig. 38.—Kennels and Runs supplied to Colonel Reid Kerr, at Greenock. 
(Boulton & Paul.) 


“(Boulton & Paul.) 


Fig. 39.—Hound Kennel. 
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(Boulton & Paul.) 


Fig. 40.—Hound Kennel. 


(Boulton & Paul.) 


Figs. 41, 42, 43. Galvanized Steel Corn or Meal Bins, various types. 


D.T.M.—14 
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(Boulton & Paul.) 


Figs. 44, 45.—Portable Boilers for indoor or outdoor use. 


Fig. 47.—Steel Dog-Trough. 
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Fig. 48.—Indoor Toy-Dog Kennel and Run. 


(Boulton & Paul.) 
Fig. 49.—Travelling Dog-Boxes. 
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(Boulton & Paul.) 


Fig. 50.—Range of Kennels and Yards for large or sporting Dogs. 
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(Boulton & Paul.) 


Fig. 51.—Range of Kennels and Yards for large or sporting Dogs. 


(Boulton & Paul.) 


Figs. 52, 53.—Kennels with Covered Runs for large Dogs. 


(Boulton & Paul.) 


Fig. 54.—Combination Kennels and Runs. ‘ 
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(Boulton & Paul.) 


Fig. 55.—Breeding Kennel and Run. 


(Spratt’s Ltd.) 


Fig. 56.—Safety Lamp and Guard for Kennel. 
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(Spratt’s Ltd.) 
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eA 
(Spratt’s Ltd.) 


Fig. 60.—Indoor or Outdoor Kennel for Toy Dogs. 


(Spratt’s Ltd.) 


(Spratt’s Ltd.) (Spratt’s Ltd.) 
Fig. 63.—Rug. Fig. 64.—Drenching Set. 
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(Spratt’s Ltd.) 
Fig. 65.—Folding Dog Bed. 


(Spratt’s Ltd.) 
Fig. 66.—All-metal Dog Bed. 
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Fig. 69.—Brush for Silky Coats. Fig. 70.—Split Horn Brush for Hard Coats. 


Fig. 71.—White Horsehair Brush. Fig. 72,—Dry-cleaning Powder Brush. 
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Fig. 73.—Whalebone Brush Fig. 74.—Chalk Block Fig. 75.—General 
for Sheepdogs, etc. for White Dogs. Utility Brush, 


Fig. 76.—General Purpose Dindy Fig. 77.—Whalebone Brush for 
Brush. Wire-Haired Dogs. 
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Fig. 78.—Dog Collar with Luminous Studs. 
(Spratt’s Ltd.) 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


OFFICIAL NOTICES RE DOG LICENCES 


taken out. 
Licences may be obtained at Money Order and certain 
other Post Offices. 
The Licence Duty payable is 7s. 6d. for every dog not under 
the age of six months. 


(The maximum Penalty for keeping a Dog without a Licence is £5.) 


VERY licence to keep a dog expires 12 months after it is 


DOGS’ HOMES IN THE LONDON DISTRICT TO WHICH 
UNWANTED DOGS MAY BE TAKEN 


(List furnished by the National Canine Defence League, 8. 
Clifford Street, W.1) 


NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE SHELTERS— 


8 Clifford Street, W.1. Regent 2546. 

(Clinic), 115 Camberwell Road, S.E.5. Rodney 2777. 

(Clinic), 121 Cherry Orchard Road. Croydon 2382. 

(Clinic), 442 Garratt Lane, S.W.18. Wimbledon 3537. 

(Clinic), 350 Lillie Road, S.W.6. Fulham 4890. 

(Clinic), 20A Morning Lane, E.8. Amherst 1592. 

(Clinic), 12 Park Road, Teddington. Molesey 961. 

(Clinic), 11 The Bridge, Wealdstone. Harrow 0889. 

(Animal Hospital), Chestnut Avenue, Hampton. Molesey 3277 


BATTERSEA DoG’s HomME— 


Battersea Park Road, S.W.8. 
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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE— 
397 City Road, E.C.1. Terminus 2422 


Doc’s HoME— 
21 St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W.6. 


NorTH LONDON DoG’s HOME— 
Bridge Road, Willesden, N.W.10. Willesden 1796 


MAYHEW HoME— 
Trenmar Gardens, N.W.10. Ladbroke 0178 


ANIMAL SHELTERS— 
48 Uxbridge Road, W.7. Ealing 1839 


“BLUE Cross’ CHARLTON KENNELS— 
Shooter’s Hill, S.E.18. Woolwich 1800 


ANIMAL REFUGE— ; 
100 Lordship Lane, Wood Green, N.22. 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE IMPORTATION OF DOGS 


(This also applies to Cats) 


1. In conformity with the requirements of the Importation of 
Dogs and Cats Order of 1928, every dog landed in Great Britain 
from abroad is required to be accompanied by a Licence of the 
Minister authorizing its landing and requiring its detention and 
isolation, for a period of six calendar months from the date of 
landing, on the premises of a veterinary surgeon whose premises 
have been approved by the Ministry for the purpose. The same 
quarantine restrictions apply to (a) any dog proposed to be landed 
from a vessel which has been in a port outside Great Britain, 
Ireland, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man (although it 
may not have been landed at any such port), and also to (b) any 
dog (including a puppy) which has, at any time before or after 
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arrival at a port in Great Britain, been in contact with any 
imported canine or feline animal. No reduction of the period of 
quarantine can be authorized in any case. 

2. Any veterinary premises in Great Britain may be proposed 
as a place of detention for an imported dog, but premises will not 
be approved by the Ministry unless, after inquiry and inspection, 
they are considered suitable for the purpose of the quarantine of 
the particular dog, regard being had to its breed and size, and to the 
length of the period of quarantine. Before specifying ANY premises 
the owner of the dog should ascertain that the veterinary surgeon 
is willing to receive the animal and that he is prepared to detain 
and isolate it in accordance with the Ministry’s requirements. 

3. The following premises, which can accommodate large 
numbers of dogs, have been approved by the Ministry for the 
reception of all classes of imported dogs, and in all cases of urgency 
the applicant for a landing licence is advised to specify one of these 
as the proposed place of quarantine, viz. :— 

Spratt’s Quarantine Kennels, Beddington Lane, Mitcham, Surrey 
(Mr. F. W. Chamberlain, M.R.C.V.S., c/o Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., 
Cereal House, 58 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. Tel. Advance 4891). 

Dog Sanatorium Ltd., Hackbridge Kennels, Hackbridge, Surrey 
(Mr. Fawcus M.R.C.V.S. Tel. Wallington 3030). 

The Oxted Quarantine Kennels, New Oxted, Surrey (Mr. A. 
Spicer, F.R.C.V.S., Crabwood, New Oxted, Surrey). 

The ‘Blue Cross’ Charlton Kennels, Shooter’s Hill, Woolwich, 
S.E.18. Tel. Woolwich 1800 (Mr. John Hughes M.R.C.V.S., 
6 Passey Close, Eltham, S.E.9). 

An asterisk, if inserted, indicates premises where no accommo- 
dation is available at present. 

4. In addition to the premises mentioned in paragraph 3, 
accommodation has been approved by the Ministry at a number of 
veterinary premises in various parts of Great Britain, but the 
number of dogs which can be detained and isolated at these 
premises is limited. If it is desired that an imported dog should 
be quarantined in any particular district, the Ministry, on being 
so informed, will be prepared to state whether approved accom- 
modation is available in the district. 

5. If it is desired to obtain a licence authorizing the landing 
of a dog in this country, application should be made to the 
Ministry of Agriculture for a form (Form No. 720/I.D.). 

The conditions printed at the foot of the Form of Application 
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should be carefully studied before the form is completed and 
returned. One of the conditions is that the dog when landed shall 
be removed direct to the place of detention by a recognized 
Carrying Agent nominated by the owner and approved by the 
Ministry. An imported dog, on landing, must be placed in the 
charge of the Carrying Agents specified in the Landing Licence 
(or their authorized representative), who will be held responsible 
for the delivery of the dog at the approved veterinary premises. 
A dog landed under a licence of the Minister must not, during 
transit, be handed over to the owner or any person other than a 
representative of the Carrying Agents. During landing and transit 
to the place of detention an imported dog must be separately con- 
fined in a suitable crate, box or kennel approved by the Carrying 
Agents. 

A list of Carrying Agents approved by the Ministry is enclosed 
(Form No. 468/T.A.). 

6. THE MINISTRY WILL NOT BE RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY EXPENSES 
INCURRED IN CONNECTION WITH THE LANDING, TRANSIT OR 
DETENTION OF AN IMPORTED DOG ON VETERINARY PREMISES, OR 
FOR ANY INJURY OR ILLNESS WHICH MAY HAPPEN TO THE ANIMAL. 
THE TERMS TO BE CHARGED ARE A MATTER OF ARRANGEMENT 
BETWEEN THE OWNER OF THE DOG AND THE VETERINARY SURGEON 
OR CARRYING AGENT. 

7. IN THE EVENT OF A LICENCE BEING ISSUED, THE OWNER OR 
IMPORTER OF THE DOG AT THE TIME OF IMPORTATION MUST PRO- 
VIDE THE VETERINARY SURGEON IN CHARGE OF THE QUARANTINE 
PREMISES AT WHICH THE DOG IS DETAINED WITH A PERMANENT 
ADDRESS AT WHICH COMMUNICATIONS WILL AT ALL TIMES REACH 
THE OWNER OR IMPORTER. THE OWNERS OR OCCUPIERS OF QUAR- 
ANTINE PREMISES RESERVE TO THEMSELVES THE RIGHT TO DISPOSE 
OF A DOG IN ALL CASES OF NON-PAYMENT OF FEES DUE IN RESPECT 
OF BOARDING, ETC. 

8. A copy of the Importation of Dogs and Cats Order of 1928 
may be obtained on application to the Ministry. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


GUN DOGS 


‘A thing seriously pursued affords true enjoyment’.—SENECA 


Setters:—English Setters; Gordon Setters; Irish Setters; 
Setters Cross-Bred. 


Pointers. 


Retrievers:—Curly-Coated; Flat-Coated; Golden; Labrador; 
Inter-Bred; Cross-Bred. 


Spaniels:—Clumber; Cocker; Irish Water; Springer, English; 
Springer, Welsh; Sussex; Inter-Bred; Cross-Bred. 


‘ 


HE Kennel Club have divided these twenty breeds of Gun 

Dogs into their various classes, and it seems an intermin- 

able list when one considers the variety of work each of the 
different breeds has to perform. It will be seen that -the principal 
point of training in a dog, particularly a gun dog, will be, first, to 
inculcate obedience. This is done when the puppy is quite small, 
and it is best to keep each dog in the house, if it is possible, and if 
this is done one is often surprised at the facility with which the 
average intelligent puppy picks up and remembers his various 
lessons. 

There are two outstanding classic works on training gun dogs. 
The first was written some time ago by the Rev. H. Horlock, the 
title of whose book is Scientific Training of Gun Dogs, published by 
Sampson Low. The second is by Mr. R. Sharpe, of much more 
recent date than the first, Dog Training by Amateurs, and published 
by Country Life. The key-note of both these authors is kindness, 
discipline, and immediate and unquestioned obedience. When 
these three lessons have been learned, it is very largely a question 
of intelligence as to how quickly the dog proceeds in his education. 
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This, of course, can be cultivated, and there is nothing more 
pleasing than to see the avidity with which many puppies learn 
their lessons and enjoy them. The first-mentioned author, the 
Rev. H. Horlock, who wrote his book under the initials ‘H.H.’, 
was himself of the opinion that his system of training would be 
considered too elaborate. A much more likely thing to occur 
would be that the average man to-day would have neither the time 
nor patience to work at his dogs as Mr. Horlock did. He made a 
strong point of handing over his dog to any stranger who under- 
stood gun dogs, so that he should work as well for others as for 
himself. Before anyone sets out to train a gun dog, he is advised to 
get a copy of each of these works and study them. 

There are comparatively few people, nowadays, who keep a 
kennel of gun dogs which includes Setters, Pointers, Retrievers 
and Spaniels. Pointers, particularly, have lost in favour, as people 
will not go to the expense of taking out several of each kind of gun 
dog with them when they are shooting. It means keeping more men 
in the field with you at the time of the actual shoot, and at the very 
least a number of dogs double that kept in the ordinary way to- 
day. Retrievers are principally used, Setters and Spaniels coming 
next both in numbers and favour. The list of Retrievers has been 
headed by the Curly-Coated Retriever, which has now re-entered 
the list, and is worthy of the position it now occupies. Some people 
will tell you that the Curly-Coated Retriever has a hard mouth— 
some of every breed have this bad fault—but it is not considered 
that the Curly-Coated Retriever has it more than any of the others. 
If judges will allow a certain margin of time for getting back the 
really curly-coated dog, there should be no difficulty in placing 
just as good specimens on the bench as there used to be twenty, 
thirty, or even forty years ago. 

The housing, feeding, grooming, and showing, as well as the 
training, of gun dogs are dealt with in various parts of this book 
under their respective headings. As has been so often said, if one 
keeps a dog at all it should be well kept; in the end this is the 
cheapest course to pursue and very much more agreeable for the 
owners of the dogs as well as for the dogs themselves. A dog that 
will follow one into the field with a gay debonair manner, do his 
work as though he enjoyed it, and show a good condition and coat 
on all occasions, will never be a disgrace to any kennel, and always 
the pride and joy of the individual owner. Not only this, the happy 
dog is a contented one, and a contented dog is usually in a much 
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better continual state of good health than an unhappy, discon- 
tented, badly managed individual. What can be conceived more 
inspiriting than a gun dog being used when it works in water with 
a show, dash, and élan; when, instead of wading slowly into water 
as though every minute will be its last, it takes a careful look 
round, and, spotting the bird or birds, dashes in and goes straight 
to the spot where the fallen or wounded bird is? This one virtue 
alone has carried off a certificate, and deservedly so. 

Gun dogs, like all others, must be housed, and in the chapter 
on Housing, with the illustrations, will be found much useful 
information which should prove interesting and profitable. The 
necessity of a hospital has been stressed in the sections on housing, 
nursing, and in other parts of the book. Feeding has been given 
much attention, both in its general aspects and in particular cases 
of health and disease. — 

Exercise has been dealt with in its place, and in connection with 
the various breeds of dog and their various ages. The writer would, 
however, remark in regard to gun dogs that, in addition to a cinder 
yard, a grass run is imperative, and this grass run should be limed 
at least once a year. Exercise after six months should be with horse, 
or if roads permit, with a bicycle, remembering the adage ‘not 
too far nor too fast’, and not in the heat of the day in 
summer. 

Remember, too, that the hedges have a fatal attraction for 
youngsters. The meaning of ‘No’ ought, however, to have been 
made plain before this, and I think it preferable to ‘Ware’, ‘Ware 
Chase’, etc. Also it is well not to allow young dogs to point game 
in hedges; it may develop later, when it will not involve other 
things. It will not then give rise to any bad habit, and may be 
useful. When dogs have been properly trained personally they 
will take no notice of rabbits. 

The quiet run directly after each meal should be given in the 
grass exercising runs, or on a larger stretch if available. No hard 
exercise or work must be given after a heavy meal; a three hours’ 
interval should be allowed. 

Training (for those who wish to do their own training). Before 
beginning the training of any breed of dog the reader could well 
turn to the quotation from Seneca at the head of this chapter; to 
remember that training cannot begin too early, too much patience 
cannot be expended on it, and kindness with firmness will go all 
the way when punishment, unless used with the wisdom of 
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Solomon, will fail. Remember that you are dealing with young in- 
experienced creatures full of vivacity and fun, most of them 
anxious to learn, most of them capable of learning, but some 
taking longer than others. 

Repeat your lessons over and over again, but do not tire your 
pupil with long lessons. Bring up the puppy yourself—each pupil 
needs individual training; begin directly it is weaned. Do not allow 
any person except yourself to have anything to do with the puppy 
until obedience has become implicit; watch for bad habits and 
correct them. It is taken for granted that a strong healthy puppy 
has been chosen, that it comes of good shooting stock, and that it 
is a noticing, intelligent youngster, and, incidentally, that it has 
been inoculated against distemper. The ideal way, of course, is to 
breed your own litter; it is then less difficult for the observant eye 
to detect the right dog to choose, and the parents will have good 
characters, good noses, mouths, and intelligence. One is then 
certain that the stock is healthy and strong. Do not choose a shy, 
easily frightened puppy, which cringes and runs away from a sud- 
den noise, but rather the puppy that comes up to you showing 
pleasure. Continue your lessons in obedience until the dog is three 
or four months old, when it may be presumed that your pupil 
loves you, and with love, other things being equal, goes obedience; 
fear has never produced the perfect dog any more than the perfect 
man. ‘Perfect love casteth out fear.’ 

For the following, puppies require a little attention; if they run 
to strangers, whistle them, and yourself walk in the opposite 
direction, requesting the stranger to stand still and not address the 
dog. Every small success is one step towards bigger success, and if 
the groundwork is secure, weeks of trouble and annoyance are 
saved later on, and probably more than that. Like good founda- 
tions to a house, the foundations of education are of the very first 
importance, hence our insistence on early discipline, especially 
with regard to obedience. 

All puppies should be taken among poultry and sheep constantly 
and should be taken out in every sort of decent weather, though 
never so far as to tire them. Do not let the puppy drift away from 
you on some separate interest of his own; if he does not come when 
called, turn round and walk or even run in the opposite direction. 
If he is still obdurate, go quietly after him, pick him up gently 
and carry him, without scolding, back to his kennel. Then, if you 
have others, take them all out so that he may see them go. This 
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object lesson will not be lost on the naughty one; indeed, it will 
be a more severe punishment than a whipping, particularly if it is 
all done in silence. Some impatient folk may say “What a waste of 
time!’ But that is exactly what it is not; patience all the time, 
and then more patience, is the rule that always pays, and when the 
dog has finished his education, he enjoys his work, is full of con- 
fidence, has learned to use his brains, is a pleasure to his owner 
and trainer, and a beautiful sight to all who see him at work; last 
of all, he is a splendid example to all other dogs. 

Next comes the task of teaching him to ‘drop’. This should be 
done at first by word as well as hand; when he does this well, then 
teach him by hand only. The method is to begin at an early age 
when the dog promises well by pressing the pup down with one 
hand, gently patting with the other and giving the order ‘Drop’ 
while you do so; hold him down and give him a piece of meat or 
biscuit as a reward. Do not repeat this until the next day, but do 
so daily until he drops to ‘hand’ without a word, and this at a 
distance of 50 to 100 yards. Stupid or obstinate puppies may 
require more patience, more self-confidence, more kindness. Try 
them with something else and come back to this lesson later; but 
no whip, no temper, stamping, or kicking. Give him a run the next 
day with no work to do. Then come back to the old lesson, and 
probably he will master it quite easily, to be rewarded with his bit 
of biscuit and a few encouraging pats. 

Pointing can be obtained as by the biscuit plan, first by sight, 
then in long grass by scent. First throw the bit of biscuit, not too 
far; hold the puppy standing, saying ‘Woo’ meanwhile. Keep 
him standing a minute, then let him draw you, steadily, and paus- 
ing at intervals, right up to the biscuit; on reaching it, stop, go on 
your knees, still holding the dog with the right hand, saying ‘Woo’ 
all the time, pick up the biscuit and let your pupil consume it, 
‘dropping’ him after you have given it. This may be repeated once 
a day for a few days, then when you whistle him up to you he will 
know what you want, will stand while you throw the biscuit, and 
will remain pointing stiff till you move. Then make a slow advance 
parallel to the dog, making a low ‘click’ to increase pace if you 
wish. When he reaches the biscuit he stops dead and points down- 
wards at it, and waits while you deliberately lift it, when he will 
‘drop’ of his own accord, to receive his reward. When this is done 
perfectly it should be tried in long grass, when perhaps the biscuit 
could be dipped in some melted cheese. This will be a test for the 
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intelligence of teacher and pupil, but in all probability it will be a 
success the first time, with a true point. This need not be overdone; 
it is only a means to an end, though a wonderful means, and when 
mastered it makes the real thing very simple later on. If you have 
more than one, take out two and go through the process, touching 
first one and then the other some short time after. This must be 
done without whip or blow, or not at all. When this is accomp- 
lished, you have in the first five months taught perfect obedience; 
you have stamped on the dog’s mind his rational instinct—to 
‘point’, then slowly to draw on, stop at the end of the draw, and 
to ‘back’ in a standing position, and to ‘drop’ with the certainty 
of a reward. Not only have you taught your dog ‘to think’ all 
the time, but you have fortified his confidence in you and in him- 
self. Surely this is better than the whip, the boot, and ‘language’. 

Breaking proper should start so soon as a pup begins to go freely 
and well; then enter him to birds. There is no ‘proper’ time; it 
depends on character and development both of mind and body. 
It also depends to some extent on whether your pupils have heard 
- a pistol-shot. It is best to let them hear their first at a distance, 
getting gradually nearer, until after a few days they are not dis- 
turbed when a shot is fired at close quarters. 

Begin entering them to birds quietly before you begin to teach 
them regular, systematic quartering. This must be done before the 
animal starts ranging freely for himself, otherwise there will be 
more trouble with the quartering lessons. It puts more keenness 
into them before their wilfulness asserts itself; therefore give them 
the wind in well-known haunts of birds. If they find, put them up 
and chase; do not check them by word or action, only stop them 
by whistle from ‘breaking fence’. When they come back, ‘drop’ 
them quietly, without rating, much less dragging, just behind the 
spot from which the birds rise, and from which you yourself have, 
of course, not stirred. This makes them think, and puppies have 
been seen to ‘drop’ to a rise of their own accord, instead of chasing 
after this process had been gone through only four times. This, if 
it succeeds, is a wonderful step to have made. The dog has reasoned 
himself into doing what he thought you wanted him to do; then if 
you show him how highly you appreciate the favour he has done 
you, he will probably never again chase wing, or if he does you 
will probably stop him with the one word ‘No’. Then call him 
back and make him ‘drop’ behind the rise, if possible exactly at 
the spot where he began to run, either to flush or chase. Whether 
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you have been successful in entering or not, let us now come to the 
quartering, which cannot begin to be instilled too soon. The word 
‘instilled’ is used advisedly, for at this period it must not be en- 
forced, or you will make your dog hate his work before he has 
begun to love it. 

Take out one puppy, keep him to heel in the road or until you 
reach the scene of action. Take no other dog with you, and do not 
have any man about leading a number in strings. Choose a longish, 
narrowish field of good forward wheat or seeds (if it is spring- 
time), walk down the hedgerow at the base of the field until you 
reach the middle, then ‘drop’ the dog by hand without saying a 
word, wait a few seconds, then pat him and whisper his name (if 
that is the plan you mean to adopt). Wave your hand to the right, 
and take a step in that direction. It need not be said that the wind 
must be blowing straight in your face. 

If the dog goes well, whistle when he gets to the fence; if he does 
not turn of his own accord, wave him in the opposite direction, 
and so to the end of the field. If he will not obey your signal, call 
him in to you, unless you see that he has some reason for not doing 
so, such as getting wind of birds. Pat him, try to persuade him to 
go as you wish; but if the dog is adverse, be content with a slovenly 
obedience (that is, if the lessons be only initiatory) as long as you 
can manage, as you always can, to get some degree of that obedi- 
ence. If, however, the dog will not start at all, or goes only a few 
yards and then comes back, or goes off in another direction, you 
must walk with him more or less straight across and across the 
field, and hope that he will get the wind of birds just at the moment 
when he happens to have obeyed the wave of your hand; he will not 
be so long in doing it next time. This sounds a long business, but it 
is not really so—that is, if you have intelligent and well-brought-up 
pupils. 

Do not press the thing, and do very little of it. Think of it 
simply in the light of the probability of making a great advance 
in your dog’s education while you are giving him exercise. Do not 
tire him, and when he has done what you want really well, do not 
try the same thing again that day. Make a great deal of him, take 
him home and take him into your room for half an hour. Depend 
upon it, in nine cases out of ten he will repeat the perfect perfor- 
mance exactly the next morning. If, on the contrary, a dog has 
been very trying, go on with him until you get some sort of decent 
performance out of him before you take him home. Do not let 
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him, so to speak, sleep with all his crimes upon his head; he is sure 
to repeat them. 

The power of the human will over the dog in training is enor- 
mous, and anyone who has a will at all, and will make up his 
mind to use it, will find, after some practice, that he can do so in 
some degree. If you would succeed you must be en rapport with 
your dog; you must know each other well, and the knowledge 
must not be embittered with the use, or rather misuse, of the whip. 
You must allow nothing to take your attention or your eye in the 
slightest degree off your dog. Apply it to ranging, which is the 
subject of discussion. 

You have cast your dog off in a certain direction; you must 
concentrate your eye and will on the spot at which you mean him 
to turn, and so on throughout, and after a time you will need 
neither word nor whistle. 

You will begin, of course, in the ordinary way, only using your 
will as an aid to your whistle and your signs, and one day you will 
find it will supersede both, or at least materially assist them. 

Continue this process of teaching your young dog to quarter, 
as described, and go on to perfection by steady perseverance, not 
expecting precise exactitude for some time, but taking clever 
advantage of anything that may turn up that is likely to assist you. 
Bear in mind, the whole time, that your object is to make your 
pupil cheerfully follow up every suggestion you convey to him for 
developing and utilizing his instinct, and also to make him thor- 
oughly understand the reasons for such suggestions. 

Keep before you as your principle: ‘I want to make my dog, 
not an automaton, but a cheerful partner and an understanding 
friend.’ 

We will suppose that the puppy has now taken to ranging more 
or less well, and that he has also more or less pointed well. Then 
comes the time when he makes his first real point. Do not interfere 
too much or too violently with the natural head carriage; it is 
much better to stick to a breed that never carries its head low. Do 
not stoop to foot-scent at all; certain strains never *foot-poke’, 
and those are the strains to choose from. Good head carriage is 
one of the grandest attributes in a pointer. 

When you find the dog stands well and points high and then 
gallops up the wind instead of ‘drawing’ on, walk towards him 
at his side, quietly stroke him, and encourage him to move slowly 
forward until the birds rise; then you will be so close to him that 
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you are virtually bound to get him to drop to wing, even if he has 
chased before; this having been done, make a fuss of him; keep 
him down for a few minutes, finish out your field and go home for 
the day, so far as the dog is concerned. 

If, however, the scent suddenly collapses, the birds having per- 
haps run to one side down wind, let the dog alone to take his own 
course; he may do exactly what he ought, i.e. go right away like 
a flash to the end of the field, or he may run clean into the birds 
down wind, or perhaps drop dead just behind them. If the dog 
does not do this of his own accord, do your best to make him; do 
all you can to find those birds somehow, do not move yourself 
unless compelled to do so, stand stock-still, or even back a few 
yards, until he has finished his casts. What you wish to convey to 
a dog’s mind as to pointing is, that he should stand perfectly 
staunch, after he has once ‘made’ his birds, until he receives a 
signal from you to move, and that his duty then is to move on, or 
stop, according to signal, until the birds rise. When you have once 
‘got him to understand that, you can walk by his side, head him, 
or do whatever you think best to circumvent the game. 

Rabbits and Hares.—Keep young dogs away from rabbits as 
much as you can. If you meet with them, and the dog is inclined 
to point, say ‘No, no’, and walk on whistling. If he chases one, 
you can halloa ‘No’ or *Ah-a-a’ coupled with it, but take as little 
notice of it as you can; treat a rabbit just as you would a lark. With 
regard to hares it is rather more of a moot point. Make up your 
mind whether you want your dogs to point them or not. If you do, 
treat them exactly like birds, dropping the dog to them, and so on. 
Some prefer to ignore them. If you have any coverts, you will not 
want to shoot hares when partridge shooting, as you will want them 
in the covert shooting; if, however, you have well-preserved, open 
shooting, without coverts or hedgerows, it is perhaps better to 
train your dogs to point them. 

Having drafted your ‘duffers’, and having got your ‘successes’ 
fairly good at single work, make a trial with a brace. It is perhaps 
well, in giving your first lesson in double work, to use a steady, 
well-broken dog, who will not greatly mind a bird or two being 
run up in front of his point; such a dog should be neither faster 
nor slower than the young one. After you start, and the old dog 
gets a point, do not say a word, or move hand or foot; just wait 
to see what takes place. It will be one of three things: either (1) the 
novice may back where he is; if he does, you may be pretty sure 
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he understands the whole business, and you have to make your 
way up to the point, endeavouring, in a mild quiet way, to keep 
the ‘backer’ from moving. As a rule, you will not find this difficult 
with a puppy trained as above mentioned, inasmuch as he has been 
accustomed to stand during the biscuit process at the raising of 
the hand, and at the word ‘Woo’. Don’t speak if you can help it. 
Of course, you can peg down your backing dog if you like, attach- 
ing a cord to his collar; but it is better to try persuasion rather 
than forcible methods. 

One word as to hand signals which was omitted in its proper 
place. It is well to have a clear and distinct sign, which dogs will 
readily distinguish, for each of your different meanings. For a 
‘point’ or a ‘back’ raise the left hand (you can get your gun up 
much more quickly by keeping it in your right hand) and for 
‘drop’ raise both hands. (2) For a dog of the second variety. The 
moment he sees a point he goes in like a flash. Say nothing; let 
him go and learn for himself what he is doing. If he gets behind 
the pointing dog, he may get the wind of the birds and point, in 
which case let him alone for the first time only. The second time it 
is possible he may back of his own accord, as he well knows what 
is happening. If he does, all is well; if he runs in again and points, 
go quietly up to him as he stands, slip the spring hook of your cord 
into the ring of his collar, taking him kindly and quietly back to 
the spot from which he started, and then peg him down, walking 
backwards from him with your hand up all the way back to the 
point again. A few lessons of this sort will probably, at this stage, 
make your pupil very fairly perfect. 

As to ‘pegging down’, you must take care that your puppies are 
thoroughly used in the kennel to being tied up and led about, or 
they are likely to fight against being ‘pegged down’. Should this 
happen, it will spoil their training, past, present, and future. A 
sharp, iron peg with ring on top is the best. _ 

(3) A dog may do neither of the above things, but go on the 
even tenor of his way, caring neither for a point nor anything else. 
Stand still and he will return, but while he is ranging go to the 
pointing dog when the other is not looking; when the youngster 
returns to see what is up, he is pretty sure to go straight to the 
pointing dog or to you. If the former, he will find out for himself; 
if the latter, get him on quietly into the wind and show him. 

If in brace hunting one develops the practice of going nowhere 
except at the heels of the other, takes his points, or tumbles the 
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birds up clumsily, then he should go into single training again 
until he is well ‘entered’ and ‘blooded’, if he is worth the extra 
trouble. It is better never to allow a dog to contract a bad habit 
than to have to thrash it out of him. If he does run riot a little, 
owing to high spirits and youth, the reproving look or gesture of 
you, his friend, is far more of a permanent check than the cut or 
crack of the whip. Another thing to observe from the beginning, 
and all the time, is perfect silence. It is surprising how very little 
you need either speak or whistle. 

As to what may be called a good useful width of range to adopt, 
dogs vary considerably. The same width is not suitable for every 
dog; some will wind a bird at 50 yards, some at 100; and it is one’s 
business to teach the animal to understand that a certain method of 
beating round is the correct one. Then leave him free to show you 
_ how he can carry out the method best in his own person. Dogs do 
not leave a lot of game behind by working quickly if they have 
been intelligently trained. They will, however, sometimes spot 
birds in certain positions at a distance, and, if allowed, will come 
back to the birds and point them. 

It is a good plan to take a retriever out with the young ones as 
soon as they are pretty perfect and occasionally fire your pistol, 
immediately throwing your pouch high, so that it will drop well 
in front of them, afterwards sending the dog to fetch it; thus taking 
a step in advance. Also it is good to get youngsters, especially wild 
ones, to know that they must turn instantly at a whistle; if they 
will only do that, the rest lies well in your hands. 

There is a common axiom that you should never take a horse 
out hunting, or a dog out shooting, till it is perfect in its business. 
Sound as this is, neither course is easy to carry out in practice; 
the nearer one gets to the ideal, however, the better both for the 
dog and one’s own peace of mind. There are exceptions to every 
rule, as there are to this one; we have sometimes to deal with the 
shy, nervous, listless dog, who needs more encouragement than 
you can give him without a gun; the false pointer, the small-bird 
chaser, the wild, reckless animal which needs an exhibition of the 
importance of his business and his responsibility, and so the 
necessity for the real thing. 


MAKE THESE RULES FOR YOURSELF 


1. Never shoot at a bird unless it is pointed, and not then if the 
dog chases it. 
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2. Never shoot more than one barrel to begin with. 

3. Never shoot over a dog, i.e, with the dog between you and 
the bird. 

4. Never miss or wing the first shot, and for that reason, unless 

you are sure of yourself, do not shoot at a difficult bird. 


Now get the wind of some field where there is fair lying, but not 
turnips, and let your dog go. Have a line on him by all means if 
he will drag it cheerfully. Away goes the dog, and now he dashes 
up into the wind and stands. If you have a man with you, let him 
take hold of the end of the cord, taking care there is no drag on 
the dog as he moves on. If he dashes on with a rush, let the cord 
be dropped; you do not want to stop him from anything except 
running into a falling bird. If he runs the birds up, let him; do 
not shoot on any account, but correct him as in hand breaking. 
If you have no man, it is a good practice to put a slip loop on the 
end of the cord; hold it in your hand until the dog is set to his 
point, then put it round your leg above the knee and draw it tight; 
then, holding your gun in your right hand, walk on the left side 
of the dog, encouraging him, as usual, to draw on (take care that 
the cord does not catch in anything or drag on the dog, who ought 
not to know you are holding it). When the birds rise, take one clear 
of the dog—that is, going to one side of him; if you can, kill it; 
very likely he will not see it drop, and it is better in most cases that 
he should not; if he does, he will most probably never think of 
running in; if he does run in, let him have the benefit of the full 
jerk of the cord when he gets to the end of it, drag him back hand 
over hand, and do not let him find the dead bird afterwards; you 
had better ‘drop’ him, and go and pick it up yourself, which, in 
this case, is better than sending the retriever. If he sees the bird 
drop, and has his eye on it excitedly, do not let him find it. In this 
case send the retriever, speaking soothingly to your pupil all the 
time, and let him enjoy licking the bird afterwards. If you know 
anything about the dog, you will at once see whether he is fright- 
ened of a gun; if he is at all frightened, use only one barrel until 
he is quite reconciled; if not, you can use both barrels afterwards 
when occasion offers, but be very careful about it, and on no 
account, whilst the dog is at work for the first time with a gun, 
shoot at anything except what he points at. 

It is very useful to post a man in a tree to mark coveys down. 
You can find out from him where they are; if too close to a hedge, 
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let them alone; if they are anywhere in the open, get the wind, 
beginning, if you can, some way from them, and see how many 
you can get pointed and killed. 

The fact that you know the birds’ exact whereabouts, and can 
direct your dog, if need be, to the spot where he will get a wind of 
them, will give him confidence in your hints—and confidence in 
you is a very useful thing to establish in the dog’s mind at this 
critical time. If the performance is satisfactory, you can now 
change for the other dog, taking care not to take the second dog 
into the fields where there is the old ‘foil’. If the performance is 
not satisfactory, keep the first down till he has done something 
perfectly (unless he is hot and tired). Then having performed with 
the second in the same way, rest for a few minutes—unless you 
have another dog handy to go on with—and put down the brace 
together. Try to get a few, or at all events one first-rate point, 
back, kill, and drop, and then send the dogs home for the day. With 
good luck and care on the first day, it will be a pretty sight to see 
them together the next morning. 

The rules laid down above have been discovered and tested, 
both in use and in violation, and it is impossible to be too parti- 
cular in their observance. If you shoot at birds that do not get up 
from points, it will confuse, and very often frighten, the dog; he 
will not understand what you are doing; if he does understand, 
and is not frightened, he will conceive the idea that it does not 
matter what he does, instead of getting it firmly fixed in his mind 
that it all depends on him whether he has the joy of seeing a bird 
brought down or not. 

Once more, many a dog will stand one barrel but run away from 
two. If a dog once runs away from a gun, it is a bad look-out for 
the future. 

It is good to shut a dog up where he can see nothing at a pigeon- 
shooting place for a week or so; or to have a dog led at a big 
battue, some way off to begin with, then nearer and nearer until 
at last he is led close to you; but the great point in this is, never 
take the least notice of the dog, never pet or scold him; simply 
drag him tenderly without looking at him if he hangs back, and 
pull him back if he goes forward. In time, he will most likely come 
to treat the whole noise with as much contempt or nonchalance 
as you do. 

Having thus got your young dogs started in their work with the 
gun, your maxim should be ‘Make hay while the sun shines’, and 
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go on hard at it. Patience, perseverance, and self-denial must still 
be the order of the day for some time to come—.e. if you really 
want to get first-class animals for your own use, which you may 
by-and-by be able to put down anywhere without any risk of 
spoiling your gunning. Day after day, for a few hours at a time, 
should be your plan. If you can send each brace home when you 
have done with them, all the better; if not, place the man in charge 
of them in a quiet sheltered spot until a general move home is 
made. Some people do not much like frequent taking-up and 
putting-down. It is true that you can get more galloping out of a 
dog by it, but it does not make for efficiency. These remarks do 
not apply to field trial work pure and simple. Their preference is 
to find a covey, put it into turnips, go and kill it, and then find 
another, and so on—.e. for the sake of one’s own amusement and 
the well-being of one’s dogs. With a number of guns out, it is 
another thing altogether. Many do not believe in taking dogs out 
with a number of guns among a lot of partridges; they are no use. 
It is simply one continual point, point, point. Time is lost in 
waiting for them to drop, or else they are spoilt by being allowed 
to take no notice of the shot. 

When one wants ‘sport’ in Norfolk, or indeed, anywhere else, 
one goes out with one chosen friend and a team of dogs, and will 
probably kill as many, if not more, birds than three ordinary guns 
walking in line, and far more, in proportion, than six. 

Field trials, so far as shooting is concerned, are simply a means 
to an end, and so good a means that we should be very badly off 
without them. They are meant to bring together into a convenient 
place the best specimens of the best kennels in the kingdom, so 
that sportsmen may have an opportunity of self-education, of 
comparison and selection. 

What has been written above is no mere counsel of perfection: 
given patience, intelligence, and time, it is quite possible of attain- 
ment. 


RETRIEVERS 


It cannot be said too often that if you want absolute perfection, 
it is a sine qua non to begin with a puppy as soon as it is weaned; 
do not let someone else bring it up for you until it is three or four 
months old. 

Most of what has been written above on Setters and Pointers, 
in regard to early training and obedience, and teaching to follow, 
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applies to all gun dogs. For retrieving, choose a puppy with a good 
broad head, a long broad nose and a big mouth. Choose, as a rule, 
a puppy that ‘takes a lot of notice’ of you; take it straight home 
with you, and give it the best lodging you can find; feed it yourself, 
take it out yourself; do not let the kennel even be cleaned while the 
pup is in it. Do not, if you can help it, let anyone else even see it 
for a few weeks. Let it be with you every moment you can spare 
when you are alone; never strike it or frighten it in any way. If it 
will not go back to kennel, carry it in and fondle it when it gets 
there, and it will soon learn, first to follow you in, and then to go 
in when ordered. Pursue this system for a fortnight, and the pup 
will follow you like a shadow wherever you go, and love you in- 
stead of fearing you. 

Do not begin any retrieving lessons until the puppy loves you 
and has full confidence in you; it saves time, trouble, and temper. 
Take more trouble and use more patience in the first few lessons 
than in any others; they are the most important. 

If you succeed in preliminaries, you save yourself the tiresome and 
constant annoyance which results from slowness in coming back, 
walking round and round you with a thing, dropping it, and so on. 

Go some few fields away from home, and tie your handkerchief 
into a round ball, stoop down, fondle the puppy, then throw the 
ball a yard or so, taking care that he sees it (and saying ‘Fetch it’ 
or whatever word you mean to use in the future. For an object 
you know he does not see, which is dead or wounded, say * Hie, 
lost’, reserving ‘Hie, seek’ for the time when you may want the 
dog to look for un-shot-at game). If this is done with judgment, 
the pup will, as the time comes, probably pick the handkerchief 
up at once. The moment it does so, do not move, but use every 
term of endearment you can think of to encourage the dog to 
come to you, and it will probably do so; then take the object away, 
not by dragging it out of the dog’s mouth, but, if it holds tight, as 
it probably will, by carefully and quietly introducing your hand 
into its mouth, and thus opening it, taking hold of the object at 
the same time. 

If this is done well, do not repeat it that day. Do it once every 
day for a week, no more. Beware above all things of sickening 
your pupil of retrieving. This you may easily do at the beginning, 
and it lays the foundation of every imaginable fault. If the pup 
will not lift the ball, go and take it up yourself, and kindly and very 
tenderly open the dog’s mouth and put it in, saying meanwhile 
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‘Good dog’, and anything else you can think of, all the time; then 
take it out and try once more. If this does not succeed, put the 
ball in its mouth once more, then try afresh the next day and the 
next until you succeed, taking it as a matter of course, never losing 
your temper, or, at all events, showing it either by word or deed. 
If the pup lifts the ball and runs away with it, never follow; let him 
tear it into a thousand pieces first. Walk quietly and quickly in the 
opposite direction, calling and whistling to the dog. If he does not 
come, then run and he is almost sure to run after you. Let him 
catch you up as if of his own will; you can generally, with a little 
savoir-faire, stoop down and let him come full tilt into your arms, 
and a few lessons on consecutive days will generally accomplish 
your purpose. After the first feat has been perfected, throw the 
object into long grass instead of on the open ground—not far 
away to begin with. The great end to be attained is never to move 
from where you are standing or sitting—the latter is far better 
with a pup—and to have the object brought quickly and delivered 
into your hand. 

Next, substitute something else for the ball. An article which 
may be used with the greatest success is a common double-folding 
india-rubber pouch full of tobacco. The advantages of this are as 
follows: A dog does not like the taste, and therefore will never 
bite it; again, lifting this will teach him to lift anything by and by. 
Without an education of this sort retrievers will often refuse to lift 
some kinds of birds, notably woodcock; and the writer thinks it a 
great nuisance if his dog will not bring him a magpie, rook, jay, 
or anything else he happens to shoot. An amusing instance of this 
sort occurred where a woodcock was shot and fell into an old 
chalk-pit. The dog, a red retriever, half Irish, was sent down after 
it. He smelt at it, and came up without it. This occurred again; a 
third time, when every term of endearment was used, he took it in 
his mouth, spat it out, turned up his lip in the utmost scorn, and 
then turning round committed on it the greatest gesture of indecent 
contempt of which a dog is capable. 

Another advantage of the pouch is that it can be taken by the 
corner and thrown, boomerang fashion, farther than any soft 
thing known. (One need hardly say that one must never allow a 
retriever to lift a stick or anything hard of any kind.) It is better 
to use the pouch a few times on open ground, then to train the dog 
in long grass, or some cover where it is obliged always to use its 
nose and not its eyes, henceforth and for ever. 
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We will suppose that you have now got the pup perfect so far 
as you have gone, that is, you can throw your pouch as far as 
possible, saying meanwhile * Fetch it’, or whatever words you have 
decided to use, and that he will usually mark it and bring it 
quickly back to your hand; and that he shows no signs of shyness 
or disinclination to do his work. 

Now take a big step further; call your pup to you, fondle him, 
and make him sit down. The best way to do this is to press his 
hindquarters into a sitting posture, saying ‘Sit’. Then, keeping 
him down with one hand, throw the pouch with the other, saying 
‘Sit’ all the while. Never mind how he struggles or what he does 
or says; keep him there quietly, without even the semblance of a 
blow, for a minute, then say ‘Go on’, or whatever words you have 
decided to use. (Do not let your words of command or whistles to 
your retrievers conflict with those you use for setters.) Do this for 
a day or two, and do not expect your pupil to stay without hold- 
ing; then put a light but strong cord on the collar, let him drag it 
behind him for an hour before you do anything, and then put 
your foot on it about two yards from the dog, and go through the 
same performance. He is sure to run in, but is checked by your 
foot on the string; pull him back gently and kindly, without lug- 
ging; make him sit where he started from for a minute, then send 
him on. Twice a day for three days will make him perfect up to 
this point; if treated as described, on the third day, or at all events 
the fourth, you may be able to dispense with the cord, perhaps for 
ever—i.e. while you use the dog alone. If you are breaking more 
than one, now is the time to begin to take them out together, with 
a cord on each. You have, of course, brought each separately up 
to the same level. Make them ‘sit’ side by side, put your foot on 
both cords, so that you can release one, and only one, at a time, 
then say the dog’s name before the order, adding ‘Go on’ (it is 
far better not to use the name alone for anything); at the same 
instant take your foot off the cord. Both dogs will probably go. 
Gently check the wrong one, and you will do the trick in three days 
at most. 

It is most important to keep any young of whatever breed that 
you are training in solitary confinement when they are not with 
you. This has been proved so often that there is no doubt whatever 
of its value. 

Keep the dog, especially if it be a retriever, with you as much 
as you possibly can whether indoors or out; but never leave him 
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hanging about a house or anywhere else by himself; and when not 
out with you, let him be quite alone in his kennel. The reason for 
this is that if he has a companion he will have other things to think 
of, and will think of them in preference to you and to what you 
are trying to teach him. If alone, on the contrary he will only have 
you and his work to occupy his thoughts, and you will accordingly 
find him much more manageable and intelligent. 

From the very earliest age accustom your puppies to the sound 
of a gun. Spare no trouble in doing this; begin with caps on a 
pistol, then a little powder, and so on by degrees. It is a good plan 
to take a pistol with you when out walking and to use it occasion- 
ally, walking straight ahead after firing and taking no notice. If 
the dogs hang back, they will follow very shortly; then toss them 
a bit of biscuit. Do not fire from the same place when out, or the 
puppy will often repeat the same bad habit, when he would not do 
so at a fresh place. 

It is likewise important to accustom youngsters to fowls and 
sheep, and here the early habit of implicit obedience is found to 
be very useful. If he chases either (he will not do so if you begin 
young enough; and remember this, for it is an invaluable hint), 
never check him nor holloa at him, unless you are positively obliged 
to interfere to save life; on the contrary, walk on in the opposite 
direction and whistle quietly; if he does not come, run and whistle, 
without any word of warning or reproof; go on, and treat the 
whole business with contempt. The effect on the dog’s mind is that 
he does not think it is wrong, and so he has no temptation to do it. 
If, on the contrary, he is corrected and stopped, he knows it is riot 
and thinks it great fun; you will then have to lick it out of him, 
and will probably never really cure him, when you are absent, as 
long as he lives. If you are obliged to save a fowl’s life (for if the 
pup ever kills one, all is over), take him sharply in hand, go up to 
him, and give him one, and only one, tremendous cut with a 
pliable ash-plant. Say nothing, but walk away as before advised, 
whistling. He has known nothing about a whip before, and takes 
it as he might a stroke of lightning, as though it did not come from 
you at all. Many hundreds have been broken by following this 
plan, and have never become fowl-killers or sheep-chasers. 

Having now got the pupils to ‘sit’ at command, “fetch” a pouch 
in long grass or other cover, by nose, the dogs going one at a time 
as desired, bringing the object quickly, and delivering it into hand, 
it will be a great help from now on to have with you a perfectly 
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broken old dog. The next lesson is keeping to ‘heel’ when ordered. 
The puppy will learn this from the old dog if you have one; other- 
wise put on the cord, and saying ‘heel’ every time he breaks, pull 
him quietly back. At this stage it is a good thing to drill a hole in 
the handle of your walking-stick, fastening in it a long fine hunting- 
lash, and giving him a flick with it if he forges ahead. In rides of 
covers, or in paths, it is easy to do; but remember that he must do 
it, and do it properly, and if he has to be hit hard—much as one 
hates doing so—he must be. The pup must be taught his proper 
place, and that he must keep there when told. 

An occasional scamper and romp over a field will, however, do 
the dog good and relieve his tension. Now begin to teach him to 
‘sit’ at command, while you walk away. Stop in the ride, walk into 
the cover, stop outside the hurdles, while you go in to look at a 
flock of sheep or sit down while you feed your fowls, or visit tame 
pheasants, and so on. 

Having our pupils thoroughly broken to hand, but not to game, 
we have arrived at an anxious time, when a mistake or a bit of bad 
luck may spoil a dog’s mouth for life, and render all our trouble 
and expense worthless; the most elaborate and precise care must 
therefore be taken in the smallest detail. 

In the previous education you will have been able to form a 
good idea as to the softness of your dog’s mouth. Some puppies 
are naturally so ‘soft’ that they will drop a thing several times 
before they bring it; with such as these there is very little danger, 
but still be careful. Others you have observed to take a good firm 
hold of a thing, and keep it tight in the mouth to the very moment 
of delivering up; with these look out for squalls. Again, there are 
puppies with a voracious appetite, who are apt to rush at a thing 
for the first time with the idea of eating it; with these it is 
often prudent to postpone their introduction to retrieving game 
until they have cast their puppy teeth, at which period the nature 
of the animal may materially alter. One thing is certain: if a young 
dog once bites a bird, and gets the taste in his mouth, he will 
always try to do the same for the rest of his life; and if he leaves 
off, it will only be an act of self-denial on his part, a concession, as 
it were, to his sense of right and wrong, and on a temptation 
stronger than ordinary he will be very liable to return to the habit. 

When a dog promises to be hard-mouthed, it is a good plan to 
take him out the first time by yourself, to a rookery—if the time 
of year allows—and kill two or three young rooks. Make him 
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‘sit’ after shooting and then send him. A dog will rarely bite a 
rook. Do not let him fetch more than three, or you may make 
him sick of the business. Should the time of year prevent this, get 
a half-grown rabbit freshly killed, skin it, and stuff the skin with 
tow, taking care after sewing it up that there is no blood or flesh 
left outside. You will also have placed through the tow body, 
prior to sewing it up, a dozen long pins pointing in all directions, 
and so arranged that they will penetrate the skin on the least 
pressure; throw this into long grass, and, after a pause, send 
your dog for it. A day or so later, treat a partridge in the same 
way. When this is accomplished to your satisfaction, repeat with 
an unstuffed rabbit, freshly killed but quite cold, and then with an 
unstuffed partridge; if there is no symptom of hard biting, repeat 
with anything you like, except a large object or a wood-pigeon— 
the latter carry so many feathers, that almost any dog will bite it 
n his infancy. Most dogs will not want either the rooks or the 
pins; with a tender mouth, either remedy might make them shy of 
lifting. 

Having completed this course—and do not overdo it—it is a 
good plan to get some thin-feathered pigeons; it has been found to 
succeed in every instance. The writer has kept Antwerps, and one 
can generally spare for the occasion a few young ones that have 
flown a few times (it is an advantage to have your own, as, in case 
you do not choose to shoot, the bird goes home again). Put four, 
into your pocket, and go into a field of standing grass or 
barley, taking with you four common flower-pots (without the dog), 
and put a bird under each pot, about a hundred yards apart, to 
provide against accidents; then go back for your dog and gun, 
and, keeping the dog to heel, walk up to the first pot, kick it 
casually over, and up goes the bird; if the dog chases, do not shoot, 
but call him back and gently correct him; then go to the next, 
never shooting if the dog chases; if he does not chase, kill the bird 
at a fair distance—do not smash it. Wait a minute or two, then let 
him fetch it, and so on; by this method a dog is made quite perfect 
at stopping to shoot, marking dead, and finding by nose, before 
he is ever taken into the field for regular shooting; this is a very 
great desideratum with every kind of dog. The best and coolest 
men in regular shooting sometimes gets a little hurried or annoyed 
when a dog is somewhat obtuse, and both these circumstances 
play the mischief with a young one. 

At this stage it is a good thing to give a puppy an inkling as to 
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how to follow a trail. The best way is to send a man to drag a dead 
pigeon or rabbit a certain distance, first in a straight line, and after- 
wards in zig-zags as much as you like. Always let the object, when 
left, be hidden from sight, and do not go too far to begin with. Let 
the man, after finishing his task, go right away so that the dog shall 
not see or know of him; the latter is important, because dogs, 
whilst being taught, have a sort of cunning engrafted on their 
cleverness, which often becomes a great nuisance; if a dog once 
learns to associate the presence of a man with the scent of a trail, 
he will try to find a trail whenever he sees a man. By so doing he 
may put up birds when going after killed ones he does. not see, if 
he sees a man on a footpath, say a couple of hundred yards away, 
and begins his casts to get on a supposed trail. It is most difficult 
for the dog to unlearn tricks of this sort, so it is far better to keep 
him innocent of them. A golden rule with a young one is that he 
shall get whatever he is sent for somehow; if the case is hopeless 
for any reason, then—and not before—hide another specimen of 
the, object you sent him for in a hedge or in cover, somewhere in 
the same direction, without the dog knowing you have hidden it, 
and let him find that. Confidence is a wonderful thing, both in 
man and beast, and if a retriever once gets perfect confidence in 
himself, founded on invariable success, he will rarely fail to find. 

To return to pigeon-shooting, this offers a splendid field for 
training several dogs together. You can, if you like, place a row 
of pots all together, with a pigeon under each; shoot half a dozen, 
and send a separate dog for each; and if, to begin with, you use 
the-check-cords as directed, the same rule will apply to every sort 
of shooting hereafter. 

We will now suppose that you have been breaking your dogs 
in during the summer, and that September is near at hand; you 
therefore want to get your pupil or pupils steady with setters. 
Take an old setter out first which will not be spoiled. In case of 
accident, put a cord on your young retriever. If he attempts to 
chase the ranging setter, a check or two with the cord and a flick 
of the lash will cure him at this stage in a couple of fields; when 
you get a point, take the cord in your hand loosely; do not lead 
the dog, but keep him severely to heel, especially when you get 
within scent of the birds, lifting his head up if he attempts to put 
his nose down, and make him ‘sit’, not ‘drop’, to wing; then he 
will probably come to observe the flight of birds, and this you will 
find very useful by and by. Never let him put his nose down on the 
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run of birds, risen or not risen. He will soon find out that that is 
not his work, and in a very short time you will be able to take all 
the young retrievers out together with setters, even young ones 
that you are breaking, without risk. If you have to correct any one 
dog, ‘drop’ all the others close by as witnesses of the ‘court 
martial’; it teaches them a great deal. 

Now as to Ist September; of course the writer vastly prefers 
12th August, as you can then ‘make’ your young dog on grouse 
in a day almost to a certainty. You are not bothered with hedges, 
wet or mildewy turnips, or any of the many things that interfere 
with success and efficiency. A grouse, too, rarely runs far, and you 
need never try a young dog for a bird you are not sure to get. It 
is not everyone, however, who has such a chance as this. 

Happy are you if you have a perfect old retriever, for then the 
course is clear; you can wait for a chance of an easy bird to start 
with, and you need never put the young one on in turnips, where 
there is sure to be lots of ‘foil’, or in places where he may be called 
upon to follow into thorns or brambles. Furthermore, from seeing 
the methodical and stately way of the old dog, the puppy will add 
much to his already cultivated intelligence; you will also be able to 
follow the exceptionally safe plan of securing a winged bird and 
turning him out for the puppy in a big rough grass field, stubble, 
or other safe place; if he gets his first runner, you have won half 
the battle, and if he loses it, it is nothing less than an awful cala- 
mity. It should be said here that if you have both an old dog and a 
young one, and you send the young one, you should let him hunt 
without yourself moving—whatever mischief he may do, however 
many birds he may put up, however many hares he may chase, 
until he has done and gives up, and comes in; then make him ‘sit’, 
and send the old one, and in nine cases out of ten he will notice 
something in connection with his mistakes, and possibly avoid it 
next time. If however you have nothing but the young one, take 
out the best setter you have, and go quite alone; no second gun, 
no game carrier, in the same field. A second person disturbs a 
young dog, takes off your own attention, causes conversation, and 
other drawbacks. Take, if you can, a grass or clover field, and kill 
your first bird in an easy place; let any number go rather than run 
the risk of failure. 

Having shot a bird, make it an invariable rule to send the dog 
from the spot at which you shot; if he has marked the bird, it is 
all right; if not, you must direct him by hand, which he has already 
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learned to obey. You can whistle softly if he overshoots the place, 
and beckon him back, but once he has been close enough to the 
spot to wind the bird, let him alone whatever he does; you may 
lose time, but it is time which will be abundantly made up in the 
future; he may follow the scent of other birds, and put them up and 
chase them. You may lose them for the time, but you will gain 
dozens in the future. 

The dog must learn for himself that it is no use to follow ‘live’ 
scent, or to be in a hurry. He may take days or weeks to learn it, 
but once learned he will never forget it, and you will have a dog 
you can trust anywhere, whether in a turnip field full of birds, or 
in a ‘hot corner’ itself, with no risk whatever of a mistake, and 
this it is impossible to attain except by the patient process that I 
am describing. If the dog brings the bird, well and good; do not 
forget to praise him and make much of him. If on the contrary he 
comes back without it, then you have to tax your own ingenuity 
in assisting him. You have, of course, been watching all his move- 
ments closely, and have, doubtless, formed a pretty shrewd idea 
of where he missed his ‘quarry’. The best way is to stand still and 
send him again, even several times, before you begin to ‘cast’ him. 

One has often known a persevering puppy get a bird at the 
second or third time of asking, and dogs which are thus trained 
will almost invariably in future years, when they lose a scent, 
return to the fall of the bird, and work it over again of their own 
accord, 

This may seem slower (though it is not so in the long run); it is 
certainly surer than the brilliant, dashing, self-casting business. 
Besides, this latter will very often do mischief when the other 
system would have done none. If this will not do, and the dog 
cannot make it out, ‘cast’ him quickly, but without any fuss or 
holloaing, and make all the ground good. If you are sure the bird 
has gone into a brambly ditch or hedge, keep far enough away 
yourself from it, give him the wind if you can, and cast him down 
it. If he stops at any spot and indicates that the run is there, do 
not go near the hedge, but try every persuasion by word to make 
him go in, and if he does so, stand still. Do not lose your temper 
if he will not go in, but when you see it is quite hopeless, cast him 
on down the hedge, and go on so long as he will try; he may come 
close on to the bird at any time by a fluke, and that is better than 
nothing. If he gives it up, hide another bird in the ditch, give him 
the wind, and let him find it. 
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One thing we have mentioned several times—that is, be sure 
you stand still when you send a retriever at the place where you 
shot. The very important reasons for this are as follows: 

First of all, the dog learns he has to do the business and not 
you. A bird is down, and he has to get it. It teaches him to observe, 
to mark, and to remember; even more important than these things, 
by so doing you do not foil the ground or kill the scent of the bird 
by your own scent. It is astonishing that this is so frequently for- 
gotten. Try it and prove it by standing close to a dead bird and see 
what a difficulty you make for the dog to find it. A number of 
sportsmen have noticed this, but do not think of the reason. 

If a young dog does not see a bird fall, it is sometimes a good 
plan to go with him to within twenty yards or so of the fall, giving 
him, if possible, full wind before you send him, or, if this is not 
possible without walking past the ‘fall’, giving him side-wind. 

I advise this plan where living birds are above, as it prevents 
accidents and blunders, and a high-couraged dog sent in will some- 
times take a tremendously wide fling to start with, when he has not 
‘marked’. Still, to stand quite steady and persevere till you get 
your dog to the place required by your hand is by far the best 
education. To beckon a dog towards you, raise your hand and bring 
it down to your body; you may even, to begin with, strike yourself 
audibly with it; to send to right and left and straight forward need 
no directions, of course. If your young one has good luck, that is, 
gets a good proportion of his birds, you want nothing more at 
present than to go on hard shooting to him in the open, taking 
care only that you do not work him hard enough to make him 
Slack and tired. Be guided in this by the strength and enduring 
powers of the particular dog; all day and every day is not too much 
for some young retrievers; half a day, or every other day, quite 
enough for others. With two young ones, take out the stoutest in 
the morning and have the weaker one brought at lunch-time, 
keeping both during the afternoon. If, however, your puppy has 
bad luck, and loses bird after bird, thereby becoming sick and 
disgusted, keep him at home for a day; then get a couple of winged 
birds, put them in your pocket, and go with the dog into a bare 
grass field, make him ‘sit’, and turn the first bird out in full view. 
Let him watch it run for fifty yards, and then go and ‘course’ it. 
Immediately after, go into another field where there is some cover, 
but not too much. Enlarge the bird as before, but let it go out of 
sight, and give three or four minutes according to the bird’s 
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running powers. You will probably then see a piece of very fine, 
sharp work, which will make things all right in the future. To make 
sure of no mistakes, run a setter over both fields to begin with, lest 
there be other game there. 

Now comes a fresh complication. Your puppies are getting 
tremendously keen, they mark everything, are eager to go, especi- 
ally on fur, but you may find, however much pains you have taken 
with them, that they begin to ‘run in’, and ‘run in’ like blazes 
too! It is not always the best-hearted ones that are the worst. 
Often it is those which have been slack and shy to start with, and 
they are often the hardest to stop. Regrettably it must be said that 
the whip is the only cure. You may do much with a check-cord, 
but not everything. Always strike a dog lengthwise, never across, 
and never on the belly or the head. Most people who are strong in 
the wrist and are not afraid can hold a dog, however savage, by 
the collar, without any fear of being bitten; if, however, this cannot 
be accomplished, take him by the tail. But look out for your legs; 
it is no good half-doing things, or you will have to do it oftener. 
Never forget the golden rule; if you lose your temper, stop at once, 
or you will be sorry for it afterwards. 

Don’t forgive a dog and let him off because he brings you the 
bird, or whatever it is; that is how many a good dog is spoiled. 
If a dog runs in and gets an object, go and meet him, lay hold of 
it and throw it as far as you can; or better, put it where he picked 
it up, take him back to the very spot he started from, and lick 
him, then make friends with him, talk to him a good deal about 
it, and send him to fetch it. With an intelligent dog, which you 
have educated yourself, you will not have much trouble if you 
are circumspect, and—Never let him off. The whip, however, is 
a vile thing; never use it more than is actually necessary, and never 
be cruel with it when you do. A dog can, and will, discriminate 
very easily between a necessary correction and cruelty, just as will 
a child. When a dog has the inclination to run in, it is better always 
to keep him waiting some time before you send him. It is a good 
lesson in patience, and cultivates the memory. 

It is sometimes next to impossible to catch a dog who has trans- 
gressed, and some men, after trying some time, give it up and let 
him off. This is a great blunder. You must catch him, however 
long you take to do it. If he is an animal of that sort, it is better to 
keep a light cord on him for the time being, which makes matters 
much easier. 
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When your dog grows pretty steady and perfect, it is a good 
plan, if you happen to hit a bird so hard that it seems sure to fall 
dead, or to tower, to send him on at once; it will expedite matters 
wonderfully, and besides, it cultivates the marking and observing 
faculties. Dogs become very clever at this. 

How far retrievers can discriminate between the different scents 
of various animals or birds is a disputed point. That setters and 
pointers can do so is very evident, and when one knows a dog 
well, one can be almost certain as to what he is pointing. The thing 
of real importance is to get your retriever to distinguish between 
the scent of a wounded and an unwounded object; this should 
not be difficult. The great point to observe is never—for the first 
year at all events—to allow a puppy to hunt or to follow anything 
that is not wounded. It is probably very easy for the dog to dis- 
tinguish between the two scents, because one has repeatedly seen 
puppies do so almost instinctively. It is believed to be not only 
unnecessary and inconvenient never to allow a retriever to follow 
rabbits or hares, but is also likely to defeat its object, as a dog 
would be more likely to change to a scent he did not know than 
to one he knew. This is, of course, a very debatable point, but 
long experience has taught one that such restriction is utterly 
unnecessary. It would likewise be a terrible nuisance, and would 
mean keeping a large number of retrievers. Nowadays, however, 
people talk and write of having different guns for different game; 
they might just as well have different dogs, too, and label them to 
match! 

If one steadily perseveres in never putting a dog on an un- 
wounded scent, and let him, if he changes, run the thing up, and 
thus learn for himself that it is wrong, he will very soon never 
change at all. Who has not seen a dog hunting a winged bird, say 
in turnips, when up jumps an unwounded one, and away goes the 
dog after it. Let him go; he will soon leave that off; if you do not 
flurry his wits out of him by whistling and holloaing, he will learn 
the folly of his own accord much more quickly than you can teach 
him. If you are afraid, or the man with whom you may be shooting 
is afraid, of having birds put up, do not let your dog go at all, but 
if you once send him, never call him back. 

In cover shooting always begin, if possible, with very few guns, 
game not too thick, and no spaniels. This, on your own ground, 
is generally easy, as you begin with the outside covers, and no man 
is recommended to take out a dog on his friend’s ground until he 
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is absolutely perfect all round; that is, unless you know your friend, 
and he you, extremely well. 

The writer has seen a young, high-couraged dog, one perfectly 
broken up to that point, make a terrible bungle in cover to start 
with, clear a whole beat of pheasants, etc., and in such a case, 
unless you are perfect master of the situation, someone begins to 
shoot at the birds flushed and the dog thinks he is doing the right 
thing, and goes on with it. Having killed or wounded your bird 
or rabbit, send the dog, let him alone, and do not shoot at any- 
thing until he comes back. This, of course, is only to begin with, 
say for a week or two. In a very short time, with decent luck and 
careful management, you will be able to put him on any wounded 
thing, and go on shooting as if nothing had happened, and he will 
soon find you out with the thing in his mouth. 

Never in any circumstances allow anyone except yourself to 
take anything from your dog. It is not necessary to point out the 
many evils of such a habit, the foremost, perhaps, being that you 
never know in a big shoot, where there are several beaters, whether 
the object is found or not; in a very short time the dog will refuse 
to give anything up to any one else, and then you are safe. 

In the present fashion of battue shooting it is, of course, usually 
impossible to send even the best dog in the world to fetch killed 
or wounded game until the end of the beat. Probably no harm 
need be done, but with pheasants and ground game getting up and 
cutting about, coming down and rolling over in every direction, it 
would be useless and even silly. 

You must use your own judgment with regard to this. A dog 
learns and gains much experience and self-restraint in a battue, 
even though he may never be allowed to go even once in the day, 
and it is surprising how, at the end of a beat, he will come to 
remember every bird that is down, and go to fetch them one after 
the other if allowed. 

It is said that it is impossible to keep a retriever steady with 
spaniels, but that is nonsense. Of course there is far more tempta- 
tion, and it is better not to take a young one out with them until he is 
quite calm, collected, and perfect in every other sort of shooting. 


SPANIELS 
The spaniel is the most difficult of all dogs to break in a scientific 
manner, and this for one reason only, namely, that his work very 
frequently takes him out of your sight in thick cover. 
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It may be said that he is naturally of a wilder nature than most 
sporting dogs; but his nature is not one whit wilder than that of 
a setter. On the other hand, his duty being for the most part to 
‘roust out’ his quarry, this may be said somewhat to enhance 
the difficulty of procuring the even kind of steadiness which is 
desirable. 

For the present purposes it will be sufficient to divide the numer- 
ous breeds of spaniels into two classes—the heavy and the light— 
or perhaps better, the Clumber and Field spaniels of the smaller type. 

The Clumber, and indeed all heavy spaniels, are, of course, 
easier to break, because their size and clumsiness handicap them, 
and make them easier to keep up with and to get at when required; 
also, because the Clumber is, as a rule, of a more docile disposition. 
Still, there is no reason why any sort of spaniel should not be per- 
fectly broken for the purpose for which he is required, if you start 
young enough. 

To begin with, get good, well-shaped puppies on short legs, of 
some well-known and well-proved hunting breed; eschew the 
merely show-bench dog that is not bred from working stock. Then 
start breaking them just as you would a retriever in all respects, 
save for one point, that is, if you do not wish him to retrieve or are 
indifferent about it. If the latter is the case, begin by using bits of 
hard biscuits instead of a ball or pouch, making the pieces large 
enough to prevent the dog from swallowing them if he tried to do 
so. You have a cord on the puppy, of course; start him with the 
words ‘Hie, look!’ which will not conflict with your words for 
retrievers, and stop him with ‘Woo!’ When he gets to it, make him 
‘drop’ (that is the word to use) and lie there while you walk up, 
and after keeping him there a few minutes, take it up yourself, 
break it up, and let him eat it. The difference is, that there is no 
occasion to make a spaniel nearly so perfect at retrieving as a 
retriever (indeed, it is better not to do too much of the pouch and 
ball retrieving). Having arrived at this stage go into the long grass 
by yourself, and distribute pieces of biscuit at certain intervals, 
marking the places with some indication which a dog will not notice, 
and taking care that they are placed in an orderly manner, so that 
when you work your dog by hand across and across, he may come 
on them, as he thinks, accidentally. 

When he scents them he will—according as you have taught 
him—either drop to them or fetch them to you. (You can, of 
course, teach him to do both in succession if you choose.) Get 
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your pup quite perfect to heel, as well as at dropping, while your 
retriever fetches something; it is also a good plan to drop him, 
then send your retriever after a pouch, and as soon.as he has 
started, send the spaniel after a previously hidden biscuit. This last 
paves the way for sending the retriever by and by after wounded 
game whilst the spaniel is directed to go on hunting for unwounded. 
When this is fairly perfect in the open, repeat it in a brambly cover, 
and then in a still thicker wood. 

The more you can teach the puppy as to dropping while you 
leave him, etc., and, above all, as to obeying instantaneously word, 
whistle, or wave of hand—especially the latter—the better, and 
the less trouble you are likely to have when it comes to the real 
thing. Make him drop to hand and to shot just as you would a 
setter. The best way to begin shooting to spaniels is either with 
grouse on the moors or partridges in thick cover. 

A check-cord is the best thing. Be very careful never to let them 
range more than twenty-five yards in front of you, and make them 
quarter their ground like setters, but taking a much smaller beat. 
Twenty-five yards on each side of you is quite enough. When a 
dog winds a bird, stop him as you did with the biscuit, and when 
you get to his side let him work them up. If he happens to be 
steadily inclined, do not hurry him; he will be in plenty of hurry by 
and by. 

As a rule (and it is the best way), when you walk up to the point, 
and make a slight click with your lips, the dog will go in like a 
bullet, and the bird gets up very sharply. When you have really 
clever well-shot-to spaniels you can very often circumvent in this 
way the tendency of the birds to run. 

When your dogs are perfect at this, I advise a variation—that 
is to say, if you mean to use them to thick cover. After they have 
dropped to shot, give a low whistle, at the sound of which they are 
to come in straight to heel, and there drop again. This advice is 
because many people have never been able to keep a dog to drop 
in thick cover; and if he is trained to come to heel, you can always 
force him to do so, because you know whether he does it or not, 
while you cannot possibly tell in the other case. 

Having got so far, take the dog into the most open covers you 
have, and thence you can proceed to the very thickest. The animal 
first in the open, then in visible ground, and now in invisible, will 
do the same thing so long as he is carefully kept at it, and no 
longer—that is to say, he will turn to whistle or to the presence of 
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another man in line, he will point for a moment or two, then run 
in, and drop to wing and shot, and then if you whistle come out 
and come to heel. 

In the open you will have him checked from the chase, on site, 
of ground game distinctly and invariably. In the brambles he will 
learn to dash at the scent of hare or rabbit, or even at view while 
in the said brambles; but when the animal emerges into the ride 
or the open he will know it is your affair and not his. 

Remember that the very slightest fault or deviation from duty 
must be checked and, if necessary, punished in any circumstances. 
It has been said, with a good deal of truth, that “any man can spoil 
the best retriever in ten minutes, the best setter or pointer in five, 
but it only takes one minute to spoil the best spaniel in the world’. 

Some people may say that in these days of quick loading and 
rapid firing it is hardly necessary to go to the trouble of teaching 
a spaniel to drop at all; and many people would just as soon shoot 
over spaniels that did not drop, other things being equal, as over 
those that did; but one is unable to conceive any quick way of 
training spaniels to beat their ground continuously without doing 
harm, except by making them drop to wing and shot, at all events 
to begin with. 

Ifa dog does not drop, it is very difficult to prevent his running 

in to a fallen bird or beast; if he does this, and there is any game 
about, he is sure to disturb, more or less, the intervening space, 
however steady and sure he may be, and by and by he will want 
always to rush on at the report of a gun, while a little later he will 
try to get away to a forward or backward shot. 

All this business, in however modified a manner it may be 
carried out, is destructive of sport, and very wasteful of time. On 
the contrary, if a dog is taught to drop, and never to seek dead 
unless specially told, all he will care for is to find the living, and 
although the dead may rain on all sides of him, and guns fire in 
all directions, he will go on the even tenor of his way and care for 
none of these things. 

Keep in mind, with every sort of dog, the end you have in view 
with regard to him, and let everything you teach him lead up to 
that end, and not ever go beyond it. Train a spaniel puppy in a 
plain way as above described, and then shoot to him carefully. If 
observant, you will now very quickly see what parts a dog develops, 
and when a clever one is once thoroughly grounded in his legiti- 
mate duty, and does it well and perfectly, then you may do what 
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you like with him in further training, as long as he is not frightened 
by anything like ill-treatment. He may learn a very great deal, and 
he will certainly not unlearn anything. 

In the hunting both of thorny covers and of hedgerows, a great 
mistake is very frequently made, by which many dogs are spoiled; 
a hedgerow with a brambly ditch may be taken as an instance. 
You want your dog to go into it, and he will not; after every sort 
of endearing inducement you get angry, and begin perhaps by 
putting him in quietly, whereupon he immediately turns out again 
at the same spot. Then, alas! if you lose your temper and perhaps 
use your boot, there is more harm done in that moment than you 
can undo during the whole season. There is no punishment which 
will make a dog like brambles, and he will never hunt the thick 
well unless of his own inclination. It cannot be said that punish- 
ment will not make him go in, but he will not hunt when he gets 
there; he will sneak back or get out the other side, and get into all 
sorts of skirting vices that afterwards defy cure. 

It is both unnecessary and unscientific to insist on a dog hunting 
a thick ditch. Granted it is pretty to see, but what is the use of all 
tne fatigue and scratches if there is nothing there? 

If you have a high-couraged young dog, give him the wind of 
a hedge or ditch; he will take it for himself before long. Do not 
bother him to go in at all, let him go on his way. By and by he 
will scent something; then give him plenty of encouragement, but 
let him work it out his own way, however long he takes. He will 
soon learn a quicker one if the first is too slow. If, however, he 
is not a high-couraged one, take him out with a regular ‘rustler’ 
and he will soon learn the business; you must beware, however, 
of allowing him to skirt whilst your ‘rustler’ is inside. If your 
puppy once learns that, he becomes the biggest mar-shoot in the 
world. If he tries it, keep him to heel, so that he may see that the 
only way he can have his hunt is to follow his leader into thorny 
places. Many a good old dog will refuse to go in unless there 
is something to go for, and nothing will keep them out where 
there is. 

A spaniel is by no means broken until he will work on the farther 
side of a hedge and drive things to you that he finds; in teaching 
this ‘make haste slowly’. Go on shooting in the ordinary way to 
your dog. Give him a hint now and then to go on the other side of 
the hedge; he may understand at once, and take it up as the usual 
thing. Perhaps he may be some little time before it occurs to him. 
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Continue steadily from day to day, when he will take to it volun- 
tarily and do it whenever told. And example from an older dog 
will be of great service. 

The same applies to working on the farther side of a stream, 
but this latter case has the advantage of working in sight of you. 
Perhaps the most sensible way is to let him hunt your own bank 
first, then get him so far as you can to hunt the other. He will not 
then be always thinking there is something on your side, as he will 
soon learn that he has beaten it. There is no prettier sight than to 
see two accomplished dogs working a brook or a river, one on 
each side, the one waiting for the other, or both of them with their 
eyes on you, determined to get you a shot if possible. Here again 
in training the help of a well-trained retriever may do more in a 
day or two than you can do yourself in a fortnight. Many may 
disagree with these methods, but if what has been suggested 
induces the hitherto ‘dogless gunner’ to obtain an intelligent co- 
adjutor or the hitherto ‘rule of thumb man’ to embark on a more 
excellent way, it will not have been in vain, as both will admit after 
making a fair trial of the system here described. 


CHAPTERVELIGH LEEN 
HOUNDS 


THE FOX-HOUND 


... See there with countenance blithe 

And with a courtly grin, the fawning hound 
Salutes thee cowering, his wide-opening nose 
Upwards he curls, and his large sloe-black eyes 
Melt in soft blandishments, and humble joy; 
His glossy skin, or yellow pied, or blue, 

In lights or shades by Nature’s pencil drawn. 
Reflects the various tints; his ears and legs 
Flecked here and there, in gay enamelled pride 
Rival the speckled pard; his rush-grown tail 
O’er his broad back bends in an ample arch; 
On shoulders clean, upright and firm he stands, 
His round cat-foot, straight hams, and wide-spread thighs, 
His strength, his wind, or on the steepy hill, 

Or far extended plain; in every part 

So well proportioned, that the nicer skill 

Of Phidias himself can’t blame thy choice 

If such compose thy pack. 


WILLIAM SOMERVILLE. The Chase. 


UCH ink has been spilled on the subject of hounds, and 

it is not proposed to commit the error of attempting a 

classic where giants have been engaged. The hound is an 
English institution, certainly dating back before 1700 or there- 
abouts, but hunts then were not organized on anything like the 
scale of the present day. A few couple of hounds kept by a few 
men, with a limited stable, saw the beginning of fox-hunting. The 
names of Mr. Charles Pelham, Sir John Tyrwhitt, and Mr. Robert 
Vyner are amongst the pioneers; the first sole master of hounds 
was the said Mr. Charles Pelham, whose grandson became Lord 
Yarborough, who here started the Brocklesby Hunt and Kennel. 
The inimitable Surtees was their historian, and the immortal 


Jorrocks lives and is as young as he was a hundred years ago. Who 
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can ever forget Jorrocks when after a heavy day’s hunting and an 
equally heavy refreshment, he was sent to the door to report on 
the weather, and, mistaking the door, opened one leading to the 
larder cupboard and shouted back the information—‘Black as 
hell, and smells like cheese!’ Even these men hunted the fox 
tecause he killed their lambs, but there are historical data for 
their operations in Lincolnshire, and their efforts have been con- 
tinued from that time to the present. Probably their stud-books 
are still in existence, or at least copies of them, by the then Lord 
Yarborough. 

It is claimed that the old Norfolk Hunt originated in the time 
of King John, but it is believed that the claim is not established 
so far as anything like a continuously organized hunt is concerned. 

Wherever Englishmen are gathered together in possession of 
horses and hounds they have always hunted something, and they 
do the same to-day all over the world. In the past their quarry 
included the wild boar and the wolf, but now only the deer and the 
fox are hunted in this country. Harriers are dealt with in another 
chapter. 

By judicious breeding the quality of the hounds has undoubtedly 
been improved; they are more level, and, possibly, possess more 
_ stamina. 

There can surely be no more moving picture than a pack of 
foxhounds in full cry, all well together with their well-mounted 
huntsman and whippers-in close at hand with the Master, and the 
field well spread out behind. 

Hounds are better kept to-day than they have ever been; their 
kennels are better built, and more hygienic as regards light, 
ventilation, and drainage; their food also is receiving much more 
attention in regard to quality and cooking than it has ever done. 

The nightmare of death and disease connected with distemper 
need no longer disturb the huntsman or the Master as in time past. 
The recent brilliant English discovery of preventive inoculation 
has placed the whole problem on a solid foundation of fact. If the 
Master of hounds will go to the expense of having his young drafts 
inoculated, he will save his puppies and his expenses many times 
over, and the trouble, worry, and work attached to distemper will 
only be a bad dream of the past. Full particulars of the preventive 
inoculation specially written for this book by one of the workers in 
the laboratories, and a history of the disease, will be found in 
Chapter 6. 
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The short chapter on Hysteria (Chapter 7) from the preventive 
point of view will also, it is hoped, help to stamp out this trouble- 
some disease, which has been called new, but in reality is quite 
venerable with age. The idea, with its new name and so-called 
novelty, came from America, but we probably knew of the trouble 
here long before America was discovered. 

Attention should be drawn to the sub-section in Chapter 5 
on Averted Conception, which should prove of preventive service. 
This trouble has been wrongly called False Conception; it 
is no such thing, but true conception which has become 
averted through lack of the vitalizing elements necessary at such 
times. 

Chapter 11 will also prove useful, as it deals with the external 
and internal parasites of the dog, and the importance of giving 
attention to the subject. 

The Dog’s Medical Dictionary contains strictly medical informa- 
tion. 


Afghan Hounds, Basset Hounds, Beagles, Bloodhounds, Borzois, 
Dachshunds, Deerhounds, Elkhounds, Greyhounds, Harriers, Irish 
Wolfhounds, Otterhounds, Salukis, Whippets. 


All these fourteen breeds, including the foxhounds, are used 
for hunting, and woe betide the man who is caught using the word 
‘dog’ in connection with foxhounds. He would probably be 
politely asked if he were referring to ‘hounds’, and still more pro- 
bably the question would be put in a brusque, ironic tone which 
would be quite unmistakable. 

Of the above fourteen varieties the basset hound, beagle, dachs- 
hund, and harrier are used for hares. The borzoi is the Russian 
wolfhound. The saluki is the Arabian gazelle hound. The whippet 
is usually used for rabbits and originated from the greyhound. 
The greyhound was principally used for coursing hares—some- 
times rabbits—but now, alas! he is mainly to be seen chasing an 
electrically-driven stuffed hare round a crowded arena by night, 
for the benefit of the betting fraternity, and, quite incidentally, for 
the amusement and recreation of a certain class of our fellow- 
countrymen, who, for the most part, never have the opportunity 
of seeing a proper coursing match. 

The names of the other hounds explain themselves, with the 
exception of the bloodhound. Some may be unaware that this 
noble creature earned his name by tracking wounded deer by their 
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blood, which deer would probably have gone away, and with equal 
probability have died a lost quarry. 

The bloodhound is now used only for tracking man with ‘the 
clean boot’—that is, with nothing smeared on them. Some folk 
are very nervous of these hounds, generally, it is believed, because 
of their name; but they are in reality the gentlest of creatures, and 
after having tracked a man for an hour or more and run him down, 
would trot round him wagging their tails, with a ‘ Very-glad-to- 
see-you’ taking way about them. In these days of tarred roads and 
motor-cars tracking is difficult, and indeed in some cases impos- 
sible, but across country the bloodhound can give you some very 
fine sport, without any spilling of blood. They should be trained 
to their work singly, after having gone a few times with an old 
stager who knows his work, when they become self-reliant and 
‘try out’ for themselves; it is very pretty and interesting to see a 
youngster getting more and more eager and determined at his 
work, quartering to and fro to pick up a trail he has temporarily 
lost, or better still, when he is advanced enough and is puzzling 
out as to whether the quarry has gone up or down stream and 
where he Aas regained the bank. While they hunt well singly, they 
work better when in the pack. Some hunt mute, some give tongue. 


THE HOUNDS OF THESEUS 


(With apologies for the alteration of one word) 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Straight-legg’d, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 

Was never halloo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly 

Judge, when you hear. 


SHAKESPEARE. A Midsummer Nights Dream, IV 


When out with a pack their ‘music’ is quite unlike any other 
hound—very beautiful indeed, and sometimes very thrilling, 
especially to the quarry, who may not be so very used to the 
tracking. In these cases he seeks an easy tree, and when one gallops 
up, the tree is surrounded by the joyful hounds wondering why 

Doi 
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the treed beast does not come down to welcome them. Probably 
nobody has ever seen or heard of them attacking in these cases. 
They are among the oldest of English hounds. Some say they were 
brought here by William the Conqueror, but it is now known that 
they were used in hunting before William’s arrival, by Saxon kings 
and princes. Their long and interesting history would fill a large 
volume, and admirers of the breed are proud of the fact that we 
can show as fine or finer specimens to-day than have ever been 
seen. 
Somerville does not mention the bloodhound by name, but he 

refers to the deep-flew’d hound . 

Whose ears down hanging from his thick round head 

Shall sweep the morning dew; whose clanging voice 

Awakes the mountain echo in her cell, 


And shakes the forests, the bold Talbot kind, 
Of these the prime, as white as Alpine snows. 


The ‘thick round head’ of course must be taken as a bit of 
poetic licence. Somerville says these hounds were used to track 
man, and he recommends them for hunting the stag and otter. 

Daniel, when writing his Rural Sports (1812), says ‘the white 
hound (Talbot) seems to have disappeared’. 

The Borzoi is always used in packs, but not necessarily big packs. 
The only time the writer ever saw them kill was in Russia, and it 
was not a pretty sight; the last Czar at his palace on the Neva had 
forty or fifty of them, which were used for hunting the wolf, and 
could not be called domesticated animals. They were of all colours, 
big upstanding hounds, both fierce and brave. Their staying power 
was phenomenal, and their muscles (loins, thighs, and gaskins, 
shoulders, and neck) like iron. 

Bassets and Beagles can give great sport, and their ‘music’ is 
delightful. The bassets are not unlike a small edition of the blood- 
hound in this respect. Mrs. Hillyard of Melton Mowbray had a 
pack of these gallant little dogs, with tiny voices but big hearts, 
who could tire out any townsman not used to ‘padding it’. 

The Deerhound is an aristocrat, and never more so than when 
at his work. If once seen doing his job he is never forgotten; keen, 
cautious, and calculating if present while stalking, but in the chase 
he is a revelation of speed and skill, and when bringing the stag 
to bay his dash and courage are wonderful. Even when wounded a 
deerhound is seldom daunted. 

The Otterhound.—Reference here is not made to a mixed pack, 
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nor to the nondescript foxhounds which are sometimes roped in, 
but to the true-bred otterhound, very like a rough-coated blood- 
hound, though generally somewhat smaller, mostly black-and-tan, 
but not so well defined in that respect as the bloodhound. He is of 
ancient lineage, to which old manuscripts can testify. King 
Edward II (1307) had a huntsman and subordinates to look after 
his otterhounds, as had King Charles II. 

A much more recent name to conjure with, however, is that of 
Mr. James Lomax, of Clayton Hall, Great Harwood, Lancs, who 
wrote A Diary of Otter-Hunting, extending from 1829 to 1871. 
He died at his residence in 1886 at the age of 83. All the hounds 
of which he was Master were the rough, hard, wiry-jacketed ones. 
A few years before his death rabies broke out in his kennels, and, 
with the exception of three favourites, he had the whole of his 
pack destroyed. The survivors were ‘Carver’, ‘Bowler’, and 
‘Mountain’. So perished the finest pack of otterhounds that ever 
existed. 

The family of the writer’s old bloodhound Champion ‘Crom- 
well’s’ first wife was from an oldish St. Bernard bitch, with whom 
he was very friendly. It was a runaway marriage. All her ten 
puppies were rough-coated black-and-tan bloodhounds with one 
‘exception. They were all sent down to the Master of a pack of 
otterhounds in which he was interested, and they turned out a very 
useful addition, doing the pack a great deal of good, and never 
once throwing back to the bend sinister of the St. Bernard strain. 
They thus proved that an ancient breed will show through and 
wipe out any sign of recent blood. Since Mr. Lomax, Mr. Gallon 
of Bishop Auckland, the Carlisle pack, and others too numerous 
to mention have followed with rough-coated hounds. The Dum- 
friesshire pack is to-day one of the very best. 

The Irish Wolfhound not only has the distinction of being the 
biggest of all our dogs, but, like Father O’Flynn, has a way with 
him: he cannot be resisted, he will not be denied. For all their 
strength and size, these giants are the most gentle of hounds and 
make wonderful companions and guards. The writer has a model 
of good behaviour who has slept in his bedroom every night for 
over six years and is fittingly named ‘Machree’. Mr. A. J. 
Dawson, ex-Secretary of the I.W. Club, also an able chronicler of 
this breed, tells us: “In Irish Wolfhounds, the finished product, the 
hound handled and made, is at once the noblest and most lovable 
of companions, and as beautiful a creature to look upon as the 
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heart of an animal lover could desire.’ The breed has passed 
through troublous times, and for many years became almost 
extinct, the numbers, so far as we know, being reduced to less 
than the fingers on both hands, and we are certain that the breed 
was also reduced in size when Captain George Augustus Graham, 
J.P., of Rednock, Dursley, founder of the Irish Wolfhound Club, 
saved the breed from extinction. He worked at his task for many 
years, with great persistence and judgment, and spent a large sum 
of money in doing so. It has been stated that his expenses ap- 
proached £20,000. He made it possible for other breeders to carry 
the breed on to permanent life and development. To-day the Irish 
Wolfhound is bigger, more powerful, and heavier than in Captain 
Graham’s lifetime, and in numbers it is legion, and is spread 
virtually all over the world. Probably Mr. James V. Rank, of 
Owborough, Surrey had the largest kennel of these hounds and 
the finest specimens. He certainly was most sporting in the fearless 
way he sent his dogs all over the country to various shows so that 
they could be seen and admired; one might use of these hounds, 
in this connection, Cesar’s famous saying, ‘They came, they saw, 
they conquered’. 


THE HOUSING, BREEDING, AND REARING OF IRISH WOLEF- 
HOUNDS, GREAT DANES, DEERHOUNDS, AND BORZOIS 


With some Comments on the Wolfhound Type 
by I. W. EVERETT 


The following remarks may be applied in the main to three 
breeds at least—Irish Wolfhounds, Deerhounds, and Great Danes. 
These are the breeds with which my experience has been gained, 
but undoubtedly there are many more to which treatment on the 
lines suggested would be equally applicable. 


THE STUD DOG AND BROOD BITCH 


The stud dog needs to be clean inside and out, and to have him 
in his highest state of good health and fitness it is essential that he 
be freed from internal parasites and fed on a good diet containing 
75 per cent raw, sound flesh, and 25 per cent of, say, good whole- 
meal or wheatmeal biscuit or shredded wheat. In using raw flesh, 
care should be taken that the flesh is not entirely devoid of fat; 
roughly one-eighth part should be fat. A large beef bone should 
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be given to gnaw each day. His road exercise at a minimum must 
be three miles a day, and when at home plenty of liberty must be 
given him. 

The brood bitch, like the stud dog, needs overhauling at least 
a month previous to mating, for it is necessary that she should be 
as clean-blooded and fit in every way as her mate. Her diet in the 
carrying periods needs to be of the very best, and of a similar 
nature to that of the stud dog. While the dog should be fed night 
and morning for the first month or six weeks, she should have two 
meals a day; and after and until whelping time, three meals a day. 
Naturally as time goes on her appetite may increase, and in that 
case let her have at, say, 11 a.m. a quarter of a pint of new milk 
with an egg beaten up in it, and the same during the afternoon, if 
she seems to enjoy it. No bones must be given during the last 
fortnight before whelping, but raw ox marrow and lime phosphate 
may be used to advantage as substitutes. Attention must be paid 
to her exercise during the period of gestation. For the first six 
weeks it may be as usual, with the exception of rough-and-tumble 
games. These, and swimming, should cease at the end of the first 
month. When she begins to quieten down and seems less inclined 
for exercise, reduce the distance of exercise night and morning, and 
add a short but not too brisk walk to it in the middle of the day. 
- Only under exceptional circumstances must her exercise be cur- 
tailed to any extent, for it is one of the finest health-givers possible 
to man and beast. Should she come home from exercise rather wet, 
do not rub her down, but let her dry herself in plenty of dry clean 
wheat straw. 


THE WHELPING KENNEL 


Her kennel should, for preference, be a good, sound wooden 
building; as small as 6 ft. by 6 ft. is sufficient if the bitch has a 
decent-sized run opening out from the kennel. If the building has 
a concrete floor, then a movable one of strong boards should be 
placed on top, with a 2 in. space between it and the concrete. 
Under the sleeping bench or whelping place there need be no 
boarded floor. The sleeping bench needs a 4-in. space between 
the boards, these being possibly about 4 or 5 in. wide. This part 
will be, like the rest of the floor, about 2 in. off the concrete, so 
this latticed part should be nailed on to 2-in. battens. The part of 
the floor where the bitch whelps should be about 3 ft. by 4 ft.; 
thus there will be 2 ft. of the sleeping bench to spare. To fix this 
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arrangement up one could use a shutter to fit in, leaning from the 
side of the kennel in the sleeping bench, with the bottom edge 
about 2 ft. from the perpendicular; there you get your sleeping or 
whelping space of 3 ft. by 4 ft. 

This remains there for a week, or possibly less, and as the 
puppies grow, room is increased for them by making the board 
stand more upright (that is, of course, describing a more acute 
angle), and by about ten days entirely removing it. The kennel 
should face south, or preferably south by east, so as to get the 
early morning sun. The bedding material favoured is sweet, dry, 
clean wheat straw. If it is not possible to obtain this, the next best 
is oat straw. Another important point is that the bitch should have 
a happy time for the last two months before whelping, and be 
guarded against shocks or sudden surprises. 


WHELPING HINTS 


If the bitch is a normally healthy animal and has a normal two 
months previous to whelping, do not fuss around her kennel at 
whelping time, for it is invariably found that bitches can do better 
with your absence than with your presence. Rest assured that 
Nature needs much less assistance than is frequently meted out to 
animals at these times. One is so frequently given to feel that, “to be 
getting on with the job’, it is necessary to flutter about restlessly and 
to keep more or less on the move, making a sort of general unrest; 
actually the very reverse should take place. I would like to call 
attention to the necessity for care in seeing that no other canine 
(or feline, for that matter) can possibly get anywhere near the 
whelping kennel, for at such times it is very easy for great harm 
to accrue from such an incident. In a long experience with 
whelping cases the writer has only greatly assisted eight or nine 
bitches. If bitches are rather prolonged in whelping, they should 
be offered an egg and a quarter of a pint of milk perhaps every 
two or three hours, according to their condition, but nothing else. 
(This in a normal case, or one with no serious symptoms.) About 
two hours after the bitch has finished whelping she will have 
rested a little, and one can then remove all the bedding, so that 
she can get settled down and have a good, refreshing sleep. Just 
after getting her back on to the fresh bedding an egg and half a 
pint of warm new milk are offered, and invariably she is quickly 
asleep. Many bitches need a fresh lot of straw every day for three 
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days, and after that every other day is often enough till the pups 
are a week old, and from then onwards every day till they are two 
months old. 


« 


PUPPY REARING 


Puppies are best started on the lead at three months old. They 
need very careful starting, so that they are neither frightened nor 
hurt when first introduced to the outside world. Endless patience 
is needed at this time, and to make a success of it, apply yourself 
to it entirely for the time being. Do not merely start leading them, 
and be thinking of something else at the time, but concentrate on 
that particular job. At the first sight of something they do not 
understand, quietly insinuate yourself between them and the object 
of their suspicions, and with patience and your influence you will 
quickly get them to overcome these surprises or shocks. 

This brings to memory an incident. The writer was out with one 
of his young horses which had not seen much of motor-cars. She 
was a grand animal, sired by a thoroughbred horse, ‘Spot Stroke’, 
then the property of the Duke of Hamilton, and from a hunter- 
bred mare. Being bred and reared quite away from traffic, she 
seemed very much surprised at many things she first saw around 
her. He had just got the mare to harness and was walking alongside 
about level with her shoulders when a car came towards him. The 
mare cast her head to it, so he stepped around her front and got on 
her off side close to her head, and talked quietly to her, keeping his 
left hand on her neck just under her mane. He noticed her cringe 
and twist to this car, but that was all, and after a few more similar 
instances she ignored them, until very soon she was selected for 
single-horse ambulance work. Nothing imparts such confidence 
and courage to a dog or horse as a sensible human being. Under 
no conditions manceuvre to get dogs hemmed in so that they 
become close up to the cause of their fright. Give them room. This 
helps to dispel fear when they have space to move away. 

As puppies are growing up, regularly look their coats over at 
least every other day to see that there are no unwelcome visitors. 
From two months old and upwards apply a combination of 
mineral and vegetable oils, which very quickly removes lice. 

To hark back to the leading business, exercise; naturally this is 
jinked up with a puppy’s condition, and, in starting this work, at 
first the distances must be very short indeed; even a few hundred 
yards and back again is quite enough. Do not let them get tired, 
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or you may do them incalculable harm, in so far as they can very 
easily. get unbalanced in their formation and their action be per- 
manently spoilt. Two short walks are much better for them than 
one long one. During these walks one can gradually instil into 
their young minds good behaviour, leading manners, standing 
correctly, etc., but see that you convey to them what you require 
them to do in a manner that they understand; if they do not appear 
to understand that order, make sure it is not your fault. With 
kindness and patience one has invariably found them very quick 
and willing pupils. Never practise a mean trick on them, for, if 
you do, most probably, in the end, you will come off worst. An- 
other thing to remember; all instructions, when teaching, must 
not be given at times when the instructor is ‘nervy’, but when in 
the jolliest of moods and full of patience. When the writer was 
training young horses he was very careful to leave them in their 
loose-boxes if he felt a bit on edge, and this should apply equally 
to the education of dogs. 

As to the kennel accommodation needed for the puppies as soon 
as they get on their legs, it is found for a litter of five or six that a 
good wooden building 8 or 10 by 15 to 20 ft. by 6 ft., and to 
stand at least 9 ft. to ridge of roof, is a nice kennel for summer or 
winter. The right method of ventilation is essential; the writer used 
a pickled wood black floor, and for the first three months he strew 
sawdust and wood shavings on it very thickly, changing them as 
often as required. He believed in the kennels having plenty of light, 
and got the requisite ventilation from the windows dropping in- 
wards with inverted scoop-like sides, so that theaircould only ascend 
into the kennel, and not blow down on to the occupants. The out- 
side kennel-run should be about double the surface size of the 
kennel floor and should be composed of the same sort of blocks. 
This, of course, needs a little ‘fall’ to deal with the scrubbing 
down and running off of water, etc. Leading out of this block run 
should be a grass paddock, possibly about an acre in extent, with 
free natural draining soil (probably sand and stone), with a 
gradual ‘fall’ to the south, if possible. As the puppies continue to 
grow, see that the sleeping space is increased in proportion. Six 
puppies at two months old need a sleeping floor space of at least 
3 ft. by 8 ft. Perhaps some readers may question some of the 
above suggestions, but they have been carefully checked, and 
they are the results of an experience over a period sufficiently long 
to justify these statements. 
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IRISH WOLFHOUND TYPE 


It is believed, as to actual height, that we have got the breed really 
tall enough; anyway, as a rule, the heights on the whole are such 
that an instance seldom occurs necessitating penalty for lack of 
height. Probably many of the present dog hounds would be very 
greatly improved by wider and deeper girth; a point that assuredly 
needs watching is length or body, but with the correct shape, Le. 
not dipped behind withers nor having a flat loin. We do not accept 
a tail set on high, nor a short stern. Another warning one would like 
to give is: Do not sacrifice the beautiful head of the breed and put 
in its place a head which very much resembles (if it could be 
imagined) a Great Dane’s head covered with the orthodox rough 
head covering. The ideal Irish Wolfhound head is something like 
that of a Dane in actual shape, but void of bumpy cheeks and 
lippiness. The muzzle of a wolfhound should be almost entirely 
free from ‘lip’, but has strength (and apparent strength, too), 
although this is not of the blunt-nosed, square-muzzled variety. 
The muzzle should have a tendency to a ‘cut-back’ outline if 
viewed from the side. Ears should certainly be folded back when 
in repose, and semi-erect when watching an object in front of 
them. Generally, ears, while very greatly improved during the last 
few years, still need much care to improve them, for there are 
many which are large and thick-textured, and also a fair proportion 
which are tight enough—in fact, frequently they may be seen 
lying flat. 

Ribs, too, are very important, as they are for any animal whose 
speed has to be taken into account. Flat-sided ribs and flat briskets 
are almost impossible for this breed if we aim at producing a 
workman-like animal. A hound must also have a loin with a little 
spring or arch. It is this part of the hound, in conjunction with 
the first and second thighs and the hock placement and formation, 
that is the most important combination in its make-up from a 
movement point of view. His front legs must be straight; when 
standing they should form an almost perpendicular line with his 
shoulder points and at the ‘bottom ends’. His feet should give 
an impression of strength, solidity, and gripping power, for their 
job largely is to grip the ground and push it behind them. The 
front legs, to be nicely placed, need to be at what some call the 
front corners of the hound—not underneath it. At last we come 
to the hindquarters, the part of a hound which causes more 
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discussion among serious and thoughtful-minded fanciers than 
any other. When we see this part almost perfect does it not cause 
one to look at it and think of it and admire it? How difficult to 
get just the happy medium of strength without coarseness, and 
the nicely bent stifles, without reminding one of sickle hams and 
curby hocks; but these are essential to the right ‘make-up’. 

The reader may say, what has all this to do with type? Well, try 
to weave the afore-mentioned good points into one hound, and, 
if you do so, the writer feels quite sure that it will assist you to 
get a fairly correct idea of what a typical Irish Wolfhound should 
be. He has not tried to put forward his type save in so far as he 
gathers it is the type as laid down by many who worked these 
hounds and noticed carefully how one hound excelled another in 
different portions of the work they were doing. 

The writer has not referred previously to coats. A typical Irish 
Wolfhound’s covering should be one that is proof to wet and damp 
to a great extent, for the Emerald Isle is well off for moisture as a 
rule. The jacket should have a fairly dense undercoat, the top or 
outside coat being fairly long and wiry. To-day far too few wolf- 
hounds are shown with any undercoat; in fact, one seldom sees 
an undercoat at all now, for so many of the hounds are brushed 
and combed till all that is left is the top coat, beard, and brows—a 
lamentable condition for a hound which should face all kinds of 
weather with a minimum of inconvenience. 

Another important fault to eradicate is ‘straight hocks’. This 
must be attended to at once. What looks more ridiculous than a 
big, strong, ‘galloping-looking’ hound waddling along in a futile 
manner held back by a pair of hocks which are of very little use 
to him? 

To sum up, the typical aspect of our breed is, in the writer’s 
opinion, gradually improving in size and soundness (and he 
hopes in type too). But we must look to this last-named point, 
which is most in need of attention, and all pull together, for what 
is the worth of a fancier who will not ‘get down to it’ and help 
to eliminate a certain fault in his particular breed? 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


COURSING AND RACING DOGS 


THE GREYHOUND 


These ben the name of Houndes. 
Fyrst there is a Greyhoun. 


A Greyhoun should be headed like a snake, 
An necked like a Drake, 
Footed like a Cat, 
Tayled like a Rat, 
Syded like a Team, 
Chyned! like a Beam, 
Ye fyrst year he must learn to feed, 
Ye secon year to field hym lead, 
Ye third year he is fellow-like,? 
Ye fourth year there is none sike,? 
Ye fifth year he is good enow, 
Ye sixth year he shall hold-ye-plough,* 
Ye seventh year he will avail 
Great bitches to assail, 
Ye eighth year lick ladle,® 
Ye ninth year cart saddle,® 
And when he is comen to that year 
Have him to the Tanner, 
For ye best houn that ever bitch had, 
At nine year he is full bad. 
From Ye Boke of Huntying, by JULYANA BERNERS, 
Prioress of Sopwell (about 1400). 


1 chyne: backbone. * fellow-like: equal. 3 sike: such. 


4 hold-ye-plough: endure, continue. 
® lick ladle: stop at home, in-and-out of kitchen. 
® cart saddle: carry a saddle or loin cloth, wrap him up. 


IRTUALLY without any change of form, or of use, the grey- 
hound has come down to us through history for about 
four thousand years. This is a stupendous statement; but 
for proof, go to the tombs round the Great Pyramid in Egypt, and 
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life-like delineations in bas-relief of the greyhound as he is seen 
to-day in real life, carved in white stone, looking as though it 
were done but yesterday, and showing as much skill as any modern 
sculptor’s work. It must, however, be admitted that from our 
point of view the ancient Egyptian rabbits, or hares, or whatever 
they were, did not come up to the same high standard as ours. The 
dog remains unaltered; ‘pussy’ has been the subject of a meta- 
morphosis, and it is only so far as the quarry is concerned that we 
can claim any improvement. How far has man improved in the 


<> 
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Fig. 79.—The Greyhound, 


same space of time? All we can say in reply to that question is that 
mankind is still very young in comparison with the world we live 
in, and there is immeasurable room for improvement; and so with 
the greyhound. This beast of the ancient lineage, this beast who 
found food for his masters before Egypt shone in all the glory of 
her wonderful civilization, this beast is with us still, doing doughty 
deeds in most of the fields of Britain, still stirring the blood by his 
skill, his speed, and his endurance. The two days at Altcar is the 
scene of his premier honour and accomplishment, and great days 
they are when placed in comparison with all the stadium races; 


they are made to fade into insignificance like an unpleasant 
dream. 
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Even the simple match of two hounds in a village, when they 
find their own hare and often give one plenty of footwork, is to 
the writer infinitely preferable to the glare of an arena with all the 
gabble and noise, and the half minute’s flash of five or six hounds 
chasing a stuffed hare-skin; all this, but for the money in it, would 
be a travesty, a sham, indeed a delusion. It has but one redeeming 
feature; it saves a good hare’s life, nearly every time a race is run, 
when, as they say in Hampshire, ‘pussy does not fill the pot’ in 
the arena. 

The training of these hounds for coursing is an education for 
the trainer as well as the trained, for the avidity with which their 
acquired knowledge is turned to account, the willingness with 
which they learn, their intense enjoyment of victory and their 
disappointment in defeat. One must confess to a great sympathy 
with the old Greek sportsman Arrian (A.D. 150), who said: “I have 
struck my head with sorrow that the dog had killed so good an 
antagonist.’ Yes, in spite of the pot, one likes to see them get 
away sometimes; and yet we eat them and pronounce them very 
good. 
~ The list of famous greyhounds is, like the list of famous men, 
interminable; perhaps if one had to mention a couple one would 
choose ‘Master McGrath’ and ‘Fullerton’ in dogs, and two little 
bitches, both fawns, ‘Coomassie’ and ‘Miss Glendyne’. One can- 
not forget one other little bitch, ‘Dillwyn’, also a fawn, who won 
the Waterloo Cup brilliantly, but was set upon by four or five of 
her kennel mates soon after her win, and nearly torn to pieces 
through jealousy—which, being ‘cruel as the grave’ proved on this 
occasion nearly as final. A veterinary surgeon had the pleasure of 
saving her life and sewing up her ribbon-tattered skin with needle 
and silk, and skin transplantation, so that she ran and won many 
races afterwards, to her owner’s delight and to his own hardly 
concealed pride. She had special nurses night and day for about 
three weeks, but was a good patient with the sweetest disposi- 
tion; this latter being no inconsiderable help to her complete 
recovery. ' 

The agelong history of the greyhound is too great a subject for 
any writer, whoever he may be, to treat completely or worthily. 
They certainly have had opened up for them a new chapter in 
their history, and already new heroes of the arena are being made, 
“Mick the Miller’ being one of the most brilliant both in racing 
and at stud, 
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THE WHIPPET 


This small edition of the greyhound is a fascinating breed of 
modern origin, but dogs of somewhat similar type were used in 
Yorkshire, principally among the miners, long before the type of 
the present whippet had settled into shape. They are elegance 
itself, and as full of pluck as an egg is of meat. Their speed is 
astounding, especially for about two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty yards, and the last fifty yards has a way of weeding out non- 
stayers. The racing is very interesting; rabbit coursing has in the 
past been slaughter, not sport, but as new courses are formed which 
give ‘bunny’ his proper sporting chance, the charges of murder 
brought by the opponents of this form of sport will be entirely 
swept away. The origin of the breed is not clear, and, so far as one 
is aware, no one really knows how it has been constructed, built 
up, fabricated, or what you will; judging from results, it must be 
admitted that, whoever is responsible for the making of the breed, 
it has been done marvellously well and very speedily. As a matter 
of dates the first whippet to be made a champion was * Manorley 
Model’ in 1897. She was virtually unbeaten on the bench and 
track; she was owned, it is believed, by Mr. H. Fothergill. ‘The 
New Boy’ was the first dog champion. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


THE MASTIFF 


HE mastiff shares with the greyhound the honour of being 

the oldest existing breed of dog in the world, and it is 

certainly the oldest breed in the British Isles. Its existence 
goes back to the earliest period of history, and examples are to be 
found dating back as far as 2,500 B.c., as is shown by the earliest 
of the Babylonian reliefs in the British Museum. 

Much later the magnificent bas-reliefs in the British Museum 
display the hunting dogs of Assurbanipal, about 650 B.c., which 
were certainly mastiffs. That mastiffs in Assyrian times were much 
valued as watch-dogs is demonstrated by the terra-cotta images of 
these dogs which have been dug up while excavating the sites of 
ancient cities in Babylonia. Later, in Greek times, we find the mastiff 
represented by the Molossus of Epirus, of whose prowess many 
stirring tales are told. 

That the breed was still known in later Roman times is shown + 
by the references in many of the Latin poets such as Virgil, Lucre- 
tius, Horace, Gratius Faliscus, etc. A belt of about the fourth 
century A.D. recently excavated in Babylonia and now in the British 
Museum shows a wild boar being attacked by two mastiffs of the 
same type as those on the Assurbanipal bas-reliefs, clear evidence 
that this type still existed in Babylonia a thousand years later. 

Even more interesting to English readers is the undoubted fact 
that the mastiff was found in this country when the Romans first 
landed. How it got here is something of a mystery. It appears 
almost impossible that the breed could have been indigenous in 
England. It may have been introduced by the Pheenicians, or, 
equally possibly, it may have come into the country from the 
Continent. Records of trading between the eastern part of England 
and Belgium and northern France exist, showing that trade was 
being carried on between this country and the Continent at a 


period anterior to the Roman invasions. 
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The Romans exported large numbers of mastiffs from England 
for use in fighting other animals in the Colosseum and elsewhere. 
It is also on record that during Roman times they were used by 
some of the barbarian tribes for fighting against the Romans. For 
instance, in the battles of the Teutons and Cimbri against Marius 
at Aix-en-Provence and Vercelli they were used for guarding the 
baggage. 

Subsequently the breed was well known in England in Saxon 
times. It is mentioned in the forest laws of King Canute; and as 
early as the reign of Edward the Confessor mastiffs were used for 
baiting bears. In the hunting charters of the Norman Kings the 
mastiff is mentioned as being the only kind of dog which was 
allowed to be kept within the precincts of royal forests. 

Yorkshiremen especially may be interested to be reminded that 
in the charter granted to the Abbey of Bridlington by Robert de 
Gaunt (thirteenth century) the canons were allowed to keep four 
mastiffs (not lamed or expeditated) which were tied up by day and 
let loose at night. This was a necessary precaution. In the daytime 
they would have disturbed the deer; by night they would 
alike protect them and the cattle of the canons from the attacks 
of wolves (Whittaker, History of Richmondshire, Vol. 1, 

nol). 

: At the beginning of the fifteenth century we have the famous 
story of Sir Piers Legh’s mastiff bitch at the battle of Agincourt. 
* When her master was lying wounded on the field she protected 
him from the attacks of thieves and others, and eventually he was 
picked up and taken to Paris, where he died. The bitch was brought 
back to England and became the ancestress of the famous strain 
of mastiffs kept by the Legh family at Lyme Hall in Cheshire until 
recent times. 

Mastiffs were used for fighting in the Wars of the Roses, and 
at a later period a considerable number were acquired by the 
Spaniards for use in their colonial wars against the Indians. 

Meanwhile the royal game of Bears and Mastiffs was carried on 
in England to the great contentment of the Tudor sovereigns. A 
large number of bears and mastiffs were kept in Southwark near 
the river for the purpose of these displays, the most popular venue 
being Paris Garden, on the Bankside. Occasionally lion-baiting 
was resorted to, and particularly in the reign of James I this sport 
took place in the Tower of London and elsewhere. 

Several mastiffs were sent by King James I as a present to 
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Jehangir Khan, the Great Mogul, son of Akbar the Great, and 
these performed extraordinary feats both on the voyage out to 
India and after arriving there. 

Bear-baiting was suppressed by the Commonwealth after the 
death of Charles I, but was revived again in the reign of Charles II. 

After bear-baiting had fallen into disuse the pure-bred mastiff 
seems to have become rarer and rarer, until at the end of the 
eighteenth century it was almost extinct except in private kennels 
such as those of the Leghs of Lyme Hall, the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Bolds of Bold. 

About 1820 and later, attempts were made to revive the breed, 
some of the leading breeders being Mr. John Crabtree, Mr. 
T. H. V. Lukey, Mr. J. W. Thompson, and Colonel Garnier. These 
breeders obtained certain specimens belonging to Lyme Hall or 
Chatsworth Kennels, and mated them with rather dubious speci- 
mens otherwise available, including some so-called Alpine mastiffs 
(probably smooth St. Bernards) imported from Switzerland. ° 

For a long time progress was slow and difficult, the best known 
of the earlier dogs being, perhaps, Bill George’s ‘Tiger’, a brindle, 
Lukey’s ‘Governor’, a fawn, and Thompson’s ‘Saladin’, a dark 
brindle, and a little later Cautley’s ‘Quaker’, a fawn, considered 
the best mastiff of his day. Gradually, however, progress was made, 
and by about 1865 the breed had already become very popular. 
Its popularity increased, and from the show-ring point of view 
reached its zenith between the years 1870 and 1880. 

Among the most famous dogs of this period may be mentioned 
Ch. ‘Turk’, who sold for £450, the highest price ever paid up to 
that date for any dog except coursing greyhounds, his father Ch. 
‘King’, Ch. ‘Lion’, Mr. Edgar Hanbury’s ‘Duchess’, and later 
Mr. Mark Beaufoy’s Ch. ‘Beau’, Mr. E. Hanbury’s ‘Rajah’, and 
Mr. Alston’s Ch. ‘Colonel’. 

The leading breeders during this period were Miss Aglionby, 
Mr. Edgar Hanbury, Dr. Forbes Winslow, Mr. Mark Beaufoy, 
M.P., Dr. Sidney Turner, and Mr. W. K. Taunton. 

Soon after 1880 a revolution in type was produced by the advent 
of Ch. ‘Crown Prince’, who had, combined with a very large skull, 
a muzzle shorter than the dogs of the previous generations. If this 
was thought to be an advantage he had many serious faults, 
including a complete absence of black mask and ears, a dudley 
nose, and very bad hindquarters. In those days, however, it would 
seem that many of the judges never looked behind the head, and 
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the head of ‘Crown Prince’ happened to be, unfortunately for the 
breed, at that time the popular fancy. 

‘Crown Prince’ quickly produced many immediate champion 
descendants, among whom may be mentioned Ch. ‘Orlando’, Ch. 
‘Hotspur’, Ch. ‘The Lady Gladys’, Ch. ‘The Lady Isabel’, Ch. 
‘Beaufort’, Ch. ‘Ilford Chancellor’, and Ch. ‘H.M. King Canute’, 
but many of these were very unsound and helped to bring the 
breed into disrepute. 

Moreover inbreeding, resorted to between the years 1880 and 
1895, became much too close, with the result that no dogs appeared 
on the show-benches which were not descended either from the 
‘Crown Prince’ or from ‘Beau’. This position much increased the 
difficulties of breeding and rearing puppies, while the unsoundness 
disgusted the public, which began to prefer foreign dogs, such as 
Great Danes and borzois, as they will again if mastiffs are ruined. 

From 1885 to 1900, while the number of registered mastiffs was 
continually declining, the type became better fixed than it has ever 
since been, and attempts at improving soundness were to some 
extent successful. The leading breeders were Mr. Court Rice, 
Mr. Norman Higgs, Capt. Piddocke, Mr. Herbert Andrews, Mr. 
H. G. Woolmore, and others. Among the best dogs were Ch. 
‘Ogilvie’, Ch. ‘Peter Piper’, Ch. ‘Beaufort’s Black Prince’, Ch. 
‘Frigga’, “Frigga Secunda’, and ‘Coombe Baroness’. 

About 1900, mastiffs reached their lowest ebb, and in spite of 
every encouragement from the Press it seemed impossible really 
to interest the public in the breed. The cult of the pug face, short 
muzzle, and straight hocks was carried even further than in the 
days of ‘Crown Prince’. 

Undoubtedly the strongest factor in the decline of mastiffs has 
been the unfortunate attempt to obtain a very short muzzle. 
Breeders did not seem to realize what is apparent to most scientific 
students of dogs to-day, that the length of the head must bear 
some relation to the length of the body. It is useless to try and 
put a short head on to a long body, and to expect to retain sound- 
ness. (Short heads and straight hocks always go together, as in 
pug-dogs.) Moreover, the search for too short a fore-face is 
calculated to diminish the size, to spoil the expression of the dog 
and to produce unsoundness, besides encouraging crosses with 
bull mastiffs, which have been far too much resorted to in recent 
times. 

Within limits, the length of fore-face may be a matter of indi- 
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vidual taste. It nevertheless remains a scientific and physiological 
fact that the shorter the face the surer is the road that leads to 
destruction of type anatomically. 

It is one of nature’s laws, and can be seen at work in other 
breeds, viz. pugs and chows, and not least in bulldogs and many 
members of the toy breeds (see straight hocks). God forbid that 
we should ever see a magnified specimen of a pug dog shown as a 
mastiff, even if the tail were straightened out. 

There has quite recently been a very unwelcome return on the 
part of some of the judges to putting up this pug-dog type, often 
monstrously undershot, with a definite lay back in the fore-face. 
Unless this tendency can be checked, the future of the breed will 
be very much more than jeopardized. 

Apparently in the mind of some of these judges the more under- 
shot the dog the better he is, whereas a mastiff’s teeth should be 
dead level, while such undesirable points as heavy wrinkle and 
loose skin on the cheeks sometimes accompanied by enormous 
dewlap are wrongly encouraged, to say nothing of straight hocks 
and red coloration. 

Nevertheless some good dogs were produced between 1900 and 
1916. Among those to be mentioned are Ch. ‘Holland’s Black 
Boy’, Ch. ‘Marksman’, Ch. ‘Marcella’, Ch. ‘Lord of the Manor’, 
Ch. ‘Viscount of Lidgett’, Ch. ‘Brompton Duke’, Ch. ‘Brompton 
Duchess’. 

After the War the breed started under heavy disadvantages. 
There were few survivors, and much crossing was soon resorted to. 
The most fruitful of these was a red bull mastiff bitch called 
*Penkhull Lady’, who was so prolific that it has become quite 
difficult to-day to find mastiffs which are not descended from her. 

Still, in spite of much unwise breeding on the part of certain 
fanciers, the breed has much improved, both in soundness and 
quality, during the last few years. The best dogs since the War 
have been Ch. ‘King Baldur’, Ch. ‘Cedric of Ashenhurst’, Ch. 
‘Master Beowulf’, Ch. ‘Cleveland Premier’, Ch. ‘Joseph of 
Hellingly’, Ch. ‘Ajax of Hellingly’, Ch. ‘Bernicea of Ashenhurst’, 
Ch. ‘Joy of Wantley’, and Ch. ‘Yosemite Menai’. 

The correct colours are fawn and fawn brindle (dark brindle 
being preferable to light). Red and red brindle are objectionable. 
Until recently there has been a regrettable absence of brindles on 
the show-bench, but there are now signs of a revival in popularity 
of this elegant and desirable colour. 
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Mastiffs are the finest house-dogs imaginable—perfectly clean 
and very easy to train. They respond generously to kindness, so 
that nobody who takes one as his guard and companion is ever 
likely to regret his choice. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this noble dog—truly the national 
dog of England—will once more take the place which he should 
hold as the king of the canine race. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


SHOWING OF DOGS 


HE showing of a dog amongst a number of others, with 
probably a crowd of people around the judging ring, is 
somewhat of an ordeal for the amateur, as well asfor the dog 

who is there for the first time; hence a few hints will not be out 
of place as to how to show a dog to advantage. Then, with a certain 
amount of knowledge gained from experience, the showing of a 
dog will assume quite a different aspect and will appear in its 
proper proportions. It is important that it should do so, because 
nervousness at one end of the lead produces the same symptoms 
at the other. This state of affairs does not conduce to prize winning; 
indeed in most cases even good dogs, who are prevented by nerves 
from showing their good points, are judged, quite properly, on 
their appearance in the show-ring and not from their appearance 
at home, when they look quite different creatures, full of buoyancy, 
courage, and strength—whereas at the show it is just the opposite. 
To teach a dog to comport himself in the show-ring as he should 

is not to be done on the morning of the show, but his lessons on 
deportment should begin as soon as he is first used to being led. 
Therefore, while he is quite a puppy and has got used to being /ed 
about (not dragged about) heis taken gradually into busy thorough- 
fares on a lead just sufficiently taut for you to feel his presence, 
and for him to feel yours. As soon as he has confidence, and 
traffic ceases to worry him, and he becomes natural in deport- 
ment and quite at ease, pay a visit to some more crowded locality; 
indeed, on many occasions the writer has taken his bloodhounds 
on to busy railway stations for an hour or so at a time until even 
a visit to these objectionable places becomes a matter of course, 
and indeed of interest; the tail is carried well up and the dog him- 
self shows a jaunty, confident air. This is all a matter of time, 
patience, and judgment, with kind words of encouragement and 


patting or gentle tweaking of the ear for reward. Take no whip 
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with you, leave your temper at home; but a few choice bits of meat 
or biscuit can be remembered with advantage, and if you have an 
old stager who does not fear the big, wicked world, he will give the 
young one as much confidence as you can instil with all your 
endeavours, but the solitary journeys must be made before the 
treatment or lesson is complete. This may sound a quite unneces- 
sary waste of time, and with some exceptional, individual dogs it 
may be so, but with nervous individuals something akin to this 
sort of lesson must be undertaken. 

Even if the dog is never shown, he is better able to face his world 
with confidence, and will learn his future lessons more easily, more 
surely and with infinitely more pleasure to himself and his tutor. 
The good effects are lifelong, saving your dog and yourself many 
unhappy hours of annoyance. For understanding actual ring- 
work, as to showing, a few short visits to the ringside will give 
you much insight, not only on how to show a dog, but how not to 
do so. When you take your dog into the ring, stand well back in 
your place with the other exhibitors, and, provided the ring is 
sufficiently large to allow of it, give your neighbouring exhibitors 
plenty of elbow-room. Watch the judge to see what he requires, 
as to individual movement or taking the dogs round in single file; 
do not drag your dog, he will only crouch and look awkward. Do 
not get too close to the exhibit in front of you; keep your dog ona 
reasonably short lead for control, but long enough to give the 
judge a good clear sight of your animal. When you are required to 
walk your dog for the judge’s inspection, do it deliberately, and 
do not rush. When asked to run, do not rush. When the judge 
handles your dog and examines his teeth and eyes, as he will or 
should do, you will then realize the necessity of having not only 
done it yourself, but allowed strangers to do it, not once but often, 
before your dog ever goes near a show. 

If your dog is a high-spirited creature and resents being handled 
by a stranger, or perhaps growls and shows his teeth, you cannot 
expect the judge to fall in love with him, or if you do you will be 
disappointed. 

There are a few things you must never do when showing a dog, 
however anxious you may feel; do not worry and fuss your dog, 
do not make him feel he wants to be anywhere but in the show- 
ring, do not try to attract the judge’s attention, do not make silly 
noises or strike silly attitudes to attract the dog’s attention, and 
above all do not let your friends rush about and around the 
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ringside calling the dog by name, whistling and making ridiculous 
noises, which only serves to make a dog show of small repute. As 
an example, the writer saw the friend of a well-known exhibitor, 
who had a dog in the ring, lying prone, dangling an idiotic furry 
object up and down on a piece of india-rubber, all this being sup- 
posed to help the poor dog to show himself better. Comment is 
superfluous. 

The judge notices these ridiculous efforts, and you may be sure 
that they do not enhance your dog’s chances. On one occasion 
some effort of this nature was being perpetrated with more than 
the usual amount of bad manners, when the judge, quite properly, 
requested the performer to leave the ring. 

Exhibitors should remember that there are only three prizes 
given in each class, that the judge has taken great trouble, has used 
his best judgment and his long experience. If perchance you have 
not received a prize, do not be disappointed, or if you are, do not 
show it either by word or look. You may go to the judge after the 
judging, and he will add to your knowledge by telling you why he 
placed the dogs as he did. Lose with a smile. Do as you please 
when you win. 

The dog’s condition, the state of his coat, etc., have all been 
dealt with in the chapters on ‘Grooming’ and ‘Feeding’. But, like 
training, these cannot be perfected on the day of the show; they 
are the result of being always watchful, and doing the daily work 
with persistence and judgment. | 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


CAUSATION OF SCENT IN HUNTING 


hunting-field, and as long as one can remember these ideas 

have been argued about and discussed, but never settled. 
At last Mr. H. M. Budgett of Kirtlington Park, Oxford, after con- 
siderable scientific investigation, came to several remarkable con- 
clusions regarding the causation of scent in hunting. In his book 
Hunting and Scent (Eyre & Spottiswoode), he elaborated his 
theories and seemed to prove them beyond any reasonable doubt; 
he maintained that the scent in hunting is caused by a specific 
scent-oil left on the ground by the various hunted animals, and that 
man himself has to be included in this category. Mr. Budgett has 
shown a number of microscopic slides of the different scent-oils of 
all the animals hunted in this country. The explanatory matter 
relating to his theories is good reading, concise, easily understood 
and difficult to refute; one excellent innovation is a summary after 
each chapter which materially helps to simplify what he had to 
say; his account of how he worked out his proofs is good and 
satisfying reasoning. The book is illustrated by Lionel Edwards, 
R.I., and each one of his numerous pictures is an exquisite work 
of art and, what is unusual, has a direct bearing on Mr. Budgett’s 
arguments. These illustrations largely account for the price of the 
book, which is 25s., and which unfortunately places it beyond the 
reach of the average reader, however keen he may be. It is an 
epoch-making publication and doubtless will cause much searching 
of spirit among many of the old school. From the scientific aspect 
of the question, however, it is the only really satisfactory explana- 
tion of this much-debated question. Appended are illustrations of 
Mr. Budgett’s Scent Indicators, with descriptions, permission for 
the use of which was kindly given. 

The scent-tracks, according to Mr. Budgett, are due to odori- 
ferous particles on the ground which impart their smell to the air 
which comes in contact with them. 
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HERE are many theories as to the causation of scent in the 
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Scent is, as is well known, carried from place to place on currents 
of moving air. The chief natural factor bringing about the move- 
ment of air is heat. Air which is charged with the scent of some 
animal, when heated, moves by rising. The same air, when cooled, 
moves by sinking. The supply of heat is commonly derived from 
the earth, which in turn derives its heat mainly from the sun. 


Fig. 80.—Scent-oil of Deer, Fig. 81.—Scent-oil of Hare, 
magnified 25 diameters. magnified 25 diameters. 


Fig. 82.—Human Sweat, Fig. 83.—Scent-oil of Fox, 
magnified 25 diameters. magnified 25 diameters. 


If, therefore, scent-laden air is in contact with earth which is 
at a temperature lower than itself, this air is cooled, sinks and is 
gradually absorbed by the earth. All trace of the scent is then lost, 
and the conditions for hunting are not good. 

If, on the other hand, the earth is warmer than the air which is 
in contact with it, this air is heated and rises. The scent particles 
are not then absorbed by the earth and the conditions for hunting 
are good. 

Hence by finding whether the earth is colder or warmer than 
the air above, it can definitely be ascertained if hunting conditions, 
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which are dependent upon hounds being able to follow scent, 
are likely to be such as to provide good sport. 
The most obvious way in which to decide the difference of 
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Fig. 84.—The Budgett Scent 
Indicator. (Patent applied for.) 


temperature on which good hunting 
depends is to measure the tempera- 
tures of the earth and of the air by 
means of thermometers. It has, 
however, been found that this 
method is practicable only if elabor- 
ate precautions are taken to screen 
the thermometers. 

Accordingly the Budgett Scent 
Indicator has been designed, which 
works on a well-established electrical 
principle. The button shielded by 
the tube C is pressed and hunting 
conditions are indicated by the 
pointer at a glance. The indicator is 
about six feet high and is designed 
for continuous exposure to all clima- 
tic conditions. The convenience of 
the indicator will be best appreciated 
by a description of the method of 
installation and operation. 

The site chosen for the indicator 
should be typical of the type of 
country to be hunted. For. example, 
if arable country is to be hunted, the 
indicator should be placed on plough 
land about fifty yards from the near- 
est buildings or trees. If woodland 
country is to be hunted, the indicator 
should be placed under the trees 
inside a covert and at least fifty yards 
from its outside edge. 

A suitable hole should be made in 


the ground so that the pointed end A of the indicator shaft can be 
inserted into the soil to a depth of twelve inches. The instrument 
should stand in an upright position, and the soil be pressed 
firmly round the shaft. The indicator should now be left for 
at least half an hour in which to settle down to local conditions. 
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The knob at the back of the instrument should now be turned 
lightly clockwise as far as it will go. The needle seen through 
the window will then be free to swing and in a moment or two 
will come to rest. It may or may not be in the centre of the scale 


opposite to zero. If it be not opposite 
zero, turn the knob B until the pointer 
is in the centre of the scale. The instru- 
ment is now set and ready for use. 

To determine whether conditions for 
hunting are good or bad, it is necessary 
only to press the knob inside the tube C, 
which can easily be done with the fore- 
finger. The pointer will then move either 
to the left or right according as hunting 
conditions are good or bad, these words 
being engraved on the dial. 

The instrument is robust and will last 
indefinitely. Replacement of a small dry 
battery contained in the tube D may be 
necessary from time to time. To replace 
this battery, unscrew the cap at D, remove 
the exhausted battery and insert a new 
one of the same size, obtainable from any 
electrical dealer. 

The Budgett Scent Walking-Stick per- 
forms the same function as the Scent 
Indicator, and, while not so convenient 
as the indicator, yet, with careful use, will 
give reliable indications of hunting condi- 
tions. 

The stick consists of two thermometers 
mounted in the shaft, only one of which 
can be seen in the illustration. One 
thermometer is marked E and is in contact 
with the pointed metal ferrule N, and the 
other is marked A and is in contact with 


Fig. 85.—The Budgett 
Scent Walking-stick. 


the air above. The thermometers are protected, when not in use, 
by shutters which are operated by turning the knurled grip at M. 
Scent is good when the air-currents are rising out of the ground, 
The thermometer marked E reads the temperature of the earth 
and that marked A reads the temperature of the air. If, therefore, 
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the reading of E is higher than that of A, hunting conditions are 
good. For example, if the reading of E is 67 and that of A is 64, 
hunting conditions are good. 

On the other hand, hunting conditions are bad when the air- 
currents are going into the ground, for then the scent is absorbed. 
If, therefore, the reading of E is 64 and that of A is 67, conditions 
for hunting by scent are bad. 

To use the thermometer, the pointed end is pushed into the soil 
until the flange N rests on the ground, and it should then be left 
for at least five minutes. It must not be placed directly in the sun, 
but must be shaded. The readings are then taken and the hunting 
conditions determined as above. 

Care should be exercised to avoid knocking the stick on the 
ground, as the thermometers are liable to damage by shock. 
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